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Mr. C. W. Watson, President, 
Consolidation Coal Company, 
New York City 


said among other things, in the 
March 13, 1924 issue of Coal Age— 


“In my judgment, the clearest road toward profitable busi- 
ness this year, for both individual companies and for pro- 


ducing districts, lies in the direction of cheap coal. 


This 


does not mean the saving of a few cents per ton here and 
there, so much as it means applying every method of econo- 
my, efficiency and improved machinery. . . .. ” 


Mr. Watson has very sagely pointed 
out the path which must be followed 
if coal is to be produced at a com- 
petitive price. Consumers are deter- 
mined to secure good coal at the 
lowest possible prices consistent with 
good business. High cost mines can 
not hope to compete with efficiently 
manned and equipped mines, pro- 
ducing coal economically. 


At some mines the operating forces 
are recommending improvements 
which will make for economy but are 
being blocked by the mechanical and 
electrical departments. 


At other mines the mechanical and 
electrical engineers are urging im- 
provements, but due to opposition of 
operating and financial heads their 
efforts are going for naught. 


Sound economics will support the 
purchase of proven quality equip- 
ment as the cheapest in the end. Its 
use is effective in conserving labor, 
keeping repairs to a minimum and 


increasing production. All of which 
means a low coal cost, which should 
and must be the aim of all branches 
of mine management. 


As Mr. Watson has said, the savings 
must be as large as possible and they 
must be made in every manner that 
common sense and good engineering 
indicates. 


However, a start must be made sorme- 
where and a good place to begin is 
with the haulage system, if the mine 
cars are equipped with plain bearings. 
Hyatt mine car bearings are lowering 
the cost per ton in hundreds of mines 
and through their general advantages 
are proving to be an excellent invest- 
ment. 


More complete information concern- 
ing Hyatt mine car bearings may be 
secured from this company or from 
the majority of mine car manufac- 
turers. Almost all of the reputable 
ones take pride in furnishing their 
standard Hyatt equipment. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 
NEWARK, N. J. 


“On to Cincinnati for Lower-Costs-Per-Ton, May 12th to 17th” 
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FULTON MINE CARS and TRUCKS 
ARE DECISIVE EVIDENCE OF 


ENDURANCE and SATISFACTORY 
RESULTS 


CORRECT 
ENGINEERING 
DESIGN 


HIGH QUALITY 
MATERIALS 


THOROUGHNESS IN 
MANUFACTURE 


THEY ARE BUILT 
RIGHT 


STAND UP UNDER 
LONG & HARD USE 


CARS & TRUCKS with TIMKEN or HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS 
ALSO 


FULTON PATENT ROLLER BEARING WHEELS 
DUST PROOF -- NO GREASE LEAKAGE 
DUE TO PATENTED CLOSED HUB 


THE FULTON PIT CAR COMPANY 
CANAL FULTON, OHIO 
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Always delivered 
when you want it 


We have never failed to deliver 
Aero Brand Cyanide on time. All 
shipments are made from New 
York, with frequent sailings to all 
ports. Reserve stocks maintained 
at-Delagoa Bay, Beira, Fremantle, 
Auckland, Azusa (Calif.), New 
York and Niagara Falls. 
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Packed to Meet 


Your Transport 
Conditions 


INERS of precious metals, the 

world over, have learned that the 

extractive efficiency of Aero 
Brand Cyanide is at least equal, often 
superior, to that of white cvanides. 


And they find it cheaper on the basis 
of actual Cyanide content, laid down at 
the mill, however remote. 


3ut here is another point that means 
much to the operator, especially if his 
transport conditions are difficult. 


Aero Brand Cyanide is one American 
product which is packed to meet the 
individual needs of every consumer, 
domestic or foreign. It comes’ in air- 
tight galvanized iron drums, so sturdy 
that they stand even the twice-a-day 
rough handling involved in mule trans- 
portation—we have not had a complaint 
of damage in four years. 


The standard drums are even weights, 
in three sizes: 200 Ib., 135 Ib., and 100 
Ib. net. But when some other size is 
desired we provide it. 


Perhaps you would like us to send 
you our new booklet, “Aero Brand 
Cyanide for Metallurgical Use.” 


American Cyanamid Co. 
511 Fifth Avenue, New York 


May, 1924 
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ALLIS-CHALMERS 
PROOUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 
Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 


Machinery 
Mining Machinery 


Allis-Chalmers manufacture a complete line of Jaw Crushers ranging in 
size from 10-inch x 7-inch to 84-inch x 66-inch. 


LUIS-CHALMERS == 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. U.S.A. 
District Offices in All Leading Cities. 


JAW CRUSHERS 


Four 36-inch x 24-inch 

| Allis-Chalmers Jaw 
Crushers 

| Installed at the Plant of the 

| United Verde Copper 

Company, 

| Clarkdale, Arizona 

| Selected for Superior Design and 
Construction 


Pumping Engines-Centrifugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Ait Compressors - Air Brakes 


Agricultural Machinery 


To use a small capacity car in connection with a mechanical 
loader is like sending a boy to do a man’s work. 


Consider the case of a loader with a capacity of 1% tons a 
minute. If a 1-ton car is used, it will be filled in 40 seconds. 
Then the loader must stand idle for several times that long, 
while another empty is being placed. 


To effectively utilize a mechanical loader, large capacity cars 


must be used. Hockensmith makes cars 24 inches high with 
capacities up to 2% tons, and higher cars which will carry 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA.....Huntington Supply & Equi t C 


P pany 
We ....-Mr. Norman Strugnell 


SENDING A BOY TO DO A MAN’S WORK 


6 tons. If these do not suit your particular requirements, 
a car can be built to your specifications. 


Hockensmith cars and a good mechanical loader are a team 
hard to beat when it comes to getting out coal quickly— 
efficiently—and cheaply. With hand loading also, low type 
cars have great advantages; for they make it possible to 
load more coal with less effort and less cost. 


Investigate the Hockensmith line. A post card request will 
bring you a copy of our catalog. 


HOCKENSMITH 


WHEEL & MINE CAR CO. 


PENN, PENNSYLVANIA 


LONG DISTANCE PHONE: JEANNETTE 700 


(Pittsburgh District) 


B. E. Schonthal & Company 
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“Jackhamer” Features 


All Steel Construction, heat treated and 
hardened drop forgings. 


A Spool Type of Valve operating on the 
well-known “Butterfly” principle. 


In South Africa the DCRW-23 “Jackhamer” is the 
KAFFIR BOYS friend. 

From his experience, he knows that the “DCRW-23” 
gives him more footage and is easier to operate. 


Water Device—providing for feeding 
water through the drill steel to keep 
down dust. = 


Automatic “Heartbeat” Oiler, and grease 
pockets in handle and fronthead. 
He uses the “Jackhamer” for shaft sinking, or work- 


All Bolted Construction, Automatic Rota- ing in drifts and stopes. 


tion, Spring Retained Fronthead, Hole 
Blowing Device, Steel Holder and 
Puller, Renewable Bushing in Rota- 
tion Sleeve. 


Ingersoll-Rand Company, 
11 Broadway New York 


OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN CITIES 


For Canada, refer Canadian Ingersoll-Rand Co., Limited 
260 St. James Street, Montreal, Quebec 


-Rand 
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Simultaneous Meetings 


of the 


National Coal 
Association 


and the 


M han. Will assist in their solution 


THREE WEEKS BEFORE CONVENTION! 


486 Coal Executives, General Managers, Superintendents, Foremen, 
Electrical Men, have asked for reduced fare railroad certificates. 


Have You Secured Yours? 


Come to Cincinnati prepared to profit from the most practical, helpful 
program ever arranged for a Coal Mining Convention — prepared to 
participate in the most important gathering of coal men ever brought 
together—prepared to help make new history in coal mining progress | 
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the COALINDUSTRY 


THE PROGRAM THE EXPOSITION 

1. Problems Mine Electrical Coal Loaders, Mine Cars, 
Men. Pumps, Electrical Equipment, 

2. Coal Preparation. Drilling Machines, 

3. Better Blasting Methods. Locomotives, 

4. Mining and Loading Equip- Track and Line Materials, 
ment. Haulage, 

5. Rock Dusting. Hoisting Coal Preparation 

6. 7th Annual Convention Machinery, 
National Coal Association Ventilation, Timbers 
with great program. 125 Exhibits 


Discussion Leaders 


Graham Bright, R. L. Kingsland, A. B. Kiser, Carl Lee, J. H. Edwards, 
C. L. Harrod, J. F. MacWilliams, W. R. Roberts, H. D. Smith, Hugh Shirkie, 
G. F. Osler, A. J. Moorshead, H. C. Adams, J. E. Crawshaw, Howard Eavenson, 
D. J. Carroll, R. A. Walter, T. F. Downing, Jr., Carl Scholz, C. W. Nelson, 
David Ingle, R. Dawson Hall, J. D. Christian, E. E. Drennen, John E. Jones, 
J. W. Paul, J. T. Ryan, Edward Steidle, Geo. S. Rice, N. S. Greensfelder. 


“On to Cincinnati for 
Lower-Cost-Per-Ton 


May 12th to I7th!” 


American Mining Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


Munsey Building 
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Morse Silent Chain driving rock‘elevator. In service fourteen years. 


“Fourteen Years on the rock- 


-pile— 


at hard labor” 


Not a judicial sentence, but wise judgment 
on the part of the users of this rock elevator 
equipped with Morse Silent Chain Drive. 
Fourteen solid years in the gruelling service 
of the stone quarry delivery 98.6 percent of 
the developed power, is the enviable record 
of this installation. 


The rough, hard usage to which this drive 
was subjected over this long period, con- 
clusively proves the inherent staying 
qualities of Morse Chains. 


In addition—Morse Chains require very 
little attention—beyond occasional lubri- 
cation—will not stretch, slip, or sway— 
they run cool, clean and quiet—save valu- 
able space by using short centers, and are 
the logical power transmitters for light or 
heavy duty. 


Morse Engineers, from their wide and 
varied experience in planning power 
drives in every industry, will render valu- 
able assistance in formulating a drive that 
will prove satisfactory in every way. 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y. 


There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA.. 702 Candler Bidg., Ear! F. Scott & Co. NEW YORK CITY 
BALTIMORE, MD. 1402 Lexington Bidg 
BOSTON, MASS. 141 Milk St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 404 Commercial Bank Bidg 
CHICAGO, ILL. Room 803, 112 West Adams St 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 421 Engineers Bids 
DENVER, COLO 1761 Wazee St.. R. M. Parsons 
DETROIT, MICH. 7601 Central Avenue 
KANSAS CITY, MO Finance Bidg., Morse Eng. Co 


PHILADELPHIA, PA 
PITTSBURGH, PA 


ST. LOUIS, MO 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 
MONTREAL, QUE., CAN 


SAN FRANCISCO. CAL 


Room 1871, 50 Church St 
413 Third St.. Strong-Scott Mfg. Co 


St. Nicholas Ridg.. Jones & Glassco, Regd 


612 Franklin Trust Bide 

Westinghouse Bide 

Monadnock Bidg 

Chemical Bidg, Morse Eng Co 
n 


TORONTO, ONT., CAN.. flank of Hamilton Bidg 
WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN Duffer 


2139-30 


May, 1924 
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This Goodman Arecwall Coal 
Cutter is; with its Keystone 
Manifold Safety Lubricator 
equipment. 


It takes a long time to visit each 
machine bearing individually, 
many of them—positively danger- 
ous—or hard to reach. 


It takes so long that the mere 
thought of the labor and muss 
involved is sufficient to insure its 
not being done nine out of ten 
times. 


And you have wear, breakdown 
repair bills, machines scrapped 
before their full period of useful- 
ness has been realized—all for the 
want of lubrication. 


The Keystone Manifold Safety 
Lubricator was designed to reduce 
the risk of neglect. It makes a 
simple, easy iob out of a messy, 
uninviting one. 


From one central, convenient posi- 
tion, the operator lubricates aii 
bearings positively—quickly. 

The Keystone Manifold Safety 
Lubricator presents a method of 
applying Keystone Grease under 
high pressure, with pipe line dis- 
tribution to more than one bearing. 
No waste of lubricant, no risk to 


May, 1924 


things 

to fight 
in plant 
operation 
Poor Lubrication 
Loss of Life or Limb 
Fire Hazard 


Interrupted Production 
Machine Depreciation 


The Keystone Manifold 


Safety Lubricator combats 
them all in new, efficien‘ 


ways. 


operator, no abrasive grit or dirt 
in bearings, no production inter- 
ruptions, in many cases. 


Its use is not restricted to immov- 
able bearings. By means of rubber 
hose it is possible to lubricate 
rapidly moving bearings. 


Trouble lies in wait for the machine 
that is not safeguarded against 


neglected lubrication. You can’t 
keep trouble away with poor lubri- 
cation. Get all the details—write 
for free booklet. 


Lubricator No. 14 Manifold 6 
Lubricator 1 Ib., No. 1 Manifold 11 
Lubricator 4 Ib., No. 4 Manifold 15 
Lubricator 8 Ib., No. 8 Manifold 21 


MULTIPLE FEED, HIGH PRESSURE GREASE LUBRICATING SYSTEM 


Different plants, operating under 
different conditions with different 
types of machinery, require dif- 


ferent methods and forms of lubri- GRE 


cation. All the knowledge of scien- 

tific plant operation gathered by our 
lubrication engineers is at your disposal 
—a survey of the conditions in your 
plant and our recommendations will 


cost you nothing. Since 1884, Ke) 
stone Lubricants have been sold on 
a positive guarantee of greater 


EASE efficiency over other lubricants. 
There are records of tests where 


one cupful of Keystone Grease has sup- 
planted over 500 cups of oil in a corre- 
sponding period—lowering cost of lub- 
ricant—cutting labor costs. 


THE KEYSTONE LUBRICATING CO., Philadelphia 


Executive Offices and Works: 21st and Clearfield Sts. 
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‘MINING 
EQUIPMENT 


| The extra service and the unin- 
| terrupted performance of O-B 
Electric Haulage Fittings con- 
tribute no small part towards 
speeding up production and 
| lowering operating costs. 


the first days of electric haulage 
is based on the aim of providing 
for final economy—not neces- 
_ sarily saving in first cost. See | 

the representative showing of | 
| O-B fittings at Cincinnati, May 
| 12-19. Spaces 5 and 6. 


| The O-B enviable record from 
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BECAUSE 
THEY ARE 


AFE Rigid inside clips prevent the rails tipping outwardly. 
Deep shoulders on outside clips prevent the rails spreading. 


hey can be used anywhere and securely 


NIVERSAL hold jbeth the track rail and “Balling” 


The channel sections of tie and rotary clip so 


OSITIVE fit that pressure on the rail cannot loosen the 


clip. 


Hammer the rotary clip and *| 


ASY TO INSTALL ‘te, js szet rieidty >. 
UGGED Tie section; clips and rivets large and strong. 
NTEGRAL 
Medium No loose clips or bolts to get lost. 
Light BTAINABLE In any size and in any quantity. 
IGHT In design, materials and workmanship. 
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Track Work with of Recognized Merit 


i' LIGHT RAIL TURNOUT WITH STRAIT SWITCH AND FROG 


Manufacturers of Light Rails & Accessories, Mine Ties, Frogs & Switches 


All Rivets Machine Driven 
One Piece Forged Point 


Patented 


Features that are valuable 
Independent Adjustment of Each Point 
Rigid Channel Section Switch Bar 
Bar Bolt Locked Against Turning 
Rolled Switch Lugs of Unusual Stiffness 
Holding Switch Points Rigidly in Posi- 
tion. Patent Applied For 
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Refuse SlideValves 


Refuse Conveyor 


ing every day by actual operation 

throughout the Anthracite region, 
its superiority over the jig method of 
separating coal and slate, as well as 
removing coal from rock. Operations 
now using the Chance Coal Cleaner, 
have a combined capacity of 1,000,000 
tons annually, with the general aver- 
age of less than 1 percent of coal in 
the rock bank. 


Tiss Chance Coal Cleaner is prov- 


How It Operates 


You will observe by the detail illus- 
tration above, that the coal by means 
of a feeder, enters the agitating cone 
at the top where it falls into a liquid 


H. M. Chance & Co. 


Engineers 


Drexel Building, 
Philadelphia, Penn, 


solution of sand and water, in which 
the slate sinks and the coal floats. 
The specific gravity of the sand and 
water mixture is an intermediate be- 
tween that of coal and its accompany- 
ing impurities, which separates the 
slate from the pure coal. 


The cleaned coal passes from the top 
of the agitating cone to the shaker 
screen, where the various sizes are 
screened and sent to their respective 
coal pockets. 


The slate falls to the bottom of the 
cone, where operating valves release it 
to the refuse conveyor, and drops it 
on the refuse shaker screen. 


M. A. Walker, General Manager 
Rehrig Building—Scranton, Pa, 


Sand Return Chute 


( Sand ReturnPump 


The sand, which escapes with the 
cleaned coal is washed into the sand 
sump and from these pumped again 
into the agitating cone, for continual 
re-use. 


The Chance Coal Cleaner minimizes 
breakage—sends more and cleaner 
coal to the pockets, and assures a far 
higher quality of Anthracite than can 
be obtained by any other method of 
coal separation or cleaning. 


Make an appointment and let us prove 
every statement made, for this revo- 
lutionary method of producing more 
and cleaner coal. We welcome the 
most rigid inspection on the results 
obtained by the Chance Coal Cleaner. 


H. O. Staples 


Sole Anthracite Licensor 


Mears Building, 
Scranton, Penn, 


May, 1924 
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The chief factor in pro- 
ducing High - Grade 
Wire Rope is the com- 
plete control of all 
operations from the 
making of the steel to 
the finished Rope. 


Every wire in Roebling 
Ropes is fabricated 
under skilled super- 
vision and is made of 
a superior grade of steel 
produced in our own 
furnace. 


A Copy of the Pocket Edition of Our 
Catalogue Will Be Sent 
Upon Request. 


BRANCHES: 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Cleveland Atlanta San Francisco Seattle 
Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
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You get sure-fire results with du Pont blasting 
accessories. 


Many users of du Pont explosives have learned 

from experience that it pays in dollars and cents 

to use superior accessories in every blasting 

job. Your investment in explosives and labor 

is too great to jeopardize with any but the best 

| accessories, particularly since their cost is 
comparatively small. 


With du Pont explosives use only accessories 
bearing the du Pont Oval. Then you'll get the 
| | : results you’re after. 


Back of du Pont explosives and accessories is 
122 years of manufacturing experience—your 


| | assurance of highest quality. 
| Blasting Caps Electric Blasting Caps 
Birmingham . Ala. Delay Electric Fuse 
oston . . Mass. 
Buffalo.” .” N.¥. Blasting Caps Delay Electric Igniters 
Denver. (Colo. Blasting Machines Rheostats 
| Galvanometers Cap Crimpers 
Leading Wire Tamping Bags 
NewYork . N.Y. 
Portland.” . Ore Write for Blasting Accessories Catalog con- 
San Francisco . Calif taining descriptions and illustrations of du Pont 
Sockane | Wash accessories and practical information about 
Du Pont Products Exhibit their use 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
Explosives Department, Wilmington, Delaware 
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Timken Bearings Reduce 
Car Depreciation 

Timken Bearings eliminate all wear on axles and 
wheel-hubs—eliminate cocked and wobbly wheels. 
Thrust washers and the trouble that attends their use 
are unnecessary. Timken Bearings keep cars in serv- 
ice longer, with fewer repairs. All these items reduce 
car depreciation to the minimum. 


Timken Bearings Reduce 
Car Maintenance 


The maintenance of a fleet of cars requires not only 
the full time of several men, but a large stock of repair 
parts as well. If you could cross off your stock list all 
axles and wheels except those necessary to repair 
wrecks—and throw out all thrust washers and lynch 
pins, there would be a big saving not only in overhead 
but in the repair shop pay roll as well. And Timken- 
equipped mine cars will do that job for you. 


Send for your copy of “Timken 


the complete story of the savings Timken Bearings can effect for you. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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HOULDERING a plain-bearing -nine 
car into position for loading is a he- 
man’s job. Each day this work takés the 
strength andenergy of your men—strength 
and energy which could be more profit- 
ably applied to digging and loading. 


It’s a different story with Timken-equip- 
ped mine cars. A slight push starts the 
car and places it in loading position. That 
saves time as well as energy. As a result 
you get more tons per man per day. Tim- 
ken Bearings in mine cars keep the men 
working more steadily and contentedly 
But this is only one of the savings Timken 
Bearings bring to mine operations. 


Timken Bearings Reduce 
Lubricating Expense 


With plain bearings, you must lubricate at least once 
a day—with Timken Tapered Roller Bearings, once a 
year. No longer any need for the man on the tipple 
who pours oil over the wheels and track. This is 
waste. The money saved in lubrication alone will pay 
for the Timken equipment. 


Timken Bearings Reduce 
Power Costs 


Timken Tapered Roller Bearings in mine cars 
permit more cars per train—in fact in many instances 
the same locomotive takes out twice as many tons per 
trip in Timken-equipped mine cars. This means a 
reduction of 50 to 60% per ton in power charges. 
Figured over the period of a year, this saving, alone, 
mounts up to a figure which would help justify the 
installation of Timken Bearings in mine cars. 


Bearings and Coal.” It will give you 
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For Dependability and 
Low Upkeep Cost— 


Transverse Equalizers 

Spring Bumpers 

Rolled Steel Side Plates 
Shouldered Corners 

Goodman Motors 

Heavy Duty Goodman Controller 
Alloy Steel Grid Rheostat 
Accessible Parts 

Years and Years of Service 


(62) 
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| | GOODMAN’ MANUPAGCTURING COMPANK | 
| fiver CHICAGO | | 
i 


Allentown, Pa. Chicago, IIL Huntington, W. Va. 
e Birmingham, Ala Denver, Colo. Joplin, Mo. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. Hazleton, Pa. 
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LASTING CAPS from every day’s manu- 

facturearesent to our Experimental Station 
tor testing. They are subjected to various tests 
to determine different characteristics. But ob- 
viously, detonators must be shot in most tests 
that can be applied tothem. This destroys the 
evidence. If we could look insidea cap, or par- 
|  ticularlyanelectric blasting cap, before we shoot 
| it, doubtful points might instantly be cleared; 
for mechanical construction is almost as impor- 
tant as chemical composition. 


_ The X-ray can look inside. In conjunction with 
other tests, it helps us to keep a constant check 
upon the quality of our output. 
The necessity for such refine- 
ments in manufacturing con- 
trol may not be at once appar- 
ent to everyone; 


. 
but their cost is 


The X-ray Tells Part of the Story 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


UP 


justified many times over by our record. We | 
have produced over 100,000,000 blasting caps 
without a complaint, and more than 20,000,000 
electric blasting caps with only one valid com- 
plaint, involving a very small number. 


Faulty detonators are costly to those who try to 
use them, and to those who make them. It is 
economy for us to take every reasonable pre- 
caution that science can devise; for in protect- 
ing our customers we are protecting ourselves. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


Louisville, Ky Pittsburg, Kan. 
Ye New York Cit Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Calif. 
Norristown, Pa Pottsville, Pa Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
=, St. Louis, Mo Wilmington, Del 
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One step in the problem of keeping pace with the 
new mine production demands and mining and 
loading machinery is definitely realized in the 
Streeter-Amet Automatic Dial and Weight Record- 
ing Machines. The weighing operation is speeded, 
greater accuracy results and men are released for 
other duties; and the human element of error—the 
cause for dispute between miner and manager or 
management and railroad—is removed. 


Weighs moving cars or sta- 
tionary hoppers with equal 
accuracy. 


STREETER-AMET AUTOMATIC DIAL 
& WEIGHT RECORDING MACHINES 


STREETER-AMET WEIGHING & ReEcorp1nGc Co. 


Cuicaco, IL. 


at the 


CINCINNATI SHOW .- - MAY 12-17 


DANVILLE, ILL. 


COAL MINE MACHINERY 
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The Branches You 
_ HAVE an Oxweld Field Man available 

isin iataiiaiitaal for you. His services will cost you nothing 
Boston... . . Massachusetts if you are a user of Oxweld equipment. 
New Haven .. . . Connecticut 

This man has had years of experience and 
training in oxy-acetylene welding and cutting. 
a... He is ready to advise you on any troublesome 
a. oe job. He will help you train your operators, 

Birmingham... . . Alabama point out new methods, and increase your 
Pittsburgh . .... Pennsylvania 
Buffalo... .... New York efficiency. He will inspect your Oxweld appa- 

CENTRAL DEPARTMENT ratus and supervise minor repairs. 
Some day you will need an Oxweld Field 

Man. When you do, simply telephone or wire 
Parkersburg .. . est Virginia 
Indianapolis... .. . Indiana the nearest of our 35 branch offices. 
. 6 ss Missouri 
ee If you are a user of Oxweld equipment and need 
soa ae — the help of an Oxweld Utilityman, telephone or wire 
ua. .....—_— the nearest of our 35 branch offices. If you are not an 
Omaha... .... Nebraska Oxweld user, send for our booklet, “Oxweld Can Do 
Milwaukee. .... . Wisconsin 
Minneapolis... . . Minnesota It,” or better still, see our exhibit and talk to our en- 
Colesade gineers at the Show— Space No. 40. 

OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
San Francisco. . . . California 
Guus . «ss ke Washington Chicago Long Island City, N.Y. San Francisco 
0 ee Oregon 3642 Jasper Place Thompson Ave. & Orton St. 1050 Mission Street 
Salt LakeCity. ..... Utah 
Los Angeles ..... California 


WELDING AND CUTTING APPARATUS 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF WELDING AND CUTTING EQUIPMENT 


| 
| 
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VANO BLOWERS 


FOR AUXILIARY MINE VENTILATION 


Deliver far more air than 
fans of any other design of the 
same diameter. As high speed 
machines with efficiences up to 
SO per cent, they require small 
driving units resulting in com- 
pactness and light weight, very 
desirable features for temporary 
or portable installations. 


Compressed Air Driven 
VANO Blower 


Electric Motor Driven The most remarkable characteristic is the 
VANO Blower 
constant power consumption at constant speed, 


As with every propeller blower, the air irrespective of variation in pressure and air 
leaves the blower in the same direction as it delivery. This prevents overloading and burn- 
enters, namely parallel to the axis. This ing out of motors, thus eliminating the pos- 
feature and the compactness of design make sibility of mine fires, in case, for instance, 
them readily adaptable for installation in pipe the air pipe should be accidentally torn off 
lines. the blower. 


351 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


“SUPERIOR” MINING MACHINE BITS, 
BIT STEEL and 
“SUPERIOR” MINE CAR COUPLINGS 


PITTSBURGH KNIFE & FORGE COMPANY 


CORAOPOLIS, PENNSYLVANIA 


| 

— 
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The diagram shows that giving 1917 1918. 1919. 1920, 1921 , 1922, 1923 
— IPER/O. FLUE: 
Higher Values at R100 OF 1GNS 
STANOMRO/Z 
Lower Prices — 
through a period better known for erect bane | 
Lower Values and Higher Prices | 
has greatly broadened the applica- 340 Ay | 
tion of the 46 
320- 


Rotary Car-Dumper 
The steep rise of the line for 209 
“Number of Installations Made 
Each Year” tells how rapidly the 
Rotary Car- Dumper is _ being 
adopted. 


| From the Period of Experimenta- 0 
24 
tion — the “Period of New < 
Designs” for nearly all installa- - 
tions—through the process of 22 
“Standardization,” to the present z 


time of “Quantity Production and Ws 

Duplicate Orders,” there is evi- + ies 

dent a constant increase in & 

“Weight of Equipment,’ yet an ry 

equally constant decrease _ in 

“Price per Installation” and in 160 

“Deira 

Price per Pound. ~ 

See how our economies of produc- 

tion are thus passed on to our / D 

customers; and note how much 120 f W 

“more dumper for a dollar” is now / 7 

to be had. 100 Fe LEVEEL-CLOS& OF YEAR 19/6 

All of which means that the well 

known operative economies and 80 ~s 

varied advantages of the Rotary 

Car-Dumper are now available to 60 

you at distinctly lower cost than 

ever before. 40 


(62) 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT CINCINNATI, MAY 12th to 17th—SPACE No. 35 


‘ 
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This is the 


Automatic Cager 


on exhibition at 


BOOTH No. 2 


Coal Equipment Exposition 


Music Hall, Cincinnati, Ohio 


It is this machine which is saving the 
labor of two men at many mines near 


you. 


We invite you to see it operate. Mr. 
Nolan will be there to tell how it may 
be adapted to the conditions at your 
mine so that you may not only save in 
labor, but increase your tonnage. 


THE 
MINING SAFETY DEVICE 
COMPANY 


BOWERSTON, OHIO 


possible to manufacture. Nothing 
but the highest quality material 
obtainable is used in their manu- 
facture. Every operation in their 
making is performed with the ut- 
most skill and care and each step 
in the process of manufacture is in- 
spected most rigidly. Hence, the 
use of Atlas Blasting Supplies is 
certain to result in better work. 


No matter what the blasting opera- 
tion may be there is an Atlas 
product especially suited to the 
requirements of the work. Let the 
Atlas Service Man help you to de- 
termine the right Atlas Product for 
your work. Write nearest branch. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
Branck Offices: 


May, 1924 


TLAS Blasting Supplies in 
themselves are the highest s) 
quality products that it is * 


Representatives 
T. H. Edelblute Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Huntington Supply & Equipment Co. 
O. H. Davidson Co., Denver 


Allentown, Pa.; Bir- 
mingham, Ala.; Boston, 
Mass.; Charleston, 
W. Va.; Chicago, IIl.; 
Des Moines, Iowa; 
Houghton, Mich.; Jop- 
lin, Mo.; Kansas City, 
Mo.; Knoxville, Tenn.: 


McAlester, Okla.; New 
Orleans, La.; New York 
City, N. Y.; Norristown, 
Pa.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Pittsburg, Kans. ; Pitts- 
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| A PROPER EXPLOSIVE FOR EVERY BLASTING REQUIREMENT i 
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= 
HOFFMANN 


Heavy-duty units manufactured to unequalled standards 
of precision; affording the maximum of serviceability under 
conditions involving heavy loads, temporary overloads, 
shock, jar and vibration; offering to manufacturers and 
users of mining and milling machinery new opportunities 
for power saving, reduced upkeep costs, and better service. 


Our engineers will welcome an opportunity to work with 
yours, in applying these high-duty, high-precision bear- 
ings to your heavy-duty machinery, with a view to securing 
maximum anti-friction efficiency, minimum maintenance 
costs, and continuity of service. 


STANDARD and 
SELF-ALIGNING 
TYPES 
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our _ 
WE WILL HAVE ON EXHIBITION-- 


A LOW TYPE COMPOSITE MINE CAR EQUIPPED WITH WATT-HYATT 
ROLLER BEARING TRUCKS—STEEL BRAKE BANDS WITH WHEELS HOUSED 
IN BOTTOM. (THIS CAR IS ONE OF A FLEET OF 600 WE ARE BUILDING FOR 
ISLAND CREEK COAL CO.) 


—DIFFERENT TYPES OF TRUCKS— 
DON’T FAIL TO SEE THE DEMONSTRATION OF THE 


SOMETHING NEW 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Co. 
BOOTH 81 Barnesville, Ohio BOOTH 81 


~ IF YOU WERE HANDED 


; 2 A means of reducing the cost 
of your rock work to a mini- 
mr mum, would you accept it? 


— 


THE FORT WAYNE 
ELECTRIC ROCK 
DRILL with BOOM 
MOUNTING provides 
the means. We have 
them in stock for 


j 

Visit our exhibit at 
the Exposition Booth 
No. 101 and see the 
drill in action or write 
for catalogue and get 
the full details. 


SALES AGENTS 


Cooke-Wilson Electric Supply Co., Pittsburgh Pa., Charleston, W. Va., Athens, Ohio 
Scranton Electric Construction Co., Scranton, Pa. Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


? 
| 
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The M-S-A 


Self-Rescuer 


Recently 
Awarded the 
Bureau of Mines 

Approval 


Mine explosion fatalities would be 
reduced about 50 per cent were 
miners able to pass safely through 
“after damp” which contains pois- 
onous carbon monoxide. 


THE SELF-RESCUER PROTECTS AGAINST CARBON 
MONOXIDE—IT WILL LET THE MINER 
GET TO FRESH AIR! 


H-H INHALATOR BURRELL 
A new principle of ALL-SERVICE 

Resuscitation GAS MASK é 
H smoke, or suffocation will Gives protection a >= 
ij respond promptly to this ALL GASES, smokes 0 = 
treatment. fumes. The only mask = 

that protects against“after 


Approved by the American Gas Association damp.” 


GIBBS OXYGEN BREATHING APPARATUS 


In use by hundreds of mines throughout the country 


The Most Perfect Approximation to Normal Breathing 
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Increase your tonnage output by using 
SW EET’S Steel Ties in your mines. Coal 
operators who appreciate the value of 
laying the underground track as closely as 
possible to the face of the coal have been 
quick to adopt the SWEET’S Tie as 


standard. 


Note these advantages: 


Rolled from special high carbon steel 
that contains from two to three times 
higher carbon content than steel ordi- 
narily used for rolling ties. All the weak 
points have been eliminated; all the 
strong points have been strengthened. 
Hundreds of thousands of these ties are 
being used today with the greatest satis- 
faction in coal mines throughout the 
country. 


Specify SV EET’S Mine Ties 


if you want the best for your mine 


VIEW OF WORKS AND ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 


| | 
| | | 
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Open Automatically 
When Trip Approaches 


Close Automatically 
After Trip Has Passed 


No Lost Air 
No Trip Too Fast 
Requires No Trapper 
Over 5,000 in Use 
Can Be Bought 


or Leased 
Door Open Door Closed 

A 
DOOR 

Canton Automatic Mine Doors require no expensive outlay like an overcast. Can IN 
be moved from one place to another with little cost. Can be installed with no TIME 
interruption to operations and aca 
One Month’s Cost Is Less Than Four Days’ Trapper Pay YOUR 
Ask for Descriptive Catalog of Labor-Saving Devices. It means money to you. MINE 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, O. “SAFETY” 
2063 Deuber Ave., S. W. 


WHICH IS THE BETTER— 


To remove the man before the accident and save life and money, or—remove him after the accident and 
pay compensation 


Motorman throws the switch without having to move from his seat. He is not required to slacken 
speed of trip. Can make a flying switch just as easily. 
There is nothing a switchman can do with a switch that cannot be 
done with the Canton Automatic Switch Thrower. 


Can be installed as a safeguard 
from runaway cars or trips. 


SEE OUR EXHIBIT AT 
I BOOTHS 18 and 19 


LABOR, 
TIME AND MONEY 


The switchman is therefore 

released making one more man available 
for other work. Speeds up the trip— 
more trips per shift. Saves wear and tear on locomotives 
and cars. Saves power costs. Pays for itself in savings 
made in a few months. Write us today for particulars. 


The American Mine Door Co. mo 
2063 Deuber Ave. 8S. W. Canton, Ohio 


[FP 
SAVES 
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HINTS FOR PROFITABLE 
COAL MINING. 
Test your seams with Sullivan 
Diamond Core Dril!s. 
Sink your shafts with Rotators. 


Drive your entries and cut your coal 
with Ironclads. 


Remove rock underground with 
Rotators and Sullivan Portable 
Compressors. 


For your Power House Compressor, 
select an “‘Angle Compound”. 


Ask for the Bulletins. 
SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


146 South Michigan Ave., 
CHICAGO 


82 ‘ 
MACHINERW 
Mine 
i¢ 
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Where Jones Enclosed 
Speed Reducers are used 


In mills, factories, mines, quarries, warehouses, and many 
other places, Jones Enclosed Speed Reducers are giving 
constant satisfaction. 
In almost any case where driven machines operate at a 
lower speed than the electric motors, enclosed speed 
reducers can be used. 


Combination Jones Spur and Worm 
Gear Speed Reducers driving As- 
sembly Conveyor. Motor speed 720 
R.P.M. Final speed 0.185 R.P.M. 


For driving 


ELEVATORS MIXERS TABLES CAR HAULS 
CONVEYORS COOKERS FANS PUMPS 
FEEDERS SCREENS DRYERS HOISTS 


AGITATORS STOKERS CRUSHERS GAS PRODUCERS 


Transmission Service 


N addition to spur and 


Jones § 


their superior performance and greater economy over old 
fashioned methods of speed reduction is an acknowl- 
edged fact. 

If you would like to know just what advantages you 
can obtain by using Jones Spur or Worm Gear Speed 
Reducers, write us. Our engineering staff is at your 
service—without obligation. Or, if you prefer, write for 
“The Modern Way to Reduce Speed.” It is easy to read, 
well illustrated—and will interest you. 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine Company 


Main Office and Works: 4440 West Roosevelt Road, Chicago 


Branch Sales and Engineering Offices: 


New York Pittsburgh Cleveland Buffalo Milwaukee 
Church and Murray Sts. Union Trust Bldg. 226 Superior Ave., N.W. 184 Main St. 425 E. Water St. 


Reducers 


worm gear speed re- 

ducers, we manufacture 

a complete line of power 


tr pp 
hangers, pulleys, coup- 
lings, pillow blocks, fric- 
tion clutches,ball-bearing 
loose pulleys, safety col- 
lars, etc. 


The service of our en- 
gineers is at your com- 
mand. Their experience 
may prove very helpful. 
We will be glad to have 
you write us. 


| 
| 
_ 
| 
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LIDGERWOOD MINE HOISTS 


ELECTRIC STEAM 


Built in Sizes and Types to meet every 
kind of mine service 


The problem in _ the 
mine today 
is to get the coal from the 
working face to the shaft 
head in the quickest time and 
lowest cost—the machines 
that will increase production 
at reduced cost will bring 
profits to the owners. 
Mine engineers know the 
Lidgerwood Quality that 
combines 
SPEED and ECONOMY 
in operation 
With STRENGTH 
that prevents breakdowns 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York 


Pittsburgh Chicago Detroit Seattle Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. Los Angeles Portland, Ore. 
Sales Agents: Norman B. Livermore, San Francisco Woodward, Wight & Co., Ltd., New Orleans 
Hubbard, Floyd Co., Boston, Mass John D. Westbrook, Inc., Norfolk, Va. 

Foreign Offices: London, Englapd Sao Paulo, Brazil Riode Janeiro, Brazil Apartado, 813, Mexico 


electrical, rope, barbed, plain, nails, 
WIRE tacks, spikes, bale-ties, hoops, springs, 

netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 
gates, trolley wire, rail bonds, flat wire (strip steel), piano 


wire, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wire, screw stock, 
concrete reinforcement. Aerial Tramways. 


Send for Catalog 


Philadelphia Columbus, O. 


Illustrated books describing uses, free 


American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


‘ 

q 
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This low side composite type Mine Car, one of 
our most popular types, single center bumper 
with link and pin, lift door, oak block brake 
shoes, self-oiling running gear. Fig. 2478. 
Note brake arrangement. 


A type of car that has met with 
great success, the KOPPEL low 
side composite type mine car, 
single center bumper with link 
and pin, lift door, oak block 
brake shoes. Side sheets have 
rolled top for reinforcement and 
are made in 2 sections bolted 
together, facilitating repairs. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Wheels. 


We build cars of every type—to suit your conditions and service. 
y « 


Bulletins on request 
KOPPEL INDUSTRIAL CAR AND EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
Koppel, Penna. 
Sales Offices: 
New YorK—PITTsBURGH—CHICAGO—DETROIT 


Cars 


Turntables — Ete. 


Track——Ties — Switches—— Frogs 


MINE CARS 
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To Secure Long Service 
You Must Have Quality 


TRADE MARK 


‘PALMETTO... 


REG U.S PAT OFFICE © 


has the quality that gives longer service than other packings because— 


ist—Its materials are all mineral, therefore heat resisting. 
2d—lIt is built up layer upon layer, thus securing the great strength 
that resists the destroying element of high pressures. 


3d—Has the perfect single strand lubrication, making it practically 
frictionless. 


Greene, Tweed 
& Co. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
109 Duane St. 
New York 


Examine a piece of “Palmetto” and know for 
yourself its points of superiority 


Free working 
samples to prove 
our claims. 


Send for them. 
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CREATING MONOPOLIES 

= FFICIENCY in coal production seems to be the 

present slogan as a relief from some of the ills 

of the coal industry. It is plain that those who 

are able to produce coal more cheaply than their com- 

petitors, where full transportation facilities are avail- 

able, and no interference is made with continuous opera- 

tion by labor troubles, will be able to control markets 

and operate continuously. If, however, all coal opera- 

tors shall be able to reduce production costs in the same 

proportion, all will remain upon the same competitive 

basis. This cost reduction will be an advantage to the 

consumer of coal but will not solve the problem of the 
coal operator. 

At the present time approximately one-third of the 
bituminous coal mines of the country are closed because 
they are not able to find a market which will cover the 
cost of production; another large part are working at a 
loss in the hope that some condition may arise which 
will enable them to earn a profit. 

The great coal problem which called into being the 
United States Coal Commission was solved by the law 
of supply and demand but the problem of the coal indus- 
try is almost as far from settlement as it was ten years 
ago. 

Cheap power which means cheap coal is fundamentally 
necessary to the industrial progress of the nation. The 
cheapest coal will only be produced by cooperation 
between the various agencies of production. The Sher- 
man Anti-Trust Law prohibits cooperation between coal 
operators. It permits one agency and requires another 
of the three agencies which are essential to the produc- 
tion and distribution of coal to combine, but prohibits 
the operator from any semblance of combination. 

The government does not permit the railroads to com- 
pete in the price charged for distributing coal. It per- 
mits the labor involved in coal mining to combine to fix 
its scale of wages and to effectively stop production 
whenever its interest, apparent or real, may so decide 
but it absolutely prohibits coal companies from creating 
mutual selling agencies through which coal can be put 
upon the market at a very greatly reduced price. It 
does not permit coal operators, with a capacity far in 
excess of possible consumption, to limit production to 
the publie need but forces an operator to either go out 
of business altogether or else to waste his resources and 
his reserves in a cut-throat competition. 

Under present conditions the only apparent remedy 
is consolidation, a remedy which tends toward monopoly, 
which is the very thing the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
was created to prevent. In other words, the present 


operation of this law instead of preventing monopoly is 
forcibly creating monopolies from which there can be 
no redress. 

Is it not high time that Congress created conditions 
under which combinations, which are for the public’s 
benefit, shall be permitted under the control of some 
constructive governmental agency? 


COURAGE AND OPPORTUNITY 


HE huge mineral development of the United 
States, greater and more varied than that of any 
other nation, is due to one thing—courage. The 
courage of those pioneers in the last three decades who 
saw not only rich prospects with opportunity for 
immediate profitable operation but who saw in combi- 
nation of properties and capital opportunities for vast 
economies of operation; men whose vision encompassed 
not the high grade copper of Santa Rita but the whole 
Chino project ; men who saw below the barren intrusions 
far richer quartz at deeper levels than had theretofore 
been discovered on the Mother Lode. 

The mining industry has needed all this courage in 
the years following the war. Abrupt economic changes, 
legislative restrictions without point or value, abnor- 
mally high interest rates, high production costs, have 
given their perplexing problems. These problems have 
been most serious in precious metal mining. 

In the year 1915 our gold production amounted to 
one hundred and one million dollars. Our production 
during the last few years, and at the present time, is 
approximately half that amount. A large part of the 
present production comes as a by-product from mines 
producing copper, lead and other minerals. To the 
extent that costs of operation have increased since 1915 
must we measure the economic pressure now burdening 
gold production. 

The falling off of gold production during the recent 
years has been erroneously regarded by many as evi- 
dence of the exhaustion of western mineral resources. 

The fact is that the prospector was driven from the 
hills by the interference of Forestry officials; that the 
mining industry was preyed upon by a horde of 
fraudulent promoters; that bureaucratic laws were 
passed restricting the raising of funds for legitimate 
development enterprises; that the relative purchasing 
value of gold which had been the stable output of the 
Rocky Mountain States so declined as to limit its pro- 
duction that the successful prospectors of the past had 
already located many more prospects than could be 
developed or that it was wise to develop. 

Those mines which are in operation will sooner or 
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later have exhausted their reserves and at that time, 
to repeat a statement frequently made by the MINING 
ConGREsSS JOURNAL, ‘‘the capital, the brains and the 
labor now engaged in the operation of those mines will 
be without employment,’’ unless in the meantime new 
mines are developed from the thousands of promising 
prospects which exist everywhere throughout the West 
but for the development of which a sufficient induce- 
ment is not presented. 

The Sacramento Convention to be held September 
29 to October 4 will arrange a full discussion of all 
of the handicaps which now affect the mining industry, 
and an effort will be made to develop conditions under 
which not only that the western mining industry may 
be brought back to its old-time stage of prosperity; not 
only for the benefit of the West, but in order that the 
nation may not be hampered in its prosperity by the 
lack of those basic materials which industry requires. 


HOW POWER GROWS 

HE Emergency Fleet Corporation found itself 

either with too many ships or with not enough 

business. It couldn’t sell the ships; it would in- 
crease the loss to lay them up; and, hence, it needed 
more business. The Merchant Marine Act of 1920 pro- 
vided a simple and effective device by which business 
could be driven to the ships. All the Fleet Corporation 
had to do, under the law, was to persuade the Shipping 
Board to certify that American boats were adequate to 
earry America’s foreign trade. That fact being certified 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, the latter must 
cancel all export rates on goods moving in foreign bot- 
toms. The export rate, almost universally, is lower 
than the domestic rate to the same port. Therefore, the 
cancellation of the export rate established a rate differ- 
ential against foreign ships. 

This was done and raised, at once, the whole question 
of our merchant marine. Particularly, it raised the 
question how we were to defray the extra expense of 
maintaining our own ships in the face of foreign com- 
petition. Are we going to compel them to compete with 
foreign ships; take the loss which such competition 
entails; and pay that loss out of taxes as a ship subsidy? 
If not, are we to compel the American shipper to pay 
rates high enough to keep the fleet going and lose a 
chance of doing the foreign business? 

It is admitted that a loss must be sustained. The only 
question is whether that loss should be confined to the 
business moving, or whether, in broader interest, it 
should be spread over the whole body of taxpayers. Up 
to a certain point, this is an extremely broad question 
in political economy and, hence, decidedly a debatable 
issue. 

Some questions of fact entered which had to be taken 
seriously into account. These facts are too numerous 
to record in the short space here available. It is enough 
to say that between the shippers on one side and the 
Fleet Corporation on the other, the big question is 
whether it is true that the Fleet is equipped to handle 
all of America’s business in the way that American 
business must be handled. The resulting argument had 
not proceeded half an hour before one of those tangles 
inserted itself which is quite common when dealing 
with a discretionary commission. The Mw, unfortu- 
nately, does not compel a discretionary commission to 
justify its opinion. It merely says that if that commis- 
sion is of an opinion—no matter how arrived at—that 
a state of facts exists, then its opinion shall govern. The 
shippers have definite knowledge that the Fleet Corpora- 
tion cannot handle American business. Still, they face 
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the stubborn fact that the Shipping Board has expressed 
the opposite opinion. And, from a reading of the law, 
it seems that the shippers have no appeal. 

When affairs were in that apparently hopeless posi- 
tion, the Commerce Commission, responding to the man- 
date of the law, ordered the railways to revise their 
tariffs in accordance with what, technically, is known as 
Section 28. That brought the whole matter before the 
Commerce Commission, which was appealed to to sus- 
pend the application of its order. At that juncture, the 
oil interests, represented by Mr. Dow, proceeded with the 
utmost caution and discretion. Mr. Dow made it plain 
that he did not ask the Commerce Commission to usurp 
the power of the Shipping Board. All he asked was 
that it should suspend its order until he had time to 
convince the Shipping Board that it had made a mistake 
and to persuade it to revise its certificate. 

However, some other shippers, wholly out of patience 
with the Shipping Board, and despairing of being able 
to persuade it, went boldly into the hearing room of the 
Commerce Commission and asked the latter body to set 
itself up as the appellate division of the Shipping Board. 

Such an appeal might very easily inspire the ambi- 
tions of men of certain caliber on any public commis- 
sion. The Commerce Commission already is sitting prac- 
tically as the dictator of rail transportation and there- 
fore, as supreme within the confines of the nation over 
the whole question of transportation and commerce. If 
it should become the appellate division of the Shipping 
Board, its powers would be equally extended far beyond 
the confines of the United States. It might become, 
under such an arrangement, a world power in transpor- 
tation. To be invited to oceupy any such a position 
would, naturally, appeal to the ambitions of any group 
of public men. 

The attorney who presented this request was a young 
man. Moreover, he was a brilliant young man. So far 
as he went, he thought clearly and argued cogently. It 
is to be doubted, however, whether, in his limited ex- 
perience, he was able to appreciate fully the character of 
his acts. As a matter of fact, it is just such things as 
this which extend and have extended the power of fed- 
eral commissions. Men, faced by a temporarily distress- 
ing situation, rush to some governmental agency for 
relief, rather than suffer a temporary embarrassment, 
and rather than working things out in orderly fashion 
by their own efforts. Thus it is that business people, by 
unshouldering their temporary burdens upon a govern- 
mental commission, increase the whole power of the fed- 
eral government—a fact about which they complain 
loudly a little later. This incident, annoying as it is 
proving, will prove to be worth its cost if it serves to 
teach the business people, concretely, how federal power 
grows. 


BEN FRANKLIN PRUDENCE 


“yO an extent, Benjamin Franklin still stands in 
the American mind as the embodiment of Ameri- 
ean thrift and prudence. The essence of his whole 

philosophy of life seems to have been to work hard and 
to save. He was unsparing in his personal effort to make 
his business prosper. He considered it close to a sin to 
indulge in any extravagance. In the parlance of to-day, 
he was tight—close-fisted. To use the language of the 


street, he squeezed the dollar until the eagle squealed. 
Whenever our industry gets into a tight position, it 
revives memories of Franklin and tries to practice what 
he preached. 

However, there is another phase of the Franklin pol- 
icy which is quite as much overlooked as his thrift is 
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remembered. Franklin was as thrifty with his time as 
he was with his money. Nevertheless, he was unsparing 
with his time when it was necessary to promote the 
interests of good government. Ordinarily, he worked 
in his print shop until eleven or twelve o’clock at night. 
However, it was not unusual for him to take several 
nights a week or days and weeks of his time to devote 
to the interest of good government. His theory was that 
business efforts are wasted if those efforts are nullified 
by the actions of a bad government. It does no good to 
pile up money if an extravagant government comman- 
deers and wastes it. 

Also, Franklin had another idea. He took part of 
his precious time and devoted it to the organization of 
the Junta, and caused the Junta to become the collector 
of books of value, and the books thus collected became 
the foundation of the whole library system of America. 
Franklin’s theory was that business efforts are, in part, 
wasted, unless they are directed to an intelligent people. 

Franklin, therefore, was willing to devote part of his 
time to the education of the public, that thereby the 
resistance to his business effort might be broken down. 

These interpretations of the policy of Benjamin 
Franklin have a particular and peculiar application to 
the present status of the coal industry. It, unfortu- 
nately, is passing through a stage of enforced liquida- 
tion. During the last eight years it has accumulated 
many companies and perhaps some few institutions 
which are wholly unnecessary. That is, they are un- 
necessary in the sense that they are not performing a 
real function well. The resultant liquidation is neces- 
sary, of course. However, the pruning must be done 
with extreme care and rare intelligence, if the results 
are not to be disastrous. 

No arbitrary decision ean be made as to what mines 
are or are not necessary. Each one must prove for itself 
whether it has or has not a place in our economic sys- 
tem. And, we venture to believe that the ultimate 
decision will be made in favor of those who work hard 
and avoid extravagance. 

When it comes to liquidation of the institutions, the 
decision must be made along the same lines that Frank- 
lin laid down one hundred and fifty years ago. The 
coal industry must have a decent government under 
which to do business, or its commercial efforts are in 
vain. Those institutions, therefore, which are laboring 
for a good government and which are applying intelli- 
gent methods to the acquirement of a good government 
must, necessarily, be preserved. 

As we see it, there are two lines of decision for the 
coal industry to make; one is with respect to business 
organizations themselves. The essential question there 
is whether they are economically administered. The 
other decision is with respect to institutions, and the 
question there is whether they are working intelligently 
for a good and clean government, under which to do 
business. We venture to believe that only by the pre- 
servation of the economically sound business units and 
the politically sound institutions, will the coal industry 
emerge from its present liquidation in a safe position 
as far as the future is concerned. 


THESE PRYING TIMES 


ONGRESSIONAL investigation of executive 
activities began in an orderly enough fashion 
some months ago. But the Senate, to which we 
have always looked as the steady old wheel horse of 
the Congressional team, evidently heard the distant 
drums of the approaching campaign, reared up and 
snorted and off they went, as may well be said in the 
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present instance, ‘‘Hell bent for election.’’ At every 
rough spot in the road some already terrified passenger 
has been bumped off the political bandwagon bag and 
baggage, often as greatly to the surprise of the drivers 
as to the victim. When President Coolidge stepped to 
the center of the road and brought the runaway to its 
haunches with the stiffest jerk on the reins the Senate 
has felt in many years, there was universal public 
approval. American sense of fair play does not long 
relish character assassination, especially by characterless 
witnesses. Publie service should hereafter be listed 
among extra hazardous occupations with special insur- 
ance therefor. A policy might be provided that would 
insure on a sliding seale of indemnity, a small amount 
for the mere mention of a name before an investigating 
committee, a large amount if mentioned by a female wit- 
ness, and a double indemnity for total loss of character. 

It is the present hope of the publie that the fever of 
inquisition is subsiding. 


NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES 

[TH evidences accumulating that our natural 

resources are almost sure to play a prominent 

part in the impending campaign, attention is 
directed, forcefully, to the failure of the business people 
to meet this issue when it was still young. That is, 
almost any child can capture a lion cub but it requires 
a high-powered rifle in the hands of a skillful man or a 
whole company of shrewd men to destroy a full grown 
lion at large in a jungle. 

The ‘‘oil question,’’ for example, has been before the 
American people for the last twenty-five years. It 
would be going too much into detail to suggest how 
that issue might have been met at its inception. It is 
enough to say that that industry waited for over twenty 
years to form an effective organization with which to 
resist the attacks of its traducers. It has been less than 
five years since the oil industry began, even, to remove 
resistance from the path of sales. It is not, as yet, 
apparent that this industry is definitely organized to 
resist unsound propaganda against itself. 

The case of the coal industry is far more clear. In 
the fall of 1917, there was introduced into government 
the notion that we should neglect and ignore that solu- 
tion of the ‘‘eoal problem’’ which came through ade- 
quate production and transportation and to center the 
national thought upon an artificial scheme for distrib- 
uting equitably an inadequate supply. The whole idea 
was unsound from the beginning. Every man in the 
coal industry knew that it was unsound. It pretended 
to build up a chain of artificial conditions which must 
lead to a wholly artificial price. That is, there was to 
be an artificial curtailment of production, supported by 
an artificial restriction of transportation. This would 
result in an artificial shortage of coal. To match that, 
there must be artificial distribution ; artificial price fix- 
ing; and artificial storage. It was definitely proposed 
that we should set aside the natural laws of trade and 
substitute a whole system of federal regulation. It was 
that scheme which the coal industry knew to be un- 
sound. 

However, opportunity presented itself time after time 
for the termination of this unsound thought. Each 
time, the coal industry postponed action. That is to 
say, the Fuel Administration was, perhaps, a wise in- 
strumentality to use during the war. We do not affirm 


it; we merely say that, perhaps, it was all right. How- 
ever, it existed solely as a part of our war machinery 
and should have ended with the war. 


When that machine was reconstructed to serve dur- 
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ing the miners’ strike of 1919, the coal men had an 
opportunity to end the extension of the war machinery 
into times of peace. At that time, the operators should 
have carried the whole matter to the Supreme Court. 
They neglected to do so; they postponed action. 

In the summer of 1920, the Commerce Commission 
undertook to regulate the coal industry through the 
issuance of ‘‘service orders.’’ That presented another 
extension of the war machinery into peace times. The 
coal industry might then have ended the whole scheme 
by carrying the question to the Supreme Court. Again, 
they postponed action. 

In the summer of 1922, there was a return of artificial 
price control and distribution—the same old war 
thought. Again, the operators had an opportunity to 
free themselves from this burden and postponed action. 

As a result of coal’s inaction in the summer of 1922, 
the Coal Commission was appointed. The powers which 
Congress assumed to extend to it were clearly those 
which the Congress, itself, does not possess—the right 
to go into private books and papers for information to 
spread, without public purpose, upon the public records. 
Here again the operators postponed action. 

It is highly significant that with each extension of 
artifice into the affairs of the coal industry, there grew 
up an increasing number of unnecessary mines and 
institutions. And, it is important that the effort at 
liquidation today—an effort that is all but involving 
the industry in wholesale insolvency—is directed at the 
removal of those very unnecessary mines and institutions 
which were invited into the industry by these artificial 
restraints. 

If it were possible to calculate the cost of this inaction, 
at opportune times, the industry would be staggered by 
the total. It would have to compute the cost of com- 
plying with orders for artificial restraint. It would 
have to add to that amazing total the present cost of 
getting rid of the whole chain of unnecessary mines 
and institutions. 

The total cost is not yet paid. This summer, unless 
all signs fail, the control of natural resources will be a 
great question in the campaign. The oil and the coal 
industries will, then, have to resist finally the efforts 
which they should have stopped years ago. They will 
be forced to fight a lion when they might, easily, have 
eaptured the cub. 


KILLING THE GOOSE 


a4 MINE is a hole where fools dump their 

money.’’ This saying appears in a pamphlet 

which recently was given wide circulation by 
the Treasury Department in an effort to create a public 
demand for Treasury savings certificates. It is entirely 
proper that the department should issue warnings 
against get-rich-quick schemers, unscrupulous promoters 
and glib-tongued confidence men, if in so doing care is 
exercised not to injure or destroy the means of financing 
the legitimate speculative ventures which in the past 
have contributed largely to the growth of the mining 
industry and the development of the country’s mineral 
resources. 

According to the department, mining is a very expen- 
sive undertaking which none but the rich can afford to 
trifle with. ‘‘There are many good mining and oil 
investments,’’ says the pamphlet, ‘‘but how can you tell 
the good from the bad?’’ Investors therefore are urged 
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to put their money into bonds of the federal, state and 
local governments, railroad and public utility corpora- 
tions and like securities, and are advised not to risk their 
money in new ventures. 

Suppose a prospector finds a promising mining pros- 
pect and is unable to secure funds for its development 
from the investment bankers without presenting them 
with a bonus of 51 percent interest in the venture. His 
only alternative is to raise funds by selling stock to the 
public. Some of the largest mines in the country have 
been financed in this way and small investors who specu- 
lated with the prospector have become wealthy. Most 
of the men who are leaders in the mining industry today 
were once men of moderate means. Their initiative, 
their courage, their speculations, and their patience 
made possible their success. Their savings were put into 
‘*holes where fools dump their money.”’ 

The mining industry is a great basic industry. Its 
products are absolute necessities of modern civilization. 
Mining investments involve no greater risks than those 
involved in many other lines of industry. The pros- 
perity of the mining industry is vital to the welfare of 
the nation. Its development should not be deterred or 
its eredit depressed. The Treasury Department, in pro- 
moting the sale of government securities and in attempt- 
ing to thwart the schemes of the unscrupulous, should 
not issue warnings in language which will destroy min- 
ing undertakings which are lawfully conceived and legit- 
imately promoted. 


THOSE HELPFUL INVESTIGATIONS 


HE fear that the numerous Congressional investi- 

gations now in progress would have a depressing 

effect upon the nation’s business, is being dis- 
solved by the realization that these investigations may 
prove exceedingly beneficial. While the Senators and 
Representatives who comprise the various investigating 
committees are busy probing into the affairs of govern- 
ment departments and into a variety of other matters 
of political significance, the danger of any radical legis- 
lation during this session of Congress is steadily dis- 
appearing. The time of adjournment of this Congress 
is rapidly approaching. 

If the investigations last long enough, it will be impos- 
sible for the 68th Congress to tamper with the transpor- 
tation act, enact ‘‘blue-sky’’ laws, create a new govern- 
mental agency to deal with and regulate the already 
over-regulated coal industry, curtail the powers of and 
hog-tie the Supreme Court by giving Congress power 
to override that court’s decisions, and otherwise disturb 
the established institutions and principles around which 
our nation has grown so tremendously in importance 
as a world power and as a government of, by and for 
the people. 

The investigations thus far have disclosed nothing of 
great national importance nor anything that reflects 
diseredit upon the efficiency of the government, the 
integrity of its officials, or the principles for which the 
great political parties stand. As this fact becomes more 
apparent to the general public, confidence in our form 
of government and in the integrity of its officials will 
be stronger than ever before. The present investiga- 
tions will prove that graft and crookedness do not and 
cannot exist where a system of checks and balances. such 
as that established under the Constitution, is maintained 
and supported. 


| 
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Carl Scholz 


Hugh Shirkie 


J. G. Bradley 


NATIONAL COAL EQUIPMENT EXPOSITION 


National Coal Week To Be Celebrated In Cincinnati, Week May 12th. President 

Coolidge May Address Meeting Over Radio—Practical Program Operating Prob- 

blems To Be Discussed—One Hundred And Twenty-Five Exhibits By Coal 
Equipment Manufacturers—Epoch-Making Event In History Of Coal 


HE two great organizations rep- 
resenting the coal mining indus- 
try—the National Coal Associa- 
tion and the American Mining Congress 
—for the first time in the history of 
the industry are holding simultaneous 
meetings that are the most important 
and significant ever held in the coal 
mining industry. It is believed that 
these two meetings will bring together 
at Cincinnati during the week of May 
12, representatives of every coal min- 
ing district and the largest and most 
representative group of delegates this 
industry has ever assembled. The 
primary purpose of the convention is 
the development of greater efficiency in 
the production and distribution of coal 
and a closer cooperation between the 
coal producer and the general public. 
The coal industry is face to face with 
the most bitter contest of its history. 
Operators are everywhere in- 
quiring, “How can we sell more 
coal?” Only those companies 
that utilize the utmost economy 
and efficiency in operation can 
hope to survive the conditions 
which are the aftermath of the 
signing of the wage scale at 
Jacksonville. 

The American Mining Con- 
gress, hoping to render a sub- 
stantial service to the coal mine 
operator, is staging at Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, during the week of 
May 12, a National Exposition 
of Coal Mining Equipment. This 
exposition is held in conjunction 
with the Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of the National Coal 


Association which convenes in Cincin- 
nati at the same time. A program of 
practical operating problems has been 
prepared as an ally of the exposition, 
combining a discussion of practical 
problems, with actual demonstration of 
the equipment designed to meet those 
problems. These discussions in no way 
conflict with the program of the Na- 
tional Coal Association, whose sessions 
will be held in the mornings and the 
discussions of practical problems will 
take place in the afternoons and eve- 
nings. The subjects to be discussed in- 
clude problems of the mine electrical 
men, recent developments in equipment 
for preparation of coal, how to increase 
the percentage of lump coal by better 
blasting methods, correlation of me- 
chanical loading and haulage and min- 
ing systems, and necessity for rock dust- 
ing. The discussions will take place 
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in the hall immediately adjoining the 
exposition auditorium and will give the 
operators in attendance a splendid op- 
portunity to tie in the discussions with 
practical operating exhibits. 

Mr. Ralph C. Becker, chairman of 
the Program Committee, has arranged 
a program which is believed will be to 
the material advantage of operators and 
manufacturers. After discussions with 
a large number of coal operators, it was 
decided that the outstanding problem 
of the coal mining industry today is to 
secure lower cost per ton of coal. It is 
recognized that the continued existence 
of many individual coal mining enter- 
prises is largely dependent upon the 
successful solution of this problem. 

Elaborate plans are under way for the 
formal opening of the exposition. An 
invitation has been extended to Presi- 
dent Coolidge to address this opening 
session over the radio in a ten- 
minute talk on the relation of 
coal to national prosperity. An 
invitation also has been extended 
to former United States Senator 
Atlee Pomerene to address the 
delegates on the subject of the 
relation of government to indus- 
try. 

The exposition will be for- 
mally opened by the Mayor of 
Cincinnati and an address of 
welcome delivered by the Presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Chamber 
of Commerce. The Cincinnati 
local committee, headed by Col. 
E. O. Dana, of the Campbell’s 
Creek Coal Company, as chair- 
man, and James C. Layne, of 
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the Eaton-Rhodes Company, as secretary, 
are arranging several interesting en- 
tertainment features, among which is 
included a barbecue and a boat ride and 
dance. Cincinnati, notoriously a splen- 
did host, is enthusiastic over the op- 
portunity to entertain this great body 


N. S. Greensfelder, Chairman 
Manufacturers Division, American Min- 
ing Congress, who will lead the dis- 
cussion on Better Blasting Methods, at 
the Exposition of Coal Equipment. 


of men, and everyone is assured a good 
time in addition to the opportunities 
offered to investigate the possibilities of 
“Lower Cost Per Ton of Coal.” Invita- 
tions have been extended by the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress to approximately 
10,000 coal operators to attend the ses- 
sions of the discussions of practical coal 
problems and view the exhibits of 
machinery. 


The following program has been an- 
nounced by the Program Committee, 
Ralph C. Becker, Keystone Consolidated 
Publishing Company, chairman; H. F. 
Reck, Streeter-Amet Automatic Weigh- 
ing and Recording Machine Company, 
and Alphonse F. Brosky, Coal Age, vice 
chairmen: 


(There will be no prepared papers. 
All notes will be delivered without the 
aid of manuscripts. Each discussion 
from the floor is limited to three minutes 
for each individual.) 
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Program 


Monday, May 12 
7:30 P. M. Music Hall Auditorium, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Formal cpening ceremonies and ad- 
dress of welcome for the National 
Exposition of Coal Mining Equip- 
ment and Machinery. 


Tuesday, May 13 
10:00 A. M. Music Hall Auditorium. 


Subject: Problems Of Mine Electrical 
Men 
Chairman: Graham Bright, Consult- 
ing Electrical Engineer. 

PROBLEM I.—Storage Batteries on Cut- 
ting Machines and Main-Line 
Locomotives. 

Comments by R. L. Kings- 
land, Superintendent 
of Power and Mechani- 
cal Department, The 
Consolidation Coal Co.10:00-10:10 
General Discussion ....... 10:10-10:20 

PROBLEM II.—Advantages of Multiple- 
Speed Fan Motors. 

Comments by A. B. Kiser, 


Electrical Engineer, 
Pittsburgh Coal Co... .10:20-10:30 
General Discussion ....... 10:30-10:40 


PROBLEM III.—Savings in Power and 
Maintenance by Better Voltage 
Regulation. 

Comments by Carl Lee, 
Electrical Engineer, 
Peabody Coal Co..... 10:40-10:50 
General Discussion ....... 10:50-11:00 

PROBLEM IV.—Economy of Equipment 

Standardization. 
Comments by J. H. Ed- 

wards, Electrical En- 

gineer, Elkhorn Piney 


Coal Mining Co....... 11:00-11:10 

General Discussion ...... 11:10-11:20 

PROBLEM V.—Inspection of Electrical 
Equipment. 


Comments by C. L. Harrod, 
Electrical Engineer, In- 
diana Coal Operators’ 
Power Association. ...11:20-11:30 


General Discussion........ 11:30-11:40 
PROBLEM VI.—Testing of Electrical 
tages. 
Equipment. 
Comments by J. F. Mac- 
Williams, Electrical 


Engineer, Pennsyl- 

vania Coal & Coke 

Corporation 11:40-11:50 
General Discussion ....... 11:50-12:00 


1:30 p. m. Music Hall Auditorium. 


Subject: Recent Developments In Equip- 
ment For Preparation Of Coal 
Chairman: Col. Warren R. Roberts, 

president, Roberts & Schaefer Co. 
1. The New Dry Cleaning Process: 
Present Development and Advan- 
Comments by Humphrey 
D. Smith, general super- 
intendent, American 
General discussion ...... 1:45- 2:10 
2. Primary vs. Secondary Preparation: 
viz., Preparation in the Tipple vs. 
Preparation by Supplemental Equip- 
ment, Including the Best Equipment 
for each Process. 
Comments by Hugh 
Shirkie, president, 
Shirkie Coal Co........ 2:10- 2:25 
General discussion ...... 2:25- 2:50 
38. Most Modern Equipment for Loading 
Each Size of Coal After Prepara- 
tion. 


Comments by G. F. Osler, 

general manager, Pitts- 

burgh Terminal Coal Co. 2:50- 3:05 
General discussion ...... 3:05- 3:30 


HoTEL GIBSON 


6:30 p. m. Informal “Get-Together” 
Dinner, Hotel Gibson. Speaker, A. 
J. Moorshead, president, Madison 
Coal Corporation. 


8:00 p. m. 


Subject: How To Increase The Per- 
centage Of Lump Coal By Better 
Blasting Methods 


Chairman: H. S. Adams, president, Peer- 
less Coal Co. 
Comments by N. S. 

Greensfelder, editor, 

The Explosives Engi- 

General discussion ...... 8:10- 8:30 

Reports of Experiments ‘in the Spring- 
field, Ill., District. 
Comments by H. C. 

Adams, president, Cen- 

tral Operators’ Asso- 

General discussion ...... 8:40- 9:00 

Tests That Have Been Made to Produce 
More Lump Coal in the Pittsburgh 
District. 

Comments by C. W. Nel- 

son, Research Fellow 

Carnegie Institute of 

Technology and U. S. 

Bureau of Mines ...... 9:00- 9:10 
General discussion ...... 9:10- 9:30 
Comments by J. E. Craw- 

shaw, explosives engi- 

neer, U. S. Bureau of 

General discussion ...... 9:40-10:00 

Motion Pictures of Various Coal Mining 

Operations Following the Discus- 

sion. 


Wednesday, May 14 


Morning. Meeting of the National Coal 
Association. 


1:30 p. m. Music Hall Auditorium. 


Subject: Correlation Of Mechanical 
ading With Haulage and 
Miring Systems—Part I 
Chairman: Howard N. Eavenson, con- 
sulting engineer. 
1. Review of Progress. 
Comments by D. J. Car- 
roll, chief engineer, Chi- 
cago, Wilmington and 
Franklin Coal Co...... 1:30- 1:40 
General discussion ...... 1:40- 2:00 
2. Determining Factors in Application 
of Various Types. 
Comments by Raymond 
A. Walter, consulting 


2:00- 2:10 

General discussion ...... 2:10- 2:30 

3. Preparation of Mechanically Loaded 
Coal. 


Comments by Thomas F. 
Downing, Jr., general 
manager, Logan County 


Coal Corporation ...... 2:30- 2:40 
General discussion ...... 2:40- 3:00 
4. Mechanical Loaders for Rapid Entry 


Driving. 
Comments by Carl Scholz, 
general manager, 
Raleigh - Wyoming Coal 
General discussion ...... 3:10- 3:30 


—— 
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Morning. Meeting of the Na- 
tional Coal Association. 


1:30 p. m. Music Hall Audi- 
torium. 


Subject: Correlation (Of Me- 
chanical Loading With Haul- 
age and Mining Systems 
—Part II 
Chairman: Howard N. Eaven- 

son. 
5. In Connection with Room- 
and-Pillar Mining 
Comments by David 
Ingle, president, 
Ayrshire Coal 
1:30- 1:40 
General discussion 1:40- 2:00 
6. In Connection with Longwall Mining. 
Comments by R. Dawson 
Hall, engineering editor, 
“Cont 2:00- 2:10 
General discussion ...... 2:10- 2:30 
. Relative to Mine Car Haulage. 
Comments by J. Dearing 
Christian, assistant to 
President Imperial Col- 
General discussion ...... 2:40- 3:00 
8. Relative to Conveyor Haulage. 
Comments by Everett E 
Drennen, president, 
West Virginia Coal & 


Came 3:00- 3:10 
General discussion ...... 3:10- 3:30 
4:00 p. m. 


Entertainment By Cincinnati Conven- 
tion Committee Including Boat 
Ride, Barbecue and Dance 


Friday, May 16 


Morning. Meeting of the National Coal 
Association. 


1:30 p. m. Music Hall Auditorium. 
Subject: Necessity For Rock Dusting 


_Chairman: John E, Jones, safety engi- 


neer, Old Ben Coal Corporation. 
1. Occurrence, Characteristics and Be- 
havior of Coal Dust. 
Comments by J. W. Paul, 
mining engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines....... 1:30- 1:40 
General discussion ...... 1:40- 1:50 
2. Actual Experiences with, and Tried 
Methods of, Applying Rock Dust. 
Comments by John E. 
General discussion ...... 2:10- 2:30 
3. Methods of Procedure. 
Comments by John T. 
Ryan, general manager, 


General discussion ...... 2:40- 2:50 
4. Rock Dust vs. Water. 

Comments by Edward 

Steidle, supervisor of 

Cooperative Mining De- 

partment, Carnegie In- 

stitute of Technology.. 2:50- 3:00 
General discussion ...... 3:00- 3:10 


5. Cooperation of U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
Comments by George S. 
Rice, chief mining engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of 

3:10- 3:20 

General discussion ...... 3:20- 3:30 


W. R. Roberts, Chairman, 
Coal Branch, Standardization 
Division, American Min- 
ing Congress 


Above—Geo. S. Rice, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines; 
H. C. Adams, Peerless Coal 
Co. 


A partial list of the companies who 
will have exhibits at the National Expo- 
sition of Coal Mining Equipment, to- 
gether with the material they plan to 
show, is as follows: 


AMERICAN MINE DOOR COMPANY, 
Canton, Ohio 


Will exhibit automatic mine door 
in operation; automatic switch 
thrower; cable splicers; and other 
electrical devices. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY, Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

Will have display of empty dyna- 
mite cases, dummy cartridges, 
dummy blasting caps, dummy elec- 
tric blasting caps, blasting machines, 
rheostats, galvanometers, leading 
and connecting wire. The display 
will cover all the accessories used in 
blasting work. 


AUTOMATIC RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Will exhibit automatic 
reclosing circuit breakers 
for switchboard mounting; 
enclosed type for section- 
alizing distribution system 
underground; automatic 
motor starter for mine 
pumps; battery charging 
switch for protecting stor- 
age batteries on charge; 
thermal relays; bearing 
relays; overload relays; and 
miscellaneous relays. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COM- 
PANY, INC., Bethlehem, Pa. 
Will exhibit the new Bethlehem 
steel mine ties; heavy duty mine 
frog and switch work, including solid 
manganese frogs; heavy duty 
switch; parallel throw switch stand; 
manganese and rolled steel guard 
rails, ete.; also treated mine-car 
coupling links and coupling pins; 
steel sprags with guards, etc. 


CAR-DUMPER AND EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, Chicago, III. 
Will exhibit “Solidcar”  self- 
dumping cage model. 


CARNEGIE STEEL COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
Will exhibit steel mine timbers; 
steel cross ties; and steel wheels for 
mine cars and mine locomotives. 


CENTRAL FROG AND SWITCH COM- 
PANY, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Will exhibit mining track equip- 
ment, such as_ frogs, switches, 
switch stands, turnouts, extension 
points, steel ties, etc. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL COM- 
PANY, New York, N. Y. 

Will exhibit electric and pneu- 
matic rotary coal drills (mounted 
and unmounted); pneumatic per- 
cussive auger; rock drill; portable 
electric drill and grinders; portable 
pneumatic drill and grinders; elec- 
tric hammer drill; pneumatic hoists; 
and air compressors (mine car, 
portable and stationary). 


CINCINNATI ELECTRICAL TOOL 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Will exhibit portable electric coal 
drills; portable electric hand drills; 
electric bench grinders and floor 
grinders. 


COAL AGE, New York City 
Publications. 
COPPUS ENGINEERING CORPORA- 
TION, Worcester, Mass. 
Will exhibit Coppus VANO 
Blower for auxiliary mine ventila- 


tion featuring compressed-air driven 
blower. 
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DEMING COMPANY, Salem, Ohio 

Will exhibit an “Oil-Rite” motor- 
driven horizontal power pump in 
operation; a “Marvel” electric house 
pumping outfit in operation; a cross 
section of an “Oil-Rite” horizontal 
power pump; two Gokar grease 
guns; appropriate photographs, etc., 
descriptive of Deming mine pumps 
for all uses. 

DIAMOND MACHINE 
Monongahela, Pa. 

Will exhibit the Fort Wayne elec- 
tric rock drill. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 
INC., Wilmington, Delaware 

Will display cabinets showing imi- 
tation cartridges of dynamite, gran- 
ulations of blasting and sporting 
powders, and various accessories 
required for detonation of explo- 
sives; also an exhibit of Ventube 
for ventilation of mines, samples of 
Brattic Cloth, and fuse manufac- 
tured by Ensign-Bickford Company, 
of Simsbury, Conn. 

DURO .METAL PRODUCTS COM- 
PANY, Chicago, Ill. 
Will exhibit hoist controllers. 
DURIRON COMPANY, INC., Dayton, 
Ohio. 
Will exhibit acid-proof equipment. 
EDISON STORAGE BATTERY COM- 
PANY, Orange, N. J. 

Will exhibit Edison storage bat- 
teries, and will demonstrate their 
ruggedness by one of the tests that 
Mr. Edison made before allowing the 
battery to be marketed. 

ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Will exhibit large sample board 
and loose samples of overhead trol- 
ley equipment such as mine hangers, 
trolley clamps, section insulators, 
frogs, trolley wheels, trolley harps 
and splicing ears. 

ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will exhibit, in the foreground, 
batteries (locomotive and_ radio 
types); in the background, two 
illuminated oil paintings, one de- 
picting a mine locomotive scene, the 
other a radio scene. 

FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING 
PANY, Chicago, 

Will exhibit complete line of belt 
fasteners for transmission and 
heavy duty conveyor belts; Flexco 
and Flexco-Lok expanded steel lamp 
guards; will feature new styles of 
the P-19 mill type lamps; and will 
demonstrate proper application of 
alligator steel belt lacing and Flexco 
H. D. belt fasteners. 

GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Schenectady, New York 

Will exhibit full automatic sub- 

station in operation—150 K. W. size. 
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GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Chicago, II. 

Will exhibit model of Goodman 
locomotives; No. 50 cutter chain; 
large pictures of new machinery; 
and catalogs. 

HARRIS PUMP AND SUPPLY COM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will exhibit La Bour motor driven 
self-priming centrifugal priming 
unit; bronze multi port; check 
valves; bronze wood pipe connec- 
tors; an assortment of mine type 
bronze fittings, and Morris centri- 
fugal pump and motor. 

HENDRICK MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Carbondale, Pa. 

Will exhibit perforated metal 
screens; flanged lip screens; riveted 
elevator buckets; perforated elevator 
buckets, and conveyor pans. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, 
Wilmington, Delaware 
Complete information on explo- 


sives, blasting supplies, and their 
uses. 
J. R. HOE & SONS, INC., Middlesboro, 
K 


y. 
" Will exhibit one complete model 
mine, several trucks and_ several 
parts of mine cars. 

HOLMES & BROS, ROBT., Danville, Ill. 

Will exhibit two small working 
mode?s of mine cage and end loader; 
and framed photographs of other 
machinery. 

HYATT ROLLER BEARING 
PANY, Harrison, N. J. 

Will exhibit large motor-driven 
model of Hyatt bearing as used in 
mine cars, showing the principles of 
mounting and operation; smaller 
Hyatt bearings enclosed in glass, 
showing the lubricating principles; 
and representative samples of Hyatt 
bearings as used in mine cars. 

IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Iron- 
ton, Ohio 

Will exhibit complete low-type 
worm-drive ITIRONTON locomotive; 
complete IRONTON charging panel; 
and miscellaneous large photographs 
of IRONTON locomotives. 

JEFFREY MANUFACTURING 
PANY, Columbus, Ohio 

Will exhibit drop forged steel re- 
pair parts for coal cutters; photo- 
graphs; and catalogues. 

KANAWHA MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Charleston, W. Va. 

Will exhibit complete three track 
shaker screen model, mechanical 
parts of copper and driven by 3 
electric motors and installed in wood 
tipple; outfit completely assembled 
will be about 4 ft. wide by 5% ft. 
long by 4 ft. high. 

KEYSTONE CONSOLIDATED PUB- 
LISHING COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will have display of Mining 

Catalog, Coal Edition, an annual 
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catalog containing descriptive infor- 
mation on equipment and supplies 
for use at coal mines, together with 
treatises, engineering data, and 
tables pertinent to coal mining 
subjects; and Coal Catalog com- 
bined with Coal Field Directory, an 
annual catalog for the buyers and 
sellers of coal. 
KEYSTONE LUBRICATING COM- 
PANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Will exhibit Keystone manifold 
safety lubricator, showing photo- 


graphs of installations made on 
Jeffrey, Goodman and General Elec- 
tric mine locomotives, Goodman 


Arewall coal cutting machines, Joy 
coal loaders, etc. Will also display 
various densities of Keystone grease 
for mining equipment, including ball 
and roller bearing lubricants. 
KING POWDER COMPANY, Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Will exhibit packages and con- 
tainers of various commodities 
manufactured. 

LINCOLN STEEL AND FORGE COM- 
PANY, St. Louis, Mo: 

Will exhibit Lincoln mine car 
(model) ; Lincoln self-aligning jour- 
nal box trucks for mine cars (both 
inside and outside journal box appli- 
cation—actual equipment); Lincoln 
mine car complete (models); Lincoln 
automatic greasing machine for 
greasing mine cars; Lincoln metal 
mining trucks. 

LUNKENHEIMER COMPANY, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Will exhibit complete line of 
bronze, iron and steel globe, gate 
and check valves; boiler mountings; 
safety non-return valves; lubricat- 
ing devices; and engineering appli- 
ances of a similar nature. 

MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COM- 
PANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will exhibit their General Safety 
equipment for mines, including the 
new Edison Electric Miner’s Lamp 
(1923-4 invention), the Miner’s Self- 
Rescuer, Improvements in Rescue 
Apparatus, a New Mask for Mine 
Fire Fighting and the new M.S. A. 
H-H Inhalator for treating the 
unconscious in the method designed 
by Drs. Yandell, Henderson and 
Haggard, of Yale University. 

MINING SAFETY DEVICE COM- 
PANY, Bowerston, Ohio 

Will exhibit a graded track lead- 
ing to a mine cage; a Nolan Auto- 
matic Cager located on track and 
a set of Nolan Automatic Horn 
Stops on cage; a trip of mine cars 
will be held in position on the track 
and fed one by one to the cage by 
the Automatic Feeder, and will be 
caught and held on the cage by the 
Automatic Cushioned Horn Stop. 
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OHIO BRASS COMPANY, Mansfield, O. 
Will exhibit trolley line equip- 
ment; rail bonds; electric arc 
welders; porcelain insulators; and 
headlights. 

OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY, 
New York City. 

Will exhibit Oxy-Acetylene cut- 
ting and welding equipment; oxygen 
and acetylene in cylinders; calcium 
carbide for generating acetylene; 
demonstrations of cutting and weld- 
ing steel and cast iron. 

PHILADELPHIA STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Will display storage battery ex- 
hibition cells. These cells are dum- 
mies for display only and contain 
no acid or liquid. There also will 
be several framed pictures. 

PITTSBURGH KNIFE AND FORGE 
COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will exhibit mine-car hitchings; 
rotary dump swivel hitchings; min- 
ing machine bits and bit steel. 

POST-GLOVER ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Will exhibit Post-Glover Homa- 
nite Steel Grid Resistance; W. & W. 
Self-starters; and mining specialties. 

POWER EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will exhibit a coal-mine gathering 
pump connected to a 2 h. p. motor, 
pumping water from an open tank 
and returning water to same tank; 
also one pump dismantled to show 
the interior construction. 

RAIL WELDING AND BONDING 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio 

Will have demonstration of Una 
Bonding by the Una Process and 
display of Una Bonds, Una Dyna- 
motor, type BB, and Ajax resistance 
welder. 

ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER COM- 
PANY—AMERICAN COAL CLEAN- 
ING CORPORATION, Chicago, Ill. 

Will exhibit American Pneumatic 
Separator mounted for exhibit 
operation; operating model of stand- 
ard Marcus screen; operating model 
of balanced Marcus screen; and 
automatic machine (Super-Sales- 
man) exhibiting 16 enlarged photo- 
graphs of plants. 

ROLLWAY BEARING 
INC., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Will exhibit heavy duty precision 
bearings for mining machines, ore 
crushers, motors, hoists, etc.; wide 
type bearings for coal and ore cars, 
shives, conveyors, etc. 

ROME WIRE COMPANY, Rome, N. Y. 

Will exhibit Rome “Super-Serv- 
ice” products, including cords, loco- 
motive and mining machine and 
welding cables; heavy-duty rubber 
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sheathed cord or cable for service 
everywhere regardless of conditions; 
a rubber-sheathed cable that is built 
for roughing it. 
SANFORD-DAY IRON WORKS, INC., 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

Will exhibit miniature coal mine 
in full operation, equipped with 
automatic drop bottom cars and 
automatic couplers; moving pictures 
of drop bottom car installations and 
showing other equipment manufac- 
tured by company; power grease 
gun; trucks, etc. 


Ralph C. Becker, 


Program Committee 


Chairman 


SKF INDUSTRIES, INC., New York 
City 

Will exhibit a range of Skayef 

self-aligning ball and roller bear- 


ings, Hess-Bright deep-groove ball 
bearings, also a number of interest- 

ing moving models which will 
demonstrate the anti-friction quali- 
ties of SKF marked ball bearings. 
SIMPLEX WIRE AND CABLE COM- 

PANY, Chicago, Il. 

Will exhibit Tirex mining cables; 

Tirex portable cords; 
lated with rubber, 


cables insu- 
varnished cam- 


bric and paper for all electrical 
purposes; and borehole and shaft 
cables. 

SOUTHERN WHEEL COMPANY— 


AMERICAN BRAKE SHOE AND 
FOUNDRY COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 
The Southern Wheel Company will 
exhibit no equipment, but will have 
on hand catalogs, circulars, souve- 
nirs, etc., and will have an assort- 


ment of posters regarding their 
various products. 
The American Brake Shoe and 


Foundry Company will exhibit their 
various lines of mine locomotive 
brake shoes. 
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STREETER-AMET WEIGHING AND 
RECORDING COMPANY, Chicago, 
Illinois 

Will exhibit automatic weight in- 
dicating and recording machinery 
for weighing moving loads. 

SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Will have photographs of Sulli- 
van Ironclad Coal Cutters; portable 
underground air compressors; ham- 
mer drills; diamond core drills; coal 
loading machines; cutter bit sharp- 
eners, etc. Will also have on hand 
catalogs, bulletins, etc., on above 
machines. 

TEMPLETON, KENLY & COMPANY, 
LTD., Chicago, Illinois. 

Will exhibit Simplex Jacks— 
showing different models for use in 
and around mines; repair work on 
all equipment and track mainte- 
nance; all with safety feature of 
automatic raising and lowering. 

Jack capacity from 1 t» 35 tons. 

TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COM- 
PANY, Canton, Ohio 

Will exhibit axles of various de- 
signs which are equipped with 
Timken tapered roller bearings for 
use in coal-mine service, also con- 
veyor rolls equipped with Timken 
tapered roller bearings. 

TRIUMPH ELECTRIC COMPANY, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Type T self-start induction motor 
showing remote control for fans and 
blowers, pumps, etc., in mines, re- 
gardless of weight of initial load. 

WATT MINING CAR WHEEL COM- 
PANY, Barnesville, Ohio. 

Will exhibit low-type composite 
mine car with “Watt Famous” 
Hyatt roller bearing truck and band 
brake, being one of a fleet of 600 
cars now being built by company for 
the Island Creek Coal Company; 
different types of trucks for mine 
cars; will have demonstration of the 
Bulldog Automatic Couplers for 
mine cars. 

WAVERLY OIL WORKS COMPANY, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will have a display of ALL 
PENNSYLVANIA lubricating oils 
and greases, and special lubricants 
adapted to the use of mining ma- 
chinery. 

WEINMAN PUMP MFG. COMPANY, 
Columbus, Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Will exhibit 4x7 Special Anti-Acid 
Mine Gathering Pump; 3x3 “LLB” 
Full Ball Bearing; Special Anti-Acid 
Metal; and Double Suction Centri- 
fugal Pump (both pumps will be in 
operation). 

WEIR FROG COMPANY, Cincinnati, O. 

Will exhibit complete mine turn- 
out and various types of switch 
stands and other track fittings. 
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THE BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY—ITS RELATIONS TO THE 
PUBLIC AND ITS OWN NEEDS 


Coal Facing Most Critical Period In Its History—Great Need For Leadership— 
A Real Program For Presenting To The Public Facts Concerning Coal Essen- 
tial—Ways And Means Outlined 


HE coal industry is today facing 
conditions that have never before 
existed—the most critical period 

in its history—conditions that call for 
leadership of the highest type from all 
standpoints, financial, operating and dis- 
tribution, as well as for the closer co- 
ordination of all its organizations and 
members—the latter the greatest need 
of the industry today, carrying with it, 
education of the public, of its representa- 
tives and of the industry itself; some 
measure of realization of that need is un- 
mistakably evidenced today and augurs 
well for the future if carried further 
into action. 


EDUCATION OF THE PUBLIC 


There has been, during the past year, 
a great deal written and said about edu- 
cating the public regarding coal; much 
of the projected legislation has stressed 
its importance and the good that would 
result from a greater knowledge of the 
industry on the part of the public. 

The U. S. Coal Commission made the 
following statements in its reports, all 
emphasizing the importance of the in- 
dustry and-the need for public knowl- 
edge regarding it: 

“The coal-mining industry is not only 
one of the largest in our country, but 
its uninterrupted service is essential to 
the well-being of the whole people; the 
condition of this key industry affects 
directly and in large measure the pros- 
perity of all American industry; the 
large public interest in coal raises fun- 
damental questions touching the relation 
of private right to public welfare; but 
underlying these questions in economics 
and law are the issues of peace in the 
industry and justice to the individual— 
issues that strike deep into the heart of 
American institutions.” 

“This dependence upon coal is not only 
countrywide but all embracing: every 
man, woman, and child is the beneficiary 
of coal.” 

“As the direct source of the energy 
that turns most of the wheels of an in- 
dustrial nation, coal affects the com- 
munity at large to a degree that is not 
generally realized until the continuity of 
this service is threatened.” 

“The public-welfare element in coal, 
then, is seen in the dependence of public 
health and safety on an unfailing sup- 
ply of fuel, in the close connection be- 
tween the prosperity of most industries 


*Tuttle corporation. 
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and the uninterrupted operation of the 
coal mines, and in the obvious fact that 
without coal the great network of rail- 
roads which binds together this great 
country would be an idle, useless thing.” 

“The first step toward protection of 
the public interest in the mining and 


In addition to what the public 
wants to know about coal, it should 
be made to know all facts that would 
be of benefit, both to the consumer 
and to the industry; all set forth 
in plain, unvarnished, readily under- 
standable language, stressing points 
that are of especial interest and im- 
portance. 


marketing of coal as a continuous and 
efficient service is a better public under- 
standing of the coal business.” 

“The Government and the leaders of 
the coal industry both are blamable if 
the public has no proper conception of 
what coal means to the country, what 
conditions and handicaps have to be 
met in the mining and distribution of 
coal, what economies can be effected, 
what advance is needed and what can 
be done in bettering working and living 
conditions. On all of these subjects, the 
public needs information and the indus- 
try needs publicity.” 

“The Commission realizes that the 
largest opportunity and the largest re- 
sponsibility for putting the coal industry 
in order lies with the industry itself. 
Self-determination is the ideal.” 

“Every industry and every citizen 
throughout the country is directly or in- 
directly dependent upon coal.” 

“The coal mining industry, in point 
of numbers employed, outranks any sin- 
gle manufacturing industry and stands 
next to transportation and agriculture. 
Approximately three quarters of a mil- 
lion men are employed in this industry, 
of whom 90 percent work underground. 
The capital invested, according to the 
rough figures of the census, is $2,330,- 
000,000, of which $430,000,000 is invested 
in the anthracite region and the re- 
mainder in the bituminous fields.” 

But, the average citizen is mainly in- 
terested in the coal he uses for keeping 
his house warm; coal means to him the 
material he uses for that purpose, be it 
anthracite or bituminous and it is dif- 
ficult to interest him in the economics 


and operation of the coal industry gen- 
erally. 

The manufacturer or industrial user 
is mainly interested in the purchase of 
the kind of coal that will do his work for 
the least outlay of money. The railroads 
have an added interest in its transporta- 
tion as an important source of revenue, 
but the basic questions and facts of the 
industry are of little interest to most 
consumers, while many of the latter are 
prejudiced against the industry and 
don’t care to learn any more about it 
than is necessary for their own im- 
mediate purposes. 

Even in Great Britain, where coal has 
been in the public eye quite as much as 
in this country, the colliery owners have 
recently started the publication in the 
trade and shipping papers of a series 
of short talks on coal for the express 
purpose of educating the public to a 
knowledge of the question and the diffi- 
culties involved in the operation of the 
coal industry. 

There is also a distinct and widespread 
feeling of distrust and suspicion regard- 
ing any statements made by those con- 
nected with the industry as to their dif- 
ficulties and the conditions under which 
they must operate. The industry itself 
is largely to blame for this feeling and it 
is quite time its leaders should take 
cognizance of this state of affairs and 
start immediate and definite action. 

So far, the pitiably inefficient and 
futile efforts that the industry, as a 
whole, has made to enlighten and inter- 
est the public have had little effect, ex- 
cept to cause controversies and excite 
the ridicule and often contempt of the 
general public, including the public 
press. 

It does little good to say that the 
average price of coal (bituminous) is 
lower now that it has been since 1916, 
when the man in the street knows he has 
paid $10 or $12 per ton for the coal in 
his cellar. 

Some real, easily understood and con- 
vincing explanations are needed and 
must be forthcoming, if the consumer 
is to be assured in his mind that there 
are good and sufficient reasons for the 
facts about which he feels aggrieved. 

The coal industry needs a public re- 
lations counsel, perhaps several of them; 
it'needs some constructive and convinc- 
ing work in the way of honorable and 
trustworthy education, not only of the 
public, but of itself. The industry needs 
to be educated to its possibilities and its 
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responsibilities, its shortcomings, its ad- 
vantages, in what it has, in what it lacks 
and in what it should do to put itself 
in the best light, in the light that it de- 
serves to be placed in, before the public. 

It has its associations, it is true, but 
their work is practically a sealed book 
to the public, which hears little about 
them except in times of emergency. 
What are these associations doing today 
to help the average coal man or to put 
the industry in its proper place as one 
of the great basic industries of the 
world? 

During the war, the importance of 
coal in the world’s then activities was 
clearly and strongly brought out; but 
almost entirely along the lines of war 
necessities. Its peacetime importance 
has been lost sight of, except in times 
of scarcity and in some particular in- 
stance. 

The industry itself and those engaged 
in it should be awakened to a full under- 
standing of its importance in every phase 
of our life, show the public what it is, 
what it means and that it stands for 
what is best, as much as any individual 
or any other industry. It should not be 
on the defensive all the time, subject 
to the whims and ignorance and political 
ambitions or our legislators, but it should 
be always on the offensive. If it must 
fight, let it hit the other fellow first— 
not wait until a false statement has 
been made, but put out its own facts 
first and in a convincing way, not in a 
partisan spirit, but as demanding a 
square deal and no favors. 

Let the industry organize itself as 
strongly and effectively as it can, let it 
give out the facts insistently as to its 
position and importance—the ignorance, 
often wilful, of the public and the press 
regarding it will quickly be displaced by 
enlightenment and interest. Let it 
claim its just dues and not mere suffer- 
ance, as being a disagreeable necessity. 

Why, there isn’t a material substance 
in the world so interesting, so full of 
possibilities as is coal; so universally 
known in the civilized world and so valu- 
able. Yet we do not even know its con- 
stitution and chemists and geologists are 
still at variance as to its characteristics 
and formation. 

To educate the public to overcome the 
feeling, often expressed or implied, of 
prejudice against the industry, is one of 
the most important problems facing it 
today. Yet what efforts are being made 
to solve it, either by trade associations 
or by individuals? The man who has 
done more than any other to put the in- 
dustry in its proper place before the 
public, to obtain for it fair treatment, 
to save it from its own self-sufficiency 
and narrow mindedness, who realizes 
fully its importance and its needs, never 
had any commercial or financial connec- 
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tion with the industry. Yet there are 
those in the industry who think and 
have said that his efforts were not sin- 
gie-minded, but were made from selfish 
motives and with an eye to his own 
popularity. It is not necessary to men- 
tion names, but if the industry has in it 
men with the brain and will power to do 
as much, now is the time for them to get 
busy and exert all their ability in bring- 
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ing the industry to its deserved place in 
the eyes of the country. 

The industry should, then, organize 
itself to the most effective and powerful 
limit, but always with due regard to 
public rights and fair dealing, not only 
to the public, but also to its own mem- 
bers. An integral part of such organi- 
zation would be education and public 
relation. Today, its unrepresentative 
organizations have numerous commit- 
tees that seldom, if ever, meet, but not 
one on public relations (as distinct from 
“Publicity”) nor have they a public re- 
lations counsel (the newly accepted name 
for the high-class publicity man) now 
a regular and important official in other 
trade bodies and separate industrial and 
transportation companies and systems. 


LEGISLATORS AND LEGISLATION 


As for our legislators—as long as the 
coal industry is the misunderstood, long- 
suffering football of calumny and error, 
without solid organization, not willing to 
help itself even—so long will they con- 
tinue to consider it a fertile field for 
political advancement and the securing 
of votes. 
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Real and effective education of the 
public by organized and_ systematic 
methods will soon smoke out the self- 
seeking legislator or government official, 
Federal or State, and will give us sane 
business-like and well-considered legisla- 
tion; if we must have legislation, let it 
be constructive and for the good of both 
the public and the industry. 

The amateur is generally fully pre- 
pared to give expert advice and to de- 
liver final judgment in matters upon 
which his ignorance is patent to every- 
one but himself. Congressional debates 
and hearings on coal are full of person- 
alities, prejudices and politics, regard- 
less of logic or economic and social 
values. 

Education in the workings of the coal 
industry is needed by none more than 
by our legislators. The various hear- 
ings and debates on coal held by them 
during the past three years have shown 
lamentable ignorance of the basic facts 
and conditions underlying the industry. 

The ignorance and inefficiency of our 
legislators was pointedly shown in the 
Act of September 22, 1922, creating the 
office of Federal Fuel Distributor, an 
Act which created an office without 
power, a mere gesture. 

The various reports issued by the U. 
S. Coal Commission have been available 
to the members of our Federal Legisla- 
tive Bodies, but it is doubtful if they 
have been studied by any except the few 
who desired to use the facts and recom- 
mendations contained in the reports for 
their own special purposes. 

However, it would seem that the only 
way in which the industry can reach in- 
dividual legislators, so as to compel them 
to attain some measure of knowledge of 
the industry, is through the education 
of the public, an added reason for insist- 
ent and systematic work in that direc- 
tion. 

It is hoped that authorization for the 
publishing of the complete report of the 
Coal Commission will be authorized by 
Congress, so that it may be available 
to all. 


VALUE OF COAL TO THE COMMUNITY 


The health as well as the wealth of 
the whole community is intimately 
bound up with the proper use of coal, 
whether in manufacturing operations, in 
transportation or as a domestic fuel. 

The nation ought to learn the true 
value of its coal. Because not only is it 
the source of the larger part of its 
artificial light, heat and power, but it 
yields a whole series of valuable by-pro- 
ducts which form the raw materials for 
the manufacture of either synthetic 
drugs, disinfectants, antiseptics and 
dyes, for the manufacture of explosives 
for industrial use, or which may be em- 
ployed as motor fuels, fuel and lubricat- 
ing oils, or as fertilizers for man and 
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beast; coke made from coal is the most 
valuable metallurgical fuel we possess, 
as well as of great value for domestic 
heating. 

Has the coal industry, individually or 
collectively, made any efforts to prove 
to the public, to impress upon it, the im- 
portance and value of its product? It 
has not. It has left to economists, to 
technical men, engineers and chemists 
the task of public education regarding 
the true worth of coal. 

Each new use of coal, each new im- 
proved method of use means wider mar- 
kets, yet the industry, as an industry, 
has instituted or financed no researches 
into any of the numerous angles and 
problems of the coal question, either 
technical or economic. 


U. S. CoaL CoMMISSION 

If the defunct and unlamented U. S. 
Coal Commission had been a Commission 
brought into being and backed by the 
industry, composed of the best men ob- 
tainable, trained along technical and 
economic lines that brought them into 
contact with coal problems, a wonderful 
work for the industry as well as for the 
public would have resulted. 

The Coal Commission did collect a 
vast amount of facts, statistics and 
theories, at great expense to the indus- 
try and to the tax payer, but the educa- 
tional value of its work to the public is 
highly problematical; not even have its 
reports been published for general dis- 
tribution; its life was too short for the 
job; its methods have been severely 
criticized; its recommendations likewise. 


FUTURE OF THE INDUSTRY 

Criticism of past activities or lack of 
activities is entirely proper and useful. 
What is needed by the industry now is 
a systematic, logical, effective plan for 
the future, having as its principal aim 
the education of the public, its repre- 
sentatives and the industry’s own mem- 
bers. 

“Those responsible for conditions in 
the industry should undertake its re- 
form.” These words of the President 
point out the way—the industry must 
help itself. 

As I have suggested elsewhere, let the 
-leaders of the industry get together, 
under the guidance of the one man out- 
side of the industry who has shown that 
he knows, appreciates and sympathizes 
with their best interests as well as his 
willingness to help—let them work out 
a plan for putting the industry in its 
true light, a light that should shine in- 
wardly as well as outwardly. 

As to who should start such a move- 
ment, I have suggested elsewhere a Com- 
mittee composed of— 


1. The Bituminous Operators’ Special 
Committee. 
2. The Presidents’ and Directors’ Com- 
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mittees of the American Wholesale 
Coal Association and the National 
Retail Coal Merchants’ Association. 
3. Representatives of the Anthracite 
Policies Committee. 
4. Representatives of the Anthracite 
Coal Operators’ Association. 


Such a Committee could, it is believed, 
carry with it the whole coal industry— 
who will take the lead? 

Mr. Samuel B. Crowell, President of 
the National Retail Coal Merchants As- 
sociation, in an address to the members 
of the Detroit Coal Exchange on Febru- 


The coal industry needs a public 
relations council, perhaps several of 
them; it needs some constructive and 
convincing work in the way of hon- 
orable and trustworthy education, 
not only of the public, but of itself. 
The industry needs to be educated 
to its possibilities and its responsi- 
bilities, its shortcomings, its advan- 
tages, in what it has, in what it lacks 
and in what it should do to put itself 
in the best light, in the light that it 
deserves to be placed in, before the 
public. 


ary 27th, has already emphasized the 
great importance of cooperation in the 
coal industry and suggested the organi- 
zation of a “Coal Institute” and the 
fostering of “Personality” in all branches 
of the business. 

Two really constructive thoughts 
these are and well worth careful con- 
sideration by the industry; it is hoped 
that action may follow and some definite 
proposals be made by the other duly con- 
stituted leaders of the industry. 

Will Mr. Warriner, Mr. Brydon and 
Mr. Dering respond, or will they con- 
sider the suggestion impracticable and 
useless? With the three years before 
us of comparative peace in the bitumin- 
ous industry as regards labor troubles 
and a year and a half in the anthracite 
—with no legislation probable until the 
next session of Congress—is not the time 
ripe for immediate action? 

The National Coal Association has a 
strong “publicity” committee—could it 
not be active along educational lines? 
The combined knowledge of this Com- 
mittee, comprising as it does, some of 
the leading men in the industry could, 
with little trouble, write and publish a 
series of statements regarding the in- 
dustry that would be authoritative, ac- 
curate, interesting to the public and, if 
properly handled, could obtain wide cir- 
culation. 

In addition to what the public wants 
to know about coal, it should be made 
to know all facts that would be of benefit, 
both to the consumer and to the indus- 
try; all set forth in plain, unvarnished, 
readily understandable language, stress- 
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ing the points that are of especial inter- 
est and importance. 

Individual companies have done con- 
siderable work in this direction, but gen- 
erally as regards their own products 
alone and more in the way of advertis- 
ing than along educational lines, but the 
bituminous coal industry as an indus- 
try has done little or nothing toward 
acquainting the public with its workings 
and the underlying and important facts 
regarding it. 

It is little wonder that our legislators 
have such a lamentable lack of knowl- 
edge of the industry and that their legis- 
lative efforts have been largely founded 
upon ignorance of the true coal question 
situation. 

The industry has opposed many at- 
tempts at legislation, but has done little 
to show the public or its representatives 
what the real facts are and what they 
mean. 

The coal industry must sell itself to 
the public, just as important a matter 
to them as to the railways, and could 
use with benefit the conclusion reached 
by the Railway Age regarding the rail- 
roads—that their most important prob- 
lem is that of “selling themselves to the 
public.” 

Have the coal carrying railroads of 
the country considered the part they 
might play in the education of the pub- 
lic regarding coal and the benefits that 
would accrue to them if they made some 
efforts in that direction? It would seem 
that great possibilities lie in this direc- 
tion; one that would not only assist that 
portion of the coal industry depending 
upon each of them for existence, but also 
make for better operation and revenue 
increase. 

As Mr. Hoover has said “really in- 
formative publicity would protect the 
great majority of (coal) operators from 
the criticism that can only be properly 
levelled at the minority.” 

The industry must find out what the 
public wants to know; it must not only 
interpret itself to the public, but inter- 
pret the public to the industry. 

The evils and wrongdoings of the 
industry have been given wide publicity 
by others; let the industry make use of 
every medium of communication to set 
forth and prove its good features, 


The coal industry apparently has not 
and does not realize the growing power 
of public opinion. The future of public 
opinion is the future of civilization. 
“The power of public opinion is con- 
stantly increasing and will keep on in- 
creasing.” (Professor Sonnies.) 

Let this sink into the minds of the in- 
dustry’s leaders and bring forth some 
immediate and efficacious action, looking 
to the education and molding of public 
opinion, so that the industry may be 

(Continued on page 230) 
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NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION ANNUAL MEETING 


Everything In Readiness For Most Successful Meeting Ever Held By National 
Coal Association—Large Attendance Assured—Program To Be Announced 


INAL details for the program for 
K the Seventh Annual Convention of 

the National Coal Association to 
be held at the Hotel Sinton, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, May 14, 15 and 16, have not yet 
been fully completed, but enough is al- 
ready known to make it assured that 
it will prove a most interesting, enjoy- 
able and instructive occasion. Every- 
thing is being put in readiness, de- 
signed to make it the most successful 
convention ever held by this associa- 
tion. Advices received from the Hotel 
Sinton state that requests for reserva- 
tion are coming in rapidly and in large 
numbers, and every indication points to 
an unusually big attendance of dele- 
gates and other coal operators. 


OPERATORS UrGED To ATTEND 

The National Coal Association is urg- 
ing operators desiring to attend the 
convention to send in their reservations 
either direct to the Hotel Sinton or to 
the National Coal Association at the 
earliest moment in order to secure ade- 
quate accommodations. 

W. E. E. Koepler, who is chairman 
of the Committee on Arrangements, re- 
cently announced two important events 
scheduled for this meeting. One is that 
arrangements are being made for a big 
public meeting to be held in Music Hall, 
Wednesday, May 14, where the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress will stage its Na- 
tional Exposition of Mining Machinery 
and Equipment, which will be addressed 
by prominent speakers, these addresses 
to be broadcasted all over the country. 


PROMINENT SPEAKERS 


The other announcement is that Samuel 
B. Crowell, of Philadelphia, president 
of the National Retail Merchants’ As- 
sociation, has accepted an_ invitation 
from the National Coal Association to 
address the convention on the morning 
of May 15. Mr. Crowell is popularly 
and widely known to the retail coal 
trade, is a speaker of ability and his 
address on, “Our Customers,” should 
prove one of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the convention. It is expected 
that Mr. Crowell will emphasize the 
necessity for a better understanding be- 
tween the coal industry and the public. 
Announcement also has been made of 
an address by Melville Stone, general 
manager, The Associated Press. 


CINCINNATI COMMITTEE 
The Cincinnati committee is both en- 
thusiastic and active. It has arranged 


Shortly 


many splendid entertainment features 
for the delegates, including an old fash- 
ioned barbecue across the Ohio River, 
in Kentucky, and a boat trip. 

All members of the National Coal 
Association are cordially invited by the 
American Mining Con- 
gress to attend its Na- 
tional Exposition of Coal 
Mining Equipment which 
will be staged during the 
week of the association’s 
convention and to join in 
the discussions of practical 
operating problems of the 
coal industry which are to 
form an important part of 
the exposition sessions. 
The invitation was ex- 
tended on behalf of the 
American Mining Con- 
gress by J. F. Callbreath, 
secretary, in a letter to 
Harry L. Gandy, executive 
secretary of the National 
Coal Association, in which 
he expressed that it is his 


Harry L. Gandy, Executive Secretary 
of the National Coal Association 
Above—W., E. E. Koepler, Chairman of 


the Committee on Arrangements 


Right—P. A. Penna, Secretary, Indiana 
Bituminous Coal Operators’ Assn. 


opinion that the outstanding problem of 
the coal industry is to secure lower cost 
per ton of coal. 

Registration at both the Hotels Sinton 
and Gibson indicate a record-breaking 
attendance. 
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CONSOLIDATIONS OF BITUMINOUS MINING OPERATIONS 


Consolidated Selling Agencies Feasible—Financial Consolidation Mining Proper- 
ties Desirable And Practical—Consolidation Mining Properties Highly Desirable, 
Perfectly Feasible And Entirely Possible Under Existing Law 


recent years that the bituminous 

coal industry is sick. Many attempts 
at diagnosis have been made and many 
remedies have been suggested. The lat- 
est attempt at diagnosis and the latest 
suggestion of a possible cure was made 
by the United States Coal Commission, 
which went out of existence about eight 
months ago. That commission, as the 
result of a year’s study carried out 
with the cooperation of various groups 
in the industry, came to the conclusion 
that one of the ills of the bituminous 
industry is “over-development.” 

In considering this question of “over- 
development” the distinction must be 
made between that excess of capacity 
over normal production which is neces- 
sary to provide a safeguard to the public 
in case of a peak demand and that real 
over-development which involves the 
existence of a greater capacity than is 
necessary to take care of even unusual 
requirements. In any competitive indus- 
try there is bound to be an excess of 
capacity over ordinary demands. If this 
were not so, a slight increase in demand 
would result in a competition of buyers 
for the available supply which would 
send pricés soaring. In the bituminous 
coal industry the experience of the last 
thirty years has shown that there is 
a fairly definite relationship between 
capacity and demand, as evidenced by 
actual production, which is normal to 
the industry, and that any departure 
from this relationship in either direc- 
tion leads to unfortunate consequences. 
From 1890 to 1918 actual production 
was approximately 73 percent of capac- 
ity, and while this ratio remained 
approximately constant, prices were 
steady. When the demand, as evidenced 
by actual production, came to be appre- 
ciably more than 73 percent of the mine 
capacity of the country, there was a 
distinct upward movement of prices. 
Throughout most of this period, how- 
ever, the ratio was maintained and 
prices were reasonably steady. 

During the war the normal relation- 
ship between capacity and demand was 
disturbed, chiefly through the deliberate 
action of the government in fixing the 
price of coal at such a figure as to 
encourage increased production and the 
opening of new mines. I readily con- 
cede the wisdom of this action, which 
was made necessary by the exigencies 
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of the war. The result, however, was 
to produce as greater degree of excess 
capacity than had previously been the 
case. This effect was not fully apparent 
until 1919, 1920 and 1921, as the new 
mines opened were not completely devel- 
oped until after the signing of the 
Armistice. With the development of 
those mines, capacity increased very 
rapidly, and in 1923 we find that the 
ratio of production to capacity is about 
63 percent. 

The United States Coal Commission 
placed great stress on the over-devel- 
opment of the industry and has stated 
that it is one of the chief causes of 
restlessness of labor, increased costs of 
production, and unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the bituminous industry gen- 
erally. While the commission’s reports 
do not always clearly’ distinguish 
between necessary excess capacity and 
true over-development, there is no doubt 
in my mind that the conclusions reached 
are sound in principle. While a certain 
amount of apparent over-development is 
essential as a safety valve for unusual 
circumstances, there can be no question 
that the bituminous mines now open in 
the United States can more than meet 
the fuel requirements of the nation even 
at the peak of demand. 

What is the remedy? The suggestion 
of the commission is as follows: “The 
consolidation, grouping or pooling of 
bituminous mining operations should be 
not only permitted but encouraged.” 
And the president, apparently taking 
the same view, said in his message to 
Congress: “By encouraging greater 
unity of ownership and possibly by per- 
mitting common selling agents for 
limited districts on condition that they 
accept adequate regulations and guaran- 
tees that competition between districts 
be unlimited, distribution and continuity 
ought to be improved.” He further said, 
“The need is for action under private 
ownership that will secure greater. con- 
tinuity of production and greater public 
protection,” and that “those responsible 
for the conditions in the industry should 
undertake its reform.” 


This suggestion that consolidation of 
mining operations would have a stabiliz- 
ing effect on the industry, would tend 
to eliminate undesirable over-develop- 
ment and would permit of more continu- 
ous operation, was originally brought to 


the attention of the Coal Commission by 
the Bituminous Operators’ Special Com- 
mittee. On July 30, 1923, the committee 
submitted to the Coal Commission cer- 
tain Proposed Findings of Fact as to the 
Bituminous Coal Industry. Finding No. 
32 read in part as follows: “Consolida- 
tion of the excessive number of com- 
panies into a smaller number of larger 
and more responsible ones, competing 
with each other, would tend to increase 
the use of improved mining methods and 
equipment; to the maintenance of sound 
standards of community living condi- 
tions; would tend to prevent undue low- 
ering of wages in time of depression, 
and to check speculative prices in times 
of shortage, and to increase the practica- 
bility of the use of long term contracts; 
and so long as the relative size of such 
consolidations did not exceed that of 
units operating in other highly competi- 
tive industries it would not prevent the 
continuance of keen competitive condi- 
tions in this industry.” 

It seems to me that the Coal Commis- 
sion and the President have called atten- 
tion to a definite obligation resting on 
the bituminous coal industry to work 
out, something along these lines. After 
giving careful consideration to the mat- 
ter, and after discussing it with many 
others in the industry, I have come to 
the conclusions which are embodied in 
this article, and which I hope may be 
helpful in solving the problem. These 
are my personal views, and yet I firmly 
believe that they express the opinion of 
a majority of the bituminous operators. 

It will be noted that two different sug- 
gestions have been made as to the form 
of consolidation which is desirable. One 
suggestion is that there be consolidation 
of selling agencies while the individual 
mining operations shall retain their 
identity. The other proposal is that 
there shall be financial consolidation of 
mining properties, so that the smaller 
units of the industry may to some extent 
merge into larger units. I shall, there- 
fore, consider separately these two 
topics: Consolidation of Selling Agen- 
cies, and Consolidation of Mining Prop- 
erties; and in dealing with each of these 
suggestions I shall consider, first, desira- 
bility; second, practicability, and third, 
legality. 

DESIRABILITY OF CONSOLIDATION OF 
SELLING AGENCIES 


In dealing with the question of con- 
solidation of selling agencies, two dif- 
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ferent types of consolidations must be 
considered: first, those effected by con- 
solidations of agencies maintained by 
the operating companies, or by the estab- 
lishing of cooperative sales agencies by 
operating companies not now maintain- 
ing sales departments, or by the organi- 
zation of agencies in which both classes 
of operating companies participate; and 
second, those effected by consolidations 
of agencies not maintained by the 
operating companies—in other words, 
consolidations of wholesalers or jobbers. 

Under the second plan, while there 
might be a slight reduction in the ulti- 
mate price to the consumer, due to the 
passage of a larger tonnage through a 
single office, it would be only slight and 
of temporary advantage. In addition, 
the second plan would not affect in an 
appreciable degree, if at all, the over- 
development which we are attempting to 
change from an evil to a safe-guard for 
the public. 

The first plan seems to be the one 
which was in the mind of the President 
when he delivered his message to Con- 
gress. We have many illustrations of 
this plan in other industries, especially 
in the citrus fruit industry and in con- 
nection with certain live stock and agri- 
cultural products. It is of note that 
these have been very successful, but it 
should not be overlooked that these 
cooperative selling agencies are in those 
industries which have been especially 
exempted from the application of the 
anti-trust laws. The President certainly 
realized that when he said “possibly by 
permitting common selling agencies for 
limited districts on condition that they 
accept adequate regulations and guaran- 
tees that competition between districts 
be unlimited.” 

The pooling of output or consolidation 
of selling agencies would cut down con- 
siderable of the cost of selling by the 
elimination of a great deal of expensive 
duplication of effort and in that respect 
would have a tendency to reduce the 
price of coal to the ultimate consumer. 
And if the consolidation was so arranged 
that all component companies would 
participate in the profits of the agency, 
based on a pre-agreed method of dis- 
tribution, then the excess over-develop- 
ment probably would be held in reserve 
and the mines operating would be 
enabled to produce more regularly and 
continuously. This would result in low- 
ered cost of production at the operating 
mines which would be reflected in the 
price of coal to the consumer. It would 
also result in the conservation of man- 
power by concentration at the operating 
mines and by releasing some labor to 
other industries where it is needed. 

It would seem then that consolidation 
or pooling of selling agencies would be 
desirable but in my opinion would not 
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accomplish as much as consolidation of 
ownership, and in the event of the latter 
taking place, would be entirely unneces- 
sary. 


PRACTICABILITY OF CONSOLIDATION OF 
SELLING AGENCIES 

While we must admit that consolidated 
selling agencies maintained by separate 
operating companies are feasible, be- 
cause we already have some examples, 
careful study of these brings to light 
the fact that these are only successful 
because of unusual conditions. The dif- 
ficulties in the way of consolidation of 
selling agencies, while great, are not in- 
surmountable. These would for the most 
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part be due to questions of practice 
under the consolidation that might cause 
much dissatisfaction. In general those 
questions would relate to the methods of 
handling and distributing orders to the 
mines and would be questions such as 
why one mine operates more than 
another; why one company receives bet- 
ter prices than another for approxi- 
mately the same grade and quality of 
coal. All of these things could be satis- 
factorily worked out and when done 
would result in a standardization of 
sizes and of quality which would be 
desirable and of practical benefit. 

In my opinion, then, consolidation of 
selling agencies would be both desirable 
and practical, but as stated before, if 
you have consolidation of mining prop- 
erties, which I believe even more desira- 
ble and practical, they would be unnec- 
essary and of doubtful additional value. 
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LEGALITY OF CONSOLIDATION OF SELLING 
AGENCIES 

The principle governing the legality 
of consolidations of selling agencies 
must depend on whether a monopoly or 
an unreasonable restraint of trade is 
involved. This wil) be governed by con- 
siderations not substantially different 
from those applicable to the legality of 
consolidations of mining. properties, 
which will be discussed later. There is 
this difference: In consolidations of 
selling agencies there must necessarily 
be agreements between operating com- 
panies that are not required in consoli- 
dations of mining properties, and these 
agreements would be at least so close 
to the border line of the anti-trust laws 
as to cause much investigation and 
probable litigation, all of which would 
be expensive, and which might be 
reflected in the price of coal to the con- 
sumer. 


DESIRABILITY OF CONSOLIDATION OF MIN- 
ING PROPERTIES 

In considering the desirability of the 
consolidation of mining properties, one 
must remember that under ordinary con- 
ditions only those mines are in opera- 
tion which can be operated at a cost 
which will at the going price net the cost 
of production or a margin of profit, and 
that as demand increases, causing a 
rise in price, additional but higher pro- 
duction cost mines come into the market. 
With more mines in operation, the car 
supply, which may have been one of the 
factors in increasing prices, will become 
diluted and, therefore, take a supply of 
ears from the more economical mines, 
thus causing an increase in their operat- 
ing costs which in the long run has a 
tendency to still further increase the 
selling price. Under consolidation the 
effect of increased demand would be to 
speed up the production of the economi- 
cal mines and it would result in a 
greater production without a dilution of 
car supply, since the dilution of car 
supply is for the most part due to the 
necessity of making many placements 
of cars, thus slowing down car move- 
ment, rather than to the actual lack of 
cars. Furthermore, under consolidation 
the higher cost mines would not come 
into operation until such times as the 
low cost mines were incapable of pro- 
ducing the needed supply to satisfy the 
increased demand. This would delay and 
often prevent entirely any marked in- 
crease in price to the consumer. 

And there is another side to this, as 
it affects price. With consolidations of 
mining properties and the resultant 
increase of running time at the more 
economical mines, labor would be more 
steadily employed, that is, it would have 
a greater opportunity for work. The 
cost of production and, therefore, the 
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selling price would be decreased and the 
earning power of the miner would be 
increased. And, further, with the clos- 
ing down of the high cost mines, which 
might occur under consolidation, much 
of the labor at these mines would be 
released to other industries, where it is 
needed, and the public, through the coal 
industry, would not have to support it 
in part-time idleness. 

Under consolidation, although the high 
cost mines might be closed down, they 
would still be avaliable as an immediate 
reserve in case of unusual and extra- 
ordinary demand—a reserve necessary 
and important in all our calculations. 

Under our present system, many com- 
panies are weak financially and in times 
of depression are too often compelled to 
go through receiverships, thus placing 
a hardship on many unfortunate inves- 
tors and indirectly placing a burden on 
the public. With consolidations, much 
of this would be eliminated. And in 
addition, under consolidation, competi- 
tion, while still keen, would not be unin- 
telligent and unbridled, but would be 
sane and on a reasonable and fair basis 
and thus in the long run inure to the 
benefit of the public. 

Consolidations of mining properties 
would accomplish the following: 

Economies would be effected in execu- 
tive work and expenses. 

Economies would be effected in selling 
expense. 

The more economical mines would be 
operated* more continuously and more 
efficiently while the higher cost mines 
would be held in reserve. And thus 
man-power would be conserved by con- 
centration at the operating mines and 
by the releasing of a certain amount of 
labor to other industries. 

Transportation effort would be con- 
served by requiring from the railroads 
fewer placements of cars for the same 
tonnage. 

Greater regularity of operation of 
going mines would be possible with 
resulting lower operating costs. 

Average yearly earnings of miners 
would be increased, and at the same 
time the cost of production would be 
lowered, both of which would be in the 
public interest. 

Prices would be stabilized and run- 
away markets eliminated. 

All of these things would be reflected 
in the price that the public has to pay 
for its fuel. 

From the foregoing considerations I 
cannot conclude otherwise than that con- 
solidations of mining properties are 
highly desirable. And in addition to 
being highly desirable, it seems to me, 
further, that this remedy is merely the 
working out of an economic law by 
which the weak and impotent disappear, 


but with this difference—that in con- 
solidation, the high cost mines would be 
retained as that reserve necessary for 
unusual conditions and thus the present 
conditions of over-development would be 
changed from a menace to a safeguard 
for the public. 


FEASIBILITY OF CONSOLIDATIONS OF MIN- 
ING PROPERTIES 

There is no question in my mind that 
consolidations of mining properties are 
feasible. Nor is there any question that 
such consolidations are practical and 
of much benefit to the public. We have 
only to turn to other industries, such as 
the steel industry, the oil industry, the 
woolen industry, the copper industry and 
many others, to see their practical and 
beneficial application. Nor are there 
insuperable obstacles from a financial 
standpoint, for all things are financially 
possible that can be demonstrated to be 
on a sound basis. And it is self-evident 
that where so many interests are in- 
volved that the basis must be financially 
sound in order to be fair to and have 
the support of all concerned. 

The general method of effecting con- 
solidations should be based on valuations 
or appraisals made by disinterested 
parties, such determinations to be 
arrived at by the same parties with 
respect to the different properties 
involved. Each individual should par- 
ticipate in a consolidation in a propor- 
tion based upon the relation of his origi- 
nal holdings to the total valuation of 
the consolidation. Such appraisals 
should take into account all assets and 
liabilities, and for this purpose careful 
consideration would be given to the most 
intimate details of each unit in any pro- 
posed consolidation. When the individ- 
uals have been brought together, the 
basis of consolidation agreed to, and the 
special needs of each unit provided for, 
further provisions for the obtaining of 
working capital and the issuing of 
securities are matters of detail easily 
worked out, provided the investing pub- 
lic can be assured that the securities 
are properly backed up by the holdings 
of the new company. 


LEGALITY OF CONSOLIDATIONS OF MINING 
PROPERTIES 


The financial consolidation of mining 
properties is then both desirable and 
practicable. Is it possible under exist- 
ing law? 

I am not a lawyer, but I have been 
advised and am thoroughly convinced 
that any ordinary consolidations of min- 
ing properties will be perfectly legal, 
whether under the Federal anti-trust 
laws or under similar state laws. The 
fundamental principle of the anti-trust 
legislation of the United:States is that 
unreasonable restraints on competition 
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will not be allowed. So long as a com- 
bination does not become so large that 
it threatens to stifle competition, so long 
as it does not indulge in unfair competi- 
tive practices, it is not an unreasonable 
restraint of trade. The bituminous 
industry is a highly competitive indus- 
try with over six thousand independent 
producing companies. No single com- 
pany produces so much as 3% percent 
of the total production of the country 
and only a few as much as 1 percent. 
Under these circumstances consolidation 
would have to be carried to a far greater 
degree than geographical conditions 
would permit in order that competition 
should be stifled and unreasonable 
restraint of trade should be produced. 
Especially where a consolidation or com- 
bination will tend to stabilize an indus- 
try and promote the public interest, 
there need be no fear that the consolida- 
tion will be forbidden by the courts. 

Of course, the particular facts of any 
intended consolidation should be care- 
fully studied by competent counsel 
before such consolidation be carried 
through, but I firmly believe that in 
practically every case that is likely to 
arise in the bituminous industry, it will 
be found that the proposed consolida- 
tion is not only legal but so patently 
legal that no question as to its legality 
could ever arise. 

My conclusions, therefore, as to this 
phase of the subject are that consolida- 
tions of mining properties are highly 
desirable, perfectly feasible and entirely 
legal. 

SUMMARY 

To sum up the entire question then 
Wwe may say that: 

Consolidations of selling agencies are 
of some benefit and, therefore, desira- 
ble; are practical but may be the source 
of much dissatisfaction; are legal within 
limits but may be the cause of much 
investigation and possible litigation. 

Consolidations of mining properties, 
on the other hand, are highly desirable, 
perfectly feasible and entirely possible 
under existing law. 


HELIUM RESERVE 


HROUGH an executive order issued 

by the President, the nation’s first 
helium reserve has been created in 
Emery County, Utah. 

It is designated as Helium Reserve, 
Number 1, and consists of 7,100 acres of 
land in which the greater part of the 
mineral title is vested in the United 
States. By the terms of the executive 
order the reserve is withdrawn from all 
forms of settlement, location, sale, or 
entry. Located in eastern Utah, cover- 


ing the Woodside anticline, a geological 
structure has been discovered containing 
valuable deposits of helium-bearing gas. 
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THE PROBLEM OF COAL DISTRIBUTION 


No Coal Shortage Possible—Proper Distribution Of Available Coal Will Eliminate 
What The Press And The Public Term “Coal Shortages’—Publie Itself Creates 
Conditions Of Which It Complains—Remedy Outlined 


HERE never was and there never 
will be an actual coal shortage in 
America. The natural coal re- 
sources of this country are so broad and 
cover such an enormous area in twenty- 
eight states extending from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Ocean as to make an actual 
shortage of fuel impossible. There will 
always be coal enough to keep the people 
warm and turn the wheels of industry 
if the public will do its share to- 
wards solving the question. 

The troubles that occur from 
time to time, which are called 
by the press and public “coal 
shortages” are not in reality coal 
shortages, but a failure to pro- 
perly distribute the coal which is 
available and the difficulty of 
meeting a public demand for 
selection as to size and quality. 
Invariably the coal operators and 
the railroads are blamed for 
these so-called shortages. The 
facts are that the public itself 
creates this condition, first, be- 
cause of its failure to buy coal 
in a regular manner throughout 
the twelve months, and, second, 
by demanding certain sizes of 
coal which they want provided 
in a few months of the year, thus 
bringing on a peak load which 
taxes the railroad transportation 
and the producing capacity of 
the mines for a short period, 
while the mines and cars are idle 
for many months each year 
owing to lack of demand. 

The demand on the part of the 
public for certain sizes of pre- 
pared coal in great quantities 
causes an over-production of the 
less desirable sizes of coal, and at 
the same time when the greatest 
clamor is heard: for prepared 
coal, whether anthracite or bitu- 
minous, there is imvariably an 
over-supply of the resulting steam 
sizes, which are not suitable for house- 
hold use. These steam sizes must be 
sacrificed as to price in order that they 
may be marketed to relieve the con- 
gestion at the mines. A failure on the 
part of the operator to move these sizes 
promptly would block the mines with 
loads and stop production entirely. 

Necessarily, in order that the operator 
may have a return on the entire product 
of his mines that will meet the cost of 
production and pay a reasonable profit, 
he is forced to make a higher price for 
prepared sizes to take up losses he sus- 
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tains when he sells the steam sizes at 
less than the cost of production. The 
higher cost of prepared coal in turn is 
resented by the purchaser, because the 
average man thinks only of the price of 
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the coal he actually puts into his home. 
The fact remains that for every ten tons 
of coal directly used by the householder 
tc heat his house, there is an additional 
twelve tons of coal used by the same 
householder in the form of heat energy 
necessary to produce the commodities 
that come into his home through the 
water pipes, electric light wires, through 
his kitchen door in the form of artificial 
ice, transportation and manufacture of 
the canned goods and products consumed 
in the home. This class of consumed 
energy is created from the cheapest 


sizes of steam coal, which are used by 
the public utilities creating electricity, 
pumping, transportation, and the manu- 
facture of these commodities. There- 
fore, the householder who complains that 
he is penalized because he has to pay a 
higher price for his prepared coal for 
his home use is in reality getting the 
benefit of the low priced steam coal on 
the additional coal he uses in the form 
of heat energy applied to the 
things he consumes as described 
above. 

These facts are generally dis- 
regarded, inasmuch as the ordi- 
nary householder has given no 
thought to the matter and does 
not realize that he uses more coal 
in the form of heat energy 
through the products consumed 
in his home than he does for the 
actual heating of the same house- 
hold. If the public would fully 
realize the situation and pur- 
chase its coal throughout the 
year, so that the mines could 
operate in a more continuous 
manner, there would be less labor 
troubles at the mines, as the 
miners could have more regular 
employment. There would be 
sufficient cars to transport the 
coal used in a year, if they could 
be employed in a regular manner 
throughout the year, and the 
mines can produce all of the coal 
required if permitted to operate 
every month. 

It is plainly up to the public to 
cure the coal evil, which can be 
done if the householder will take 
his coal in at a time when it is 
plentiful and can be conveniently 
stored, public utilities anticipat- 
ing their wants, storing coal in 
the dull season as_ insurance 
against the rush season, schools 
and public buildings could be 
filled up in the summer months 
rather than to wait until the fall rush 
when everybody else is in want of coal, 
and so on throughout the list of con- 
sumers. 

Careful attention to these facts on the 
part of the consumers would almost en- 
tirely relieve the public of the em- 
barrassment and higher prices caused by 
spasmodic over-demand for coal. 


Sixty-five percent of the 219,000,000 
acres of forests in private hands are 
entirely without fire prevention regula- 
tions. 
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COAL’S POLITICAL PROSPECTS 


The Subject Is Ignored By The Congress, Presumably In Order To Raise It In 
The Campaign—The Political Setting Of Coal And The Issue Concerning It 


T first thought, it seems amazing 
A= this whole session of the Con- 

gress has passed without anyone 
giving a serious thought to the coal 
question. It seems even more amazing 
that nobody has presented to the Con- 
gress a real legislative program for coal. 
The facts are that, except for an occa- 
sional reference to coal—it was thrown 
in as an illustration of another theme 
—no real speech has been made on the 
question. 

Last fall, almost any student of Con- 
gress would have said that coa] was sure 
to be a live topic. The preceding elec- 
tion had caused such an upheaval that 
the so-called Progressives—of both par- 
ties—clearly held the balance of power. 
That element in our political life has 
been mauling “special privilege” for a 
generation. It has always contended 
that coal is one of the special privileges. 
It has contended that it was a mistake 
for the government ever to have allowed 
the natural resources to get out of the 
detailed ownership of the Federal gov- 
ernment. It has insisted that, one at a 
time, the natural resources should be 
brought back under—to use its own 
phrasing—the control of the govern- 
ment. When these gentlemen clearly 
held the- balance of power in both 
Houses, one would naturally suppose 
that they would seize the rare oppor- 
tunity to pass legislation to put coal 
under regulation. 

In addition, the Coal Commission, a 
rather expensive institution, had just 
made its report. Some of the sections 
of this report were doled out so late as 
to indicate that public sentiment was 
being kept alive until the Congress 
might meet. It seems to have been the 
purpose and hope of the Coal Commis- 
sion to campaign against coal until the 
eve of the session of Congress. This 
report came as a climax of eight years 
of bitter arraignment of the coal indus- 
try. Thus, the opening of this session 
of the Congress looked like the prover- 
bial “psychological moment” for strik- 
ing at the coal industry. Indeed, the 
stage seems to have been set especially 
for such coal legislation as was, seem- 
ingly, desired. 

It appears to be a bit of a mystery 
that the whole session of Congress was 
not engrossed by committee hearings and 
discussions of the moot coal question. 
When you understand it, the so-called 
mystery disappears. For instance, while 
the Progressives held the balance of 


power in both Houses of Congress, they 
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held actual power in neither House. 
Thus, the Progressives could do nothing 
in their own name and on their own 
account. If they should have persuaded 
their Republican brethren to take an 
action against coal, they might have 
passed the desired regulation but the 
Republican Administration would have 
reaped the political benefit. If they had 
joined the Democrats to get the legisla- 
tion through, the Democrats would have 
taken the political benefit. Thus, the 
Progressives would have used all of 
their power and ammunition to help one 
or the other of the old parties. 


On the contrary, it seems perfectly 
clear that the Progressives have stopped 
working for others and have definitely 
gone into business for themselves. 
Henceforth, they are going to work to 
build up their own organization. They 
are saving all of their best ammunition 
to fire in their own campaign. It will 
be remembered that it was in the middle 
of last November—and hence before 
Congress assembled—that some Progres- 
sives met in the St. Paul hotel in St. 
Paul and outlined the project for the 
new third party. The attendance was 
so small that little attention was paid 
to it. While the press and the public 
did not, then, take this movement seri- 
ously, the Progressives seem to have 
done so. 


At any rate, the Progressives in Con- 
gress quickly abandoned coal—knowing 
that agitation might lead to legislation 
—and went at once into a thorough and 
scandalous investigation of the oil busi- 
ness. This had the double effect of 
reviving an old issue and of discrediting 
both of the old parties. (The blindness 
of the Democrats to this maneuver has 
been rather amusing but that is not 
properly a part of this story.) 

When the oil scandal was at its 
height and just about the time the peo- 
ple were beginning to sicken of the sub- 
ject, some of the Progressives—in 
March—met and arranged that the con- 
vention of the third party shall be held 
in the Twin Cities on May 30. The date 
of this convention is highly significant. 
That convention precedes those of both 
of the old parties. Thus the third party 
cannot possibly organize as a protest 
against the action of the old parties. It 
is a movement distinct and separate 
from them. This, I believe, is in thor- 
ough accord with everything that has 


been done in Congress this session. 

Immediately following the calling of 
this third party convention, the “Com- 
mittee of 48,” with headquarters in New 
York, sent out the official call for this 
convention and outlined the platform of 
the party. 

Public control of natural resources is 
one of five planks in that platform. 

Oil is a natural resource. Starting 
with the Tarbell articles of twenty-five 
years ago and ending with the oil scan- 
dal in the Senate this spring, oil has 
been a political question for a genera- 
tion. The Progressives, apparently, 
have now decided that it is time to capi- 
talize on all of their attacks upon the 
oil industry. 

Coal is a natural resource. 
thirty years the anthracite industry 
has been under attack. It has been in 
the courts most of that time. For the 
last eight years the bituminous industry 
has been under attack. Both of these 
attacks came to a focus in the severe 
report of the Coal Commission last fall. 
The Progressives, apparently, believe it 
is now time to make capital of their 
long-drawn-out attack upon the coal 
industry. 

My whole theory is that instead of 
attacking coal and oil in the Congress 
—and giving one of the old parties 
credit—the Progressives have decided to 
make both of them an issue in the com- 
ing campaign. I believe they are going 
to talk, broadly, about the natural 
resources. I believe they are going to 
draw all of their illustrations—and 
hence support—from what they call the 
“inquitous history” of these two big 
industries. 

The evidence, as I have drawn it 
seems conclusive. 


For over 


The purpose, as I 
view it, is as clear as cleaned window 
glass. It is not prophetic to say that 
this will be one of the strong points in 
the appeal of the new party; it is merely 
common sense, resting on some little 
knowledge of practical politics. 

With the issue thus brought out into 
the open, the question which arises is 
whether it will make any appeal to the 
people. Those who invariably seek 
shelter behind the assurance that “the 
people will not stand for it” will, of 
course, be disposed to poo-poo the whole 
subject out of the public forum. They 
will, with a good deal of common sense, 
point to the dismal failure of the Ship- 
ping Board and the frightful tangle on 
the railroads as a result of the Com- 
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But who can paint 
Like Nature? Can imagination boast, 
Amid its gay creations, hues like hers? 
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QUESTION OF GENERAL RATE INVESTIGATION BEFORE 


CONGRESS 


Resolution Considered Directing General Investigation Of Freight Rates—Issues 
Involved Raised By American Mining Congress Last Year—Transportation Act 


GENERAL investigation of the 
A rates on basic commodities now 

seems assured. The House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce is expected to adopt a favorable 
report on the joint resolution introduced 
in the House by Representative Hoch, 
of Kansas, proposing a general investi- 
gation by the 
Interstate Com- 
merce Commis- 
sion of the rail- 
road freight 
rate structure 
as recommended 
by President 
Coolidge in his 
message to Con- 
gress. The reso- 
lution probably 
will authorize a 
special appro- 
priation to en- 
able the commis- 
sion to under- 
take the task. 

It will be re- 
membered that the American Mining 
Congress last year petitioned the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a gen- 
eral investigation of rates on basic 
commodities and protested against the 
decision of the commission to restrict 
its investigation to the rates on grain 
and grain products. The commission 
held that a general investigation was 
not possible because of insufficient funds 
and also because too much time would 
be required to make such an investiga- 
tion. 


Hon. Homer Hoch 


AGRICULTURE “THE” BASIC INDUSTRY 

Another resolution is pending in the 
Senate. Senator Smith, of South Caro- 
lina, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, reported a reso- 
lution from that committee in which 
agriculture is declared to be the basic 
industry of the country. This resolu- 
tion also declares that it is the policy 
of Congress to promote, encourage and 


foster the agricultural industry, in 
furtherance of which the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is directed to 


effect such changes in the general rate 
structure of the country as will promote 
the freedom of movement by common 
carriers of the products of agriculture, 
including livestock, at the lowest possi- 
ble rate. In view of the fact that the 


Repeal Vigorously Opposed 
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committee voted a favorable report on 
this resolution, it appears that the mem- 
bers of the committee think that agri- 
culture is the only “basic” 
the country. 


industry in 


The issues presented in the petition 
of the American Mining Congress to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
therefore are now before Congress in the 
form of the two resolutions mentioned, 
and it will be decided shortly whether 
there shall be a general investigation 
of rates or whether the commission shall 
inquire only into the rates on products 
of agriculture as it is doing at the pres- 
ent time. The attitude of members of 
the House of Representatives who are 
cons:dering the matter indicates that 
they consider a general investigation 
desirable. 


Hoover DEFINES “PRIMARY” 


TIES 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover ap- 
peared before the House Committee and 
discussed the relationship of less-than- 
car-load rates and class rates to rates 
on “primary” commodities, and reiter- 
ated what he has said before that class 
rates are unduly low as compared with 
rates on “primary” commedities. He 
said that the commission had under- 
taken a study of this question sometime 
ago, and that the purpose of the Hoch 
resolution was to assure an adequate 
study. He defined “primary” commodi- 
ties as embracing the products of mines, 
agriculture and forests. In outlining 
the views of the President with refer- 
ence to the rate situation, Mr. Hoover 
said that the President was aware of 
the rate inequities that in the 
present structure, those 
which have dislocation of 
industries. 


CoOMMODI- 


exist 
particularly 
caused the 


The House committee also heard Mr. 
Hoch, who emphasized the need for a 
reorganization of the rate structure. He 
said his resolution does not contemplate 
the fixing of any rates below the cost 
of service, but that such changes as the 
commission might decide upon should 
be made with due regard to all the fac- 
tors involved. He said further that the 
commission should give more considera- 
tion to the factor of the value of com- 
modities over a period of years and to 
take into consideration to a greater 


extent than it does now the development 
westward of industries. 

It was developed in the hearings that 
the commission had gone deeply into 
the matter of rates on basic commodi- 
ties, although no report of the findings 
had been made public, and had reached 
the conclusion that if those rates were 
reduced to the extent necessary to afford 
material relief, the volume of other 
traffic was not sufficient to yield the 
carriers a fair return. Secretary Hoover 
stated in this connection that he was 
almost prepared to advocate increases 
in less-than-carload and class rates in 
order to get relief on “primary” com- 
modities. 


COMMISSION OPPOSES INVESTIGATION 


Commissioner Esch appeared for the 
commission. He said that many rate 
reductions had been made voluntarily 
by the carriers, and that these reduc- 
tions were possible because of wage 
cuts, efficient management and increased 
volume of traffic. He offered the follow- 
ing conclusions to the committee: 

“First, that, with the possible excep- 
tion of agriculture, the commission’s 
practical experience in dealing with 
rates and transportation problems in 
the past two years does not indicate 
any general demand or necessity for a 
general important or sweeping readjust- 
ment of rates, either as between the 
various commodities or classes of traffic, 
or as between sections or communities; 

“Second, that a general investigation 
of all rates along iines suggested by 
the resolution would be a colossal task, 
involving hearings lasting many months, 
requiring several years to complete, and 
involving considerable expenditure be- 
yond that currently being disbursed; 

“Third, that while the present rate 
structure has the appearance of being 
more or less haphazard, and to some 
extent is haphazard, existing rates are 
in fact nearly all based upon the practi- 
cal judgment of trained traffic men of 
the railroads, regulated to some extent 
by state and national authorities, on the 
whole designed to meet commercial con- 
ditions and encourage the free flow of 
commerce and competition as between 
industries and sections. The whole busi- 
ness structure has been built up under 
the rates as they have existed, and mil- 
lions of dollars have been invested there- 
under, and a general overhauling is 
bound to cause apprehension, complica- 
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tions and perhaps have a disturbing 
effect upon business.” 


NEED FOR READJUSTMENT ADMITTED 


Commissioner Esch also informed the 
committee that the fact that 14,000 
formal complaints have been filed with 
the commission since 1906 and that 
approximately one thousand new com- 
plaints are filed annually, indicates that 
there must be numerous rates that need 
readjustment. He said that “the process 
which the commission has been follow- 
ing of dealing with complaints as they 
arise and instituting investigations upon 
its own motion only where there has 
appeared to be considerable demand or 
necessity therefor, unquestionably in the 
long run is a slower process of arriving 
at the goal of a more satisfactory gen- 
eral rate adjustment that now exists, 
than would result from the adoption of 
the resolution, provided the commission 
is furnished with the funds and facilities 
to proceed under it with reasonable dis- 
patch. Indeed, in the long run, the plan 
suggested in the resolution might 
actually cost less.” 

The Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate also held hearings on the 
rate situation. Many representatives of 
both shippers and carriers appeared in 
opposition to the repeal of section 15a, 
the so-called rate making section of the 
Transportation Act. S. T. Bledsoe, gen- 
eral counsel of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, told the committee 
that freight rate reductions made by 
class one carriers since 1921 have totaled 
$993,866,790. He said that in the west- 
ern district alone the reduction approxi- 
mated $420,138,862, and that these 
reductions were made when the carriers 
were earning less than a fair return. 


CARRIERS IMPROVING SERVICE 


The carriers are continuing their pro- 
gram for securing the utmost efficiency 
in the transportation service. The car 
service division of the American Rail- 
way Association reports that surplus 
freight cars in good repair and immedi- 
ately available for service totaled 278,- 
724 on April 7, including 159,438 coal 
ears, 87,378 box cars, 18,643 stock cars 
and 7,451 refrigerator cars. The rail- 
roads on April 1 had 4,648 serviceable 
locomotives in storage ready for immedi- 
ate service whenever traffic conditions 
warranted. 

In view of the voluntary action of 
the carriers in reducing rates whenever 
revenues make reductions possible, and 
their apparent desire to cooperate with 
shippers in securing the highest degree 
of efficiency in transportation service 
that is possible of accomplishment, ship- 
pers are joining with the roads in pro- 
testing to Congress against any amend- 
ment of the Transportation Act at this 


time. It seems to be the consensus of 
opinion that if Congress will let the 
present laws and agencies created under 
those laws function for a few years 
more, stability of regulation and stabil- 
ity of railroad conditions will be realized. 


RATE REDUCTION NOT A CURE-ALL 


Howard Elliott, chairman of the board 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
summed up the situation in language 
that apparently conforms to the views of 
most of individuals and agencies that 
have studied the transportation service 
during the last two years. He said: 
“The railroad system of the United 
States * * * ought not to be used as a 
carrier and a cure-all for the economic 
troubles of the country. These economic 
troubles cannot be cured by reducing 
rates so that the railroads are crippled 
and conditions created that may force 
government ownership to which this 
country is opposed. In the long run it 
will not help agriculture, industry and 
commerce to starve the railroads so they 
cannot give service.” 

It is from this standpoint that the 
House Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is approaching the sub- 
ject of rate readjustments in its con- 
sideration of the Hoch resolution. It 
is believed by many of the members of 
this committee that constructive action 
is possible only through a_ thorough 
study of the rate structure by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If it is 
possible for certain classes of traffic to 
bear a greater portion of the transporta- 
tion burden without injury to those 
classes whereby rates on “basic” com- 
modities can be lowered without impair- 
ment of the carriers’ revenues, it is 
believed this would be disclosed by a 
general investigation, whereas unless 
such an investigation is made no one can 
say with certainty that any method of 
readjustment would produce beneficial 
results for either carriers or shippers. 

MINING CONGRESS URGES STUDY 


In its petition last year to the com- 
mission, the American Mining Congress 
urged such a study, but contended that 
rates on raw or basic materials, as the 
beginnings of all traffic, should be fixed 
at a level that would permit the utmost 
development, volume of movement, and 
utilization of the raw products of the 
basic industries; that the stimulation 
of business resulting from such a policy; 
particularly an increased volume of 
fabricated, refined, or finished products 
which are transported at higher rates 
(frequently several times over before 
reaching the ultimate consumer), would 
add to the earnings of the railroads 
instead of reducing them. 

Members of the commission contend 
that a reduction on rates on a “primary” 
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or “basic” commodity and an increase in 
rates on the manufactured products 
thereof, might actually result in a net 
increase in transportation costs to the 
consumer. Whether this conclusion is 
sound, or whether, on the contrary, the 
American Mining Congress is_ right, 
would be determined by the proposed 
investigation without injury to the rail- 
roads or to the consuming public. 

The theory that lower rates on basic 
materials will serve to prolong the life 
of the basic industries, make possible the 
utilization of a greater volume of their 
raw materials, and promote operations 
in idle communities whereby both in- 
bound and out-bound freight and pas- 
senger traffic are stimulated, seems to 
have the best of the argument thus far. 
Favorable action on the Hoch resolu- 
tion is expected. 


SEEK NEW USES FOR SLAG 
B ETTERMENT of present methods of 

utilizing the slag produced as a waste 
product of blast furnaces and research 
looking toward the development of new 
methods of using it were discussed at a 
conference of the National Slag Asso- 
ciation held at the Bureau of Siandards, 
Department of Commerce, recently. In 
addressing the conference P. H. Bates, 
of the Bureau of Standards, called atten- 
tion to the fact that slag is now used 
in Europe for making “Eisen Portland 
cement,” which consists of about 35 per- 
cent of ground slag and 65 percent of 
Portland cement. He expressed the 
opinion that such use would ultimately 
develop in this country. Eisen cement is 
nearly as strong as Portland cement, he 
stated, and is also thought to be more 
resistant to attack by sea water and 
by alkali. 

Following Mr. Bates, J. C. Pearson, 
chief of the bureau’s cement section, 
told the conference about tests made at 
the Bureau of Standards on the prop- 
erties of concrete in which slag is used 
as aggregate. The bureau finds that if 
the usual proportions are adhered to the 
concrete made with slag is less work- 
able than that made with gravel, and is 
not so easily handled, but this difficulty 
can be avoided by using a larger propor- 
tion of sand. Strength tests are now 
under way, and results are expected by 
the middle of the month. The slag con- 
crete is found to fill about 6 or 7 percent 
less space for the same volume of aggre- 
gates as compared with gravel concrete, 
Mr. Pearson stated. 

There are 20,000,000 tons of slag pro- 
duced annually in the United States, Mr. 
Pearson said, and it sells for a small 
fraction of a cent per pound. It is 
usually not handled by the steel industry, 
but is sold by them to independent con- 
cerns who make it into useful products. 
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SENATE FINANCE COMMITTEE REPORTS TAX BILL 


Mellon Surtax Rates Restored—Capital Stock Tax Eliminated—Corporation 
Rate Of Tax Increased—Tax Committee Amendment Under Consideration 


with the surtax rates fixed at a 
maximum of 25 percent as originally 
recommended by Secretary Mellon. This 
is expected to precipitate a long debate 
which eventually will end in a com- 
promise between the opposing factions. 
The belief is growing that lower sur- 
taxes will produce larger revenues. 

The repeal of the capital stock tax 
has been recommended by almost every 
line of business. Its repeal was asked 
in a resolution of the 26th Annual Con- 
vention of the American Mining Con- 
gress. It has been the source of great 
annoyance to corporate enterprises, and 
the fact that the loss in revenue oc- 
casioned by its repeal will be made up 
by the increase in the corporation in- 
come tax rate will not cause taxpayers 
generally to disapprove the: Finance 
Committee’s action. 

The Committee approved the recom- 
mendation of the American Mining Con- 
gress that corporate distributions from 
depletion reserves based on discovery 
value of mines should be treated as 
capital distributions to the amount of 
the capital invested by each stockholder, 
instead of being taxed as ordinary divi- 
dends. Under the amendment adopted 
by the committee, amounts distributed 
from discovery depletion reserves of 
mines in excess of the stock basis would 
be treated as capital gains. 

The American Mining Congress also 
urged that a new provision be added to 
the depletion clause—Section 204 (c)— 
to stimulate discovery of new mineral 
deposits and prevent their use to re- 
duce the depletion rate already allowed 
the taxpayer who makes the discovery. 
The matter will be considered by the 
Senate. The proposed amendment is 
justified by the American Mining Con- 
gress on the grounds that it will clarify 
the law, stimulate the mining industry, 
and thus will operate to accomplish what 
Congress originally intended—the dis- 
covery and development of new mines. 

The brief submitted by Paul Armitage, 
Chairman of the Tax Committee and 
McK. W. Kriegh, Chief of the Tax Divi- 
sion, on behalf of the American Mining 
Congress, points out how the discovery 
clause has been administered in such a 
manner as to actually injure the mining 
industry. The following is quoted from 
the brief: 

“The proposed amendment adds to 
subdivision (c) of Section 204 at the end 
thereof the following words: “Discover- 
ies shall include minerals discovered or 


HE Senate Finance Committee 
reported the tax bill to the Senate 


proven in an existing mine or mining 
tract by the taxpayer after February 
28, 1913, not included in any prior valu- 
ation,” 

“It is self-evident that, if a provision 
of law intended to moderate taxes, al- 
ready excessive, is so construed as to 
increase such taxes in many cases, it 
acts not as a stimulant but as a depres- 
sant to industry. Yet such is the effect 
of the discovery clause in the Revenue 
Acts of 1918 and 1921 as construed and 
applied by the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
nue. The intention of Congress was 
that this discovery clause should extend 
to all taxpayers who found new or valu- 
able ore deposits. It is not so con- 
strued or applied by the Bureau. 

“Owing to the strict interpretation 
placed on this clause as applied to mines, 
the intention of Congress to stimulate 
the industry has been in a great measure 
defeated. The discovery clause is strictly 
limited to new ore deposits in new mines. 
All discoveries of deposits in existing 
mines are excluded. 

“After the enactment of Revenue Law 
of 1918 the mining industry claimed that 
the word “mines” in the discovery clause 
should be taken in the sense of sub- 
stantial deposits of commercial mineral; 
that it did not require the opening up 
of a new mine in every case to obtain 
the benefit of the discovery clause; but 
that it applied to an existing mine in 
which a new deposit was found. This 
was a reasonable and intelligent con- 
struction of the law and made it accord 
with the intention of Congress. 

“The Bureau, however, ruled other- 
wise and held that a discovery must add 
a new mine to those already existent— 
in other words, that there could be no 
discovery by a taxpayer unless a new 
deposit was found by him in virgin 
territory. The effect of this ruling was 
so to circumscribe the law that it applied 
only to the few cases where discoveries 
were made in tracts where no mining 
had occurred. All other discovered de- 
posits were denied the benefit of this 
provision. 

“We understand that under this in- 
terpretation hardly a dozen discoveries 
have been allowed. 

“But Congress intended to encourage 
discovery of new ore deposits. It was ore 
deposits that the country needed whether 
found in tracts that had already been 
mined or otherwise. Under the Treasury 
ruling this purpose has been defeated. 
And the matter has not stopped here. 

“The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
actually turned the discovery clause in 


many cases to the injury of the mining 
industry which it was designed to pro- 
tect. It has ruled, not only that new 
deposits in existing mines, may not be 
added to the value for depletion, but 
holds that such newly discovered ore de- 
posits to the amount of contained units 
must be used to diminish the depletion 
rate otherwise allowed to the taxpayer 
under the law. An illustration: 

“A taxpayer buys for $50,000 an ex- 
isting mine. Its value on March 1, 1913, 
is $100,000; its contents by estimate, one 
million units. Under the regulations the 
taxpayer is allowed a depletion rate for 
each unit as mined of $100,000 divided 
by a million units or ten cents per unit. 
Suppose now the unfortunate taxpayer 
in his hunt for new ore reserves discov- 
ers an additional deposit (not included 
in “proved or probable” ore in 1913 
value.) The new deposit contains an 
additional million units and is valued at 
$100,000. Under the ruling of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue this additional 
value is not added to the depletion base. 
Contrariwise, the additional million units 
are added to the divisor in the computa- 
tion, thus cutting the taxpayer’s deple- 
tion rate of ten cents in the original 
computation to five cents (see Regula- 
tions 62, paragraphs 208 and 219.) 
And so the provision that Congress in- 
tended to act as a stimulant to the in- 
dustry has been turned into a weapon 
for its confusion and injury. 

“The mining industry at present is at 
a low ebb and needs aid. Never before 
in its history has the mining industry 
been in greater need of stimulation and 
relief from burdensome taxation. Ow- 
ing to high costs, and low prices, profits 
are reduced to a minimum. Foreign 
competition with low labor costs and 
exemption from taxation continually 
operate to drive domestic prices down. 
Over-production induced by the Govern- 
ment during the war has left the indus- 
try with top-heavy plant investments 
and mines stripped of the richest and 
most profitable ores. The loss of foreign 
markets and excessive state taxation 
accentuate the plight of the industry. 

“The character of mining in this coun- 
try has changed fundamentally in the 
last decade. New reserves are not found 
through outcroppings on the surface, but 
after extensive operations conducted in 
existing mines at extraordinary depths 
and great cost. 

“Discoveries under these conditions 
constitute the main sources of new sup- 
ply. They should be rewarded—not 
penalized.” 
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Legislative Review 


Sixteen Investigations On In House And Senate—Fifty Senators Engaged In 
Inquiries—Calcium Arsenate Purchase Defeated—Tax Bill Before Senate—Blue 
Sky Bill On Rocks—Mining Claims Involve Charges—Alaskan Mine Development 


LEVEN committees of the Sen- 
K ate and five committees of the 

House are now engaged in “In- 
vestigation.” Fifty of the ninety-six 
members of the Senate are serving on 
some investigating committee, while 
fourteen of these members are serving 
on two committees. 

Senate committees are investigating: 

(1) Naval oil leases. (2) Department 
of Justice. (3) Indictment Senator 
Wheeler. (4) Right of Senator May- 
field to his seat. (5) American activi- 
ties of Soviet Government. (6) Treas- 
ury Department Revenue Bureau. (7) 
Propaganda for Mellon tax plan, Bok 
peace prize, etc. (8) Land frauds. (9) 
Medical Diploma Mills. (10) Veterans 
Bureau. (11) Sale of fur seal skins 
by government. 

House committees are investigating: 

(1) Charges against two members of 
House. (2) Operation of Army Air 
Service. (3) Shipping Board. (4) 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
(5) Expenditures Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Among the committee changes in 
Congress was the appointment of Rep- 
resentative O’Connor, Democrat, Louis- 
iana, to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, which is considering legisla- 
tion to prohibit discharge of oil or other 
refuse from mines, etc., into navigable 
streams. 

The House recently considered, but 
reached no conclusion on the Denison 
blue sky bill, H. R. 4. Mr. Denison 
urged its passage and the opposition 
was led by Representative Ramseyer, 
Republican, Iowa, on the ground that 
it would interfere with the operation 
of postal laws. The bill was favored 
by Representative Hill, Democrat, Mary- 
land, but opposed by Representative 
Blanton, Democrat, Texas, on the ground 
that it exempted large stock exchange 
securities, among which he named the 
American Zinc. 

Application of the law was resisted 
by western congressmen, led by Rep- 
resentative Colton, Republican, Utah, 
who said that the bill would operate 
against small stock exchanges and new 


securities. He referred to the twenty- 
five years existence of the mining 
exchange in Utah, stating that this 


institution would be required to secure 
permission from each state to sell its 
securities. Representative Leatherwood, 
Republican, Utah, also opposed the 
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legislation on the ground that it oper- 
ated against western mining. He de- 
nied that mines are fraudulent, and as- 
serted that the bill would strike a blow 
at the mining industry. 

Mr. Denison, in reply, stated he had 
sympathy for prospectors, but recited 
the case of an Atlanta widow who had 
lost an. inheritance of $10,000 in stock 
in a fake gold mine. He denied that 
any honest proposition would be injured 
by the bill. Mr. Leatherwood, in rebut- 
tal, said that the bill would not pro- 
tect the class of people who invested in 
gold stock as mentioned by Mr. Deni- 
son. Representative Begg, Republican, 
Ohio, stated that three recent stock 
swindles in Ohio had involved stock 
listed on stock exchanges, and that the 
elimination of stock exchanges from the 
bill would not protect the public. 

Representative McKeown, Democrat, 
Oklahoma, opposed the legislation, and 
offered an amendment striking out that 
part of the bill specifically applying to 
mining stocks, but it was defeated. He 
thought the bill stifled oil and gas pro- 
duction, and would benefit the Standard 
Oil Company, which he says does not 
prospect, but buys oil lands and then 
sells stock based thereon. 

Representative Leavitt, Republican, 
Montana, also opposed the bill on the 
ground that it would discriminate 
against western mining. He offered an 
amendment to strike from the bill the 
provision exempting stock exchanges 
from its application, and it was adopted. 
At this point the House adjourned for 
the day and as this bill is only subject 
to consideration on calendar Wednesday, 
its further discussion was postponed to 
a later date. As the exemption of stock 
exchanges was one of the important 
features of the bill and its striking out 


opposed by Mr. Denison and others on 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which drafted the measure, it is uncer- 
tain whether they will further press 
the bill. 


MINING CLAIMS 


Charges were made by Representative 
Cramton, Republican, Michigan, that 
Senator Cameron, Republican, Arizona, 
was blocking development of the Grand 
Canyon National Park by unlawfully 
holding mining claims adjacent to the 
park and its entrances, notwithstand- 
ing court action had nullified some of 
the mining claims. Mr. Cramton sub- 
mitted correspondence from the Interior 
Department requesting the Department 
of Justice to compel Senator Cameron 
to comply with court decisions evicting 
him from these claims, and also action 
by the Interior Department, at Senator 
Cameron’s request, postponing until 
after Congress adjourned, consideration 
in Arizona of questions involving other 
mining claims. Senator Cameron de- 
nied that he had any interest for many 
years prior to creation of the park in 
1919 in mining claims, title to which is 
subject to litigation by the government. 
The Senator states that he had built a 
trail around the park for mining pur- 
poses and for thirteen years had shipped 
ore to an El Paso smelter from mines 
in the Canyon. The Department of 
Justice has referred to the United 
States attorney at Tucson the failure 
of Senator Cameron and others to com- 
ply with court decrees against them in 
cases involving these contested mining 
claims. 

ALASKAN MINING 


Failure of the government to develop 
Alaskan coal -resources was the subject 
of debate in the House. Representative 
Sherwood, Democrat, Ohio, the oldest 
member of Congress, who voted for con- 
struction of the Alaskan Railroad many 
years ago, said that when the railroad 
was authorized immense coal fields were 
said to exist in that territory, and he 
desired information as to whether any 
coal had been mined. Representative 
Byrns, Democrat, Tennessee, stated that 
some coal was being mined but not the 
amount which had been anticipated at 
the time construction of the railroad 
was authorized. Representative Raker, 
Democrat, California, said that a tract 
had been reserved for naval coal and 
its development started, but that a year 
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ago it was stopped without cause or ex- 
cuse. He said that Alaska coal lands 
should be developed to afford traffic for 
the railroad. Representative Schneider, 
Republican, Wisconsin, said the natural 
resources of Alaska were being given 
to private interests, which was denied 
by Mr. Raker. Representative Snyder, 
Republican, New York, observed that 
there would be no need of developing 
coal in Alaska as the navy is discon- 
tinuing its use in favor of oil. Mr. 
Raker wanted the facts as to why the 
government stopped development of 
coal and other natural resources in 
Alaska. Mr. Sherwood said tests had 
shown that the coal was not suitable 
for naval use as it contained too much 
sulphur. Delegate Sutherland, Republi- 
can, Alaska, in committee, charged that 
influences are at work to prevent devel- 
opment of natural resources in Alaska. 
He asserted the Alaska coal was supe- 
rior to Pocahontas coal of West Vir- 
ginia, but that naval officers who took 
no part in tests of the coal had reported 
against its availability for naval use. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES 


Senator Oddie, Republican, Nevada, 
intends to introduce a new bill creat- 
ing a Department of Mines, which would 
regulate the coal industry. The creation 
of a Department of Mines was referred 
to in the Senate during eulogies on the 
late Senator Nicholson, Republican, Colo- 
rado. Senator Sheppard, Democrat, 
Texas, referred to the address of Sena- 
tor Nicholson in October, 1921, before 
the convention of the American Mining 
Congress at Chicago on the need of the 
mining industry for cabinet representa- 
tion through a Department of Mines. 
Senator Sheppard also reviewed the ad- 
voeacy by Senator Nicholson of a tariff 
on manganese, magnesite and graphite. 


Southern Congressmen were unsuc- 
cessful in their effort to obtain in the 
Senate a favorable vote on the proposal 
of Senator Harris, Democrat, Georgia, 
to appropriate ten million dollars for 
the purchase and sale by the govern- 
ment of calcium arsenate and nitrate of 
soda. The Senator is renewing his ef- 
forts, and has proposed the appropria- 
tion as an amendment to the agricul- 
tural appropriation bill, to be later con- 
sidered. The Senator also proposed an 
appropriation of one hundred thousand 
dollars to exterminate the cotton boll 
weevil, which would include investiga- 
tions of processes for the manufacture 
of calcium arsenate. 

Silver has ceased to circulate as trad- 
ing medium, causing unusual demand 
for one dollar paper bills, according to 
Representative Madden, Republican, IIli- 
nois, in debating the Treasury Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, carrying mint 
funds, which has become a law. 

The following bills have been intro- 
duced: 

MINING 
War Materials 

S. 2797. Introduced by Mr. Oddie 
(Rep., Nev.). Passed by the Senate. 
This bill proposes to appropriate two 
and one-half million dollars to pay War 
Mineral claimants on account of the 
original appropriation of eight and one- 
half million dollars having become ex- 
hausted. 

H. R. 6483. Passed by the House and 
Senate. It provides that mineral in- 
terests in Osage Indian lands in Okla- 
homa held by others than Indians may 
be sold, assigned or transferred under 
regulations of the Interior Department. 

S. 2315. This is similar to the fore- 
going, and has been passed by the Sen- 
ate. 

H. R. 7696. Introduced by Mr. Suth- 


erland (Rep., Alaska). Referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. It author- 
izes the Interior Department to permit 
the use of timber upon public lands in 
Alaska by individual miners, and pros- 
pectors for minerals, and others, for 
fire-wood, fencing, building, mining, 
prospecting, and domestic purposes. 


Potash Development 

S. 3005. Introduced by Mr. Ladd 
(Rep., N. D.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It proposes to 
promote the mining of potash on public 
lands through permits and leases. Per- 
mits would be issued for two years for 
two thousand five hundred and sixty 
acres to each applicant, except on lands 
adjoining Searles Lake, California, 
which may be operated or leased by the 
Interior Department. If a prospector 
discovers potash he may be given a lease 
upon which he shall pay a royalty of 
2 percent of the potash produced. On 
lands which are known to contain potash, 
leases of two thousand five hundred and 
sixty acres each may be granted at the 
same royalty and a rental of twenty- 
five cents per acre for the first year; 
fifty cents for the second, third and 
fourth years, and one dollar per acre 
for each succeeding year. 

S. 3047. Introduced by Mr. Shep- 
pard (Dem., Tex.). Referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. It proposes 
to appropriate $550,000 for the year 
ending June 30, 1925, and a like amount 
for each succeeding year for four years, 
for investigations by the Geological Sur- 
vey and Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Soils to determine the loca- 
tion and extent of potash deposits in 
the United States, and new and im- 
proved methods of recovering potash 
from other substances. Before under- 
taking drilling operations the Interior 
Department shall contract with owners 
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or lessees of mineral rights involved, 
to the effect that should commercial 
amounts of potash or other valuable 
minerals be discovered, the government 
shall be reimbursed for not more than 
the cost of exploration. The contract 
shall not restrict the department in 
choosing drilling locations within the 
property or in conducting exploratory 
operations so long as they do not in- 
terfere with the use of the surface of 
the land and the government shall not 
be liable for damages on account of its 
reasonable use. Before drilling, owners 
of land within ten miles of the proposed 
well, shall, in consideration of the in- 
creased value to their land incident to 
discovery of potash, and to prevent 
profiteering, be required to make an 
agreement naming the Interior Depart- 
ment as referee in determining the max- 
imum price at which potash rights of 
such land may be sold. Purchasers of 
such rights shall be required to agree 
that potash obtained by them shall be 
marketed at a price not exceeding a 
maximum fixed by the department. The 
government will collect 10 percent per 
annum from net profits of sales until 
it is repaid for expenses in connection 
with exploration of deposits. The bill 
states that this country is dependent on 
Germany for 90 percent of potash and 
that the United States should develop 
its own potash supplies, and nitrates. 
The Geological Survey is quoted to the 
effect that underground potash deposits 
exist in the southwestern section of the 
country in quantity comparable in na- 
ture and amount with German deposits. 
Potash traces have been found from 
drill cuttings at several points, and it 
is possible to make exploration drilling 
over from two hundred to three hundred 
miles to ascertain horizons at which 
potash occurs, its thickness, richness and 
extent of deposits. The Bureau of Soils 
is quoted as saying that extensive 
sources of potash exist among waste 
materials of cement mills, blast furnaces, 
and natural raw materials, including 
the greensands of New Jersey, the leu- 
cites of Wyoming, the alunites of Utah, 
and the natural brines of Nebraska, 
Utah and California. Their recovery is 
possible through practical processes and 
the technology of manufacture, to yield 
potash of purity and quantity at a price 
to supplant the foreign commodity on 
the American market. The Survey esti- 
mates that drilling for potash in the 
natural state would require $2,500,000. 
The Bureau of Soils estimates that 
$250,000 would be required to conduct 
chemical and engineering researches of 
processes for recovering potash from 
other substances. 

S. Res. 202. Introduced by Mr. 
Ashurst (Dem., Ariz.). Referred to the 
Committee on Labor. It calls on the 
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Department of Labor for a report as 
to the number of Mexicans admitted 
into the United States during the year 
ending March 31, 1924, based on re- 
ports of large importation of Mexican 
labor by mining and other companies, 
including one thousand five hundred by 
the New Jersey Zinc Company, five hun- 
dred by an Illinois smelter, and three 
hundred by the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany. 

H. J. Res. 142. Reported by the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. It pro- 
poses to suspend for three years, begin- 
ning July 1, 1923, the requirement 
of annual assessment work on carnotite 
or other radium-bearing ore mining 
claims. 

Coal Regulation 

H. R. 8335. Introduced by Mr. Eagan 
(Dem., N. J.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. It pro- 
poses to regulate the anthracite coal 
industry by a bureau in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and is similar to 
the Treadway bill, previously reported. 

S. 2917. Introduced by Mr. Pittman 
(Dem., Nev.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking. It directs the Treasury 
Department to complete purchases of 
silver under the Pittman act to cover 
allocations of silver which were sub- 
sequently revoked. If the bill is passed, 
it will provide for the purchase of ap- 
proximately eleven million ounces of sil- 
ver at one dollar per ounce. 


Mineral Lands 

H. R. 2887. Passed by the House. It 
provides that the production of oil, gas 
and other minerals on restricted lands 
of the Kaw Indians may be taxed by 
Oklahoma. 

H. R. 3852. Passed by the House. 
It provides for twenty-five-year leases 
for oil, gas, coal and other minerals on 
lands of the eastern band of Cherokee 
Indians in North Carolina. 

S. 2798. Passed by the Senate and 
reported by the House Indian Commit- 
tee. It authorizes leases for oil on lands 
in the Kaw Indian reservation in Okla- 
homa. 

S. 2314. Reported by the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. It provides for 
leases on unalloted lands for oil and 
gas for a period as long as those min- 
erals are found in paying quantities. 


H. R. 6298. Reported by the Indian 
Committee. This is similar to the fore- 
going. 

H. R. 7220. Amendment to, intro- 


duced by Mr. Harris (Dem., Ga.). It 
appropriates $100,000 for extermination 
of the cotton boll weevil, including in- 
vestigations of processes for the manu- 
facture of calcium arsenate and other 
poisons. 

S. 2710. Introduced by Mr. Dial 


Referred to the Com- 


(Dem., S. C.). 
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mittee on Agriculture. It proposes to 
use one hundred and fifty million dol- 
lars, held by the Alien Property Cus- 
todian, to finance the exportation of 
raw materials and agricultural products 
from the United States. 

H. R. 7498. Introduced by Mr. Low- 
rey (Dem., Miss.). This is similar to 
the foregoing. 


TARIFF 
Revision Bills 

H. R. 8463. Introduced by Mr. Crisp 
(Dem., Ga.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes to 
place ammonium sulphate on the free 
list. 

H. R. 7791. Introduced by Mr. Frear 
(Rep., Wis.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It proposes to 
amend the tariff duties on coal-tar 
products. Mr. Frear made a speech in 
the House charging that the present law 
operated as an embargo against im- 
ports, contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress, and the purpose of his bill is 
to remedy this condition. 

TAXATION 
Revision Bill 

H. R. 6715. Reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. This is the tax,re- 
vision bill, previously passed by the 
House. 

Senator Brookhart (Rep., Iowa), in- 
troduced an amendment to this bill to 
reimpose the excess profits taxes. The 
amendment provides that in the case of 
any corporation engaged in the mining 
of gold, the portion of the net income 
derived from the mining of gold shall 
be exempt from the tax imposed by 
this title or any tax imposed by Title 
II of the Revenue Act of 1917, and the 
tax on the remaining portion of the net 
income shall be the same proportion of 
a tax computed without the benefit of 
this subdivision which such remaining 
portion of the net income bears to the 
entire net income. 

It also provides that in the case of a 
bona fide sale of mines, oil or gas wells, 
or any interest therein, where the prin- 
cipal value of the property has been 
demonstrated by prospecting or explora- 
tion and discovery work done by the 
taxpayer, the portion of the tax imposed 
by this title attributable to such sale 
shall not exceed 20 per centum of the 
selling price of such property or in- 
terest. 

Credits and Refunds 


H. R. 6901. Enacted into law. It 
amends Section 252 of the Revenue Act 
regarding credits and refunds by pro- 
viding as follows: “That if the tax- 
payer has, within five years from the 
time the return for the taxable year 
1917 was due, filed a waiver of his right 
to have the taxes due for such taxable 
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year determined and assessed within five 
years after the return was filed, or if 
he has on or before June 15, 1924, filed 
such a waiver in respect of taxes due 
for the taxable year 1918, then such 
credit or refund relating to the taxes 
for the year in respect of which the 
waiver was filed shall be allowed or 
made if claim therefor is filed either 
on or before April 1, 1925, or within 
two years from the time the 
tax was paid.” 

H. R. 655. Passed by the 
House and Senate. It pro- 
vides for a tax of two cents 
per gallon on gasoline sold in 
the District of Columbia. 

S. J. Res. 74. Introduced 
by Mr. Frazier (Rep., N. D.). 
Referred to the Committee on 
Finance. It provides that 
congressmen and government 
employees receiving more than 
$3,000 yearly salary shall file 
with the Federal Trade Com- 
mission a statement of their 
ownership, if any, within the 
past ten years of mining, oil 
or other stock. It is based on 
the fact that legislation pend- 
ing in Congress affecting taxa- 
tion on mining and oil may 
conflict with their investments. 

S. Res. 185. Passed by the 
Senate. This resolution 
requested the President to 
transmit to the Public Lands Com- 
mittee the income tax returns of Harry 
F. Sinclair and E. L. Doheny, together 
with those of their oil companies, in con- 
nection with the oil lease investigation. 
The President refused to comply, but 
issued an executive order authorizing 
the Treasury to permit examination of 
tax returns by committees of Congress 
on order of either House. 

H. R. 7959. Reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee. This is the soldier 
bonus bill which provides twenty-year 
insurance policies for World War vet- 
erans, previously passed by the House. 


LABOR 
Child Labor 


H. J. Res. 184. Reported by the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary. It proposes an 
amendment to the Constitution giving 
Congress power to limit, regulate and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18, 
but does not impair similar powers of 
the states, except that the operation of 
state laws shall be suspended to the ex- 
tent necessary to give effect to legisla- 
tion enacted by Congress. The bill was 
reported by Representative Foster 
(Rep., Ohio), and a minority report was 
made by Representatives Graham (Rep., 
Pa.); Montague (Dem., Va.) ; Dominick 
(Dem., S. C.), and Weller (Dem., N. 
Y.). The minority report contends that 


the care of children, including their 
labor and education, is under their 
parents, and that such legislation re- 
stricting the labor of children is un- 
necessary, and an invasion of private 
and state rights. 
POWER 
Natural Resources 

H. R. 518. Passed by the House. It 

provides for the lease to Henry Ford of 


Washington Star 


Springs Fads and Fashions 


the Muscle Shoals, Alabama, nitrate and 
power projects. 

H. R. 8209. Introduced by Mr. Deni- 
son (Rep., Ill.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. It pro- 
poses to create an inland waterways 
corporation to promote transportation 
by water. 

S. 2886. Introduced by Mr. Jones 
(Rep., Walsh.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. It amends the Federal 
water power act concerning develop- 
ment of water power on public lands. 


IMMIGRATION 
Restriction Bill 

H. R. 7995. Introduced by Mr. John- 
son (Rep., Wash.). Passed by the 
House. This is the third draft of the 
immigration restriction bill, and super- 
sedes previous bills on the subject. 

S. 2576. Introduced by Mr. Reed 
(Rep., Pa.). This is similar to the fore- 
going, and is now being considered by 
the Senate with a view to its passage. 


TRANSPORTATION 
Rail Rates 


S. 3070. Introduced by Mr. Howell 
(Rep., Nebr.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. This 
proposes to reestablish competition in 
railroad transportation rates which was 
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in effect prior to the increase in rates 
in 1920, by limiting the powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to es- 
tablishing and prescribing maximum 
rates only, with certain exceptions. 

H. R. 8052. Introduced by Mr. Ham- 
mer (Dem., N. C.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
provides for the repeal of the transpor- 
tation Act. 

S. 2327. Introduced by Mr. 


Gooding (Rep., Idaho). 
Reported by the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce. It 


amends the transportation act 
by forbidding railroads from 
charging more for the trans- 
portation of freight or pas- 
sengers for a shorter than for 
a longer distance, otherwise 
known as the long and short 
haul clause. 

S. Res. 199. Introduced by 
Mr. Dill (Dem., Wash.). 
Passed by the Senate. It 
directs the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to report to 
the Senate the assessed valu- 
ation; on a 100 percent basis, 
as used for taxation purposes, 
of the railroads of the coun- 
try. It is intended by this 
means to arrive at a fair value 
of the railroads for rate-mak- 
ing purposes. 

S. 1499. Reported by the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
This bill would forbid the use of other 
than steel or steel underframe cars 
between cars of such construction in the 
passenger service. 

H. R. 7822. Introduced by Mr. 
Griest (Rep., Pa.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
prescribes regulations for the transpor- 
tation of what are described as danger- 
ous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies 
and other substances, including sul- 
phurie acid, silver nitrate, etc. 

S. 2982. Introduced by Mr. Pittman 
(Dem., Nev.). Referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. It 
would give authority to railroads to 
extend their lines, by providing that 
they may construct new lines within 
states or abandon their operation with- 
out securing certificate of convenience 
and necessity from the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as now required. 

H. R. 7462. Introduced by Mr. New- 
ton (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
amends the transportation act concern- 
ing the construction of new lines of 
railroad. 

H. R. 7464. Introduced by Mr. New- 
ton (Rep., Minn.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. This 
is similar to the foregoing. 

H. R. 7820. Introduced by Mr. Hud- 
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dleston (Dem., Ala.). Referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. It 
amends the transportation act concern- 
ing rate-making and railroad valuation. 


Miscellaneous 


S. 684. Passed by the Senate and 
House. It provides for the coinage « 
five million fifty-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the Confederate Memorial 
on Stone Mountain, Georgia, and in 
memory of the late President Harding. 

H. R. 6202. Passed by the House. 
It appropriates twenty-five million dol- 
lars to aid in construction of private 
merchant marine vessels, and twenty- 
five million dollars to equip vessels o 
the Shipping Board with Diesel engines. 

S. 2927. Introduced by Mr. McKel- 
lar (Dem., Tenn.). Referred to the 
Committee on Judiciary. It proposes 
to limit the liability of the government 
in cases of breached, terminated, or sus- 
pended war contracts by providing as 
follows: “That in no case where suit 
is or has been brought by a contractor 
against the United States for damages 
on account of losses alleged to have been 
sustained by reason of breach, termina- 
tion, or suspension by the United States 
of any contract or agreement, expressed 
or implied, entered into for the prosecu- 
tion of the World War, shall any judg- 
ment rendered by any court of the 
United States include anticipated or 
prespective profits on the undelivered 
portion of said contract.” 

H. R. 7493. Introduced by Mr. Wood 
(Rep., Ind.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Judiciary. It proposes to consoli- 
date the purchase of supplies by the 
government in a general supply com- 
mittee. 

S. 2679. Introduced by Mr. Ernst 
(Rep., Ky.). Referred to the Commit- 
tee on Patents. This bill provides for 
trademark registration. 

S. 78. Passed by the Senate. It au- 
thorizes the Raritan Copper Works to 
sue the government for damages to one 
of its barges caused by a collision with 
a government transport in New York 
harbor in 1919. 


Edward S. Brooks, vice president and 
general manager of the Union Pacific 
Coal Company, died at his home, Rock 
Springs, Wyoming, on Monday, March 
17. Mr. Brooks started his career as 
a fireman with the Denver and South 
Park Railway in the spring of 1880. He 
first entered the coal industry as sales- 
man for the Union Pacific Coal Com- 
pany at Omaha, Nebraska, with which 
company he remained until his death. 
Mr. Brooks served as state chairman 
for the Wyoming Branch of the Indus- 
trial Cooperation Division of the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress. 
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ALASKAN MINING DEVELOPMENT 


EMBERS of Congress are im- 
patient over the failure to 
develop coal in Alaska. When 


the construction of the Alaskan Rail- 
road was authorized years ago, one of 
the arguments advanced for its installa- 
tion was that it would tend to develop 
enormous coal resources. Representa- 
tive Isaac R. Sherwood, Civil War vet- 
eran, and the oldest man in Congress, 
who is the only surviving member of 
the Congress which authorized the con- 
struction of the railroad, reminded the 
House during a recent debate of the 
promises for coal development when the 
Alaskan Railroad was authorized. 

Criticism was passed on naval officers 
for reporting against the availability 
of the Alaskan coal for naval use. The 
charge was made by Delegate Suther- 
land of Alaska that high naval officers 
had adversely reported on the use of 
Alaskan coal by the navy, althouch these 
officers had taken no part in tests of the 
Alaskan coal. He sought to show that 
the Alaska product is superior to that 
of the Pocahontas field of West Vir- 
ginia. which is considered ideal steam- 
ing fuel. accordine to tests made by 
naval officers. but that in spite of th's 
revort. the use of Alaskan coal by the 
navy has been adversely reported on 
by reviewing officers. 

Several members of Congress ex- 
pressed surprise that at the time the 
government was opening un coal mines 
in Alaska to meet its fuel needs that 
suhstantial development was dropred 
without apnarent cause or excuse. The 
charge was ovenly made by Delegate 
Sutherland that influences have been 
brought to bear on the government to 
prevent exnloitation of Alaskan coal 
lands. Mr. S»therland said the Mata- 
nuska coal fie'd, in particular, should 
be oven and the coal sold in comvetition 
with that of mines in the United States. 
Representative Barbour of California, 
noting the abundance of coal in Alaska, 
said that it should be develoned and 
made available for use on the Pacific 
coast. 

Representative Taylor, of West Vir- 
ginia, representing one of the most im- 
portant coal producing districts of the 
country, thourht that in peace times 
the navy should use coal, saving oil for 
war purposes. Several members of 
Congress pointed out, however, that in 
view of the naval policy to burn oil that 
the need for coal was not so pronounced. 
According to late information, there are 
only four or five commercially produc- 
tive coal mines in Alaska, whose product 
has heretofore been sold to the Alaskan 
Railroad and locally, but which is now 
being shipped to other Alaskan towns 
from the Matanuska and Healy River 


fields. Alaskan authorities say that to 
ship coal from the territory to the 
northwestern states and the Pacific 
Coast will require operation by large 
mining companies. It is estimated that 
an investment of at least one million 
dollars would be required to make such 
shipments. The only drawback to de- 
velop the coal lands by private interests 
is the restriction as to the size of the 
lease which might prevent large opera- 
tors from entering the field. 

Government officials in Alaska say 
that the mining industry affords a sub- 
stantial basis for development there, 
and they advocate stimulation of min- 
ing in that territory. “The prosperity 
of Alaska depends on the development 
of its mineral resources,” says Major 
Gotwals, of the Alaskan Road Com- 
mission. “Along Mount McKinley Na- 
tional Park range there are outcrop- 
pings of copper sulphide and other 
minerals which carry very excellent 
values of gold and silver. They are 
within sixty-five miles of the Alaskan 
Railroad, and it would not be diffi- 
cult to bring them out. I explored in 
that region three years ago and opened 
up trails to enable prospectors to get 
into that district. The miners in that 
district should shortly be able to make 
some shipments. The policy of the Road 
Commission is to. build roads wherever 
they promise to encourage the develop- 
ment of the mining industry along the 
railroad.” 

A scheme involving an expenditure of 
one million dollars to provide road 
transportation to the Kugruk River and 
Keewalik mining districts is being de- 
veloped by the Road Commission to con- 
nect up the gold and coal districts with 
Nome, which would save in the cost of 
supplies and speed up gold production 
in that area. Present business along 
the railroad is entirely that of mining, 
and practically every mining district is 
reached by trails. Officials state that 
gold production in Alaska has not yet 
turned the corner, but with additional 
dredges now entering the district, bet- 
ter results are anticipated. The dif- 
ficulty of operation in Alaska is shown 
by the fact that it takes two years to 
get a dredge into Alaska overland, set 
it up and secure supplies and labor. 


George A. Stahl was re-elected as the 
Colorado state chairman of the Western 
Division of the American Mining Con- 
gress at a joint meeting of the Colorado 
mining organizations held 
March 19. 


in Denver, 
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THE BIGGEST MINING EVENT OF 1924 


Sacramento Convention To Be A Real Reunion Of Mining Men—A Delightful 
Vacation Trip As Well As A Significant Industrial Meeting 


O visit Sacramento is to come 

back with a realization that the 

Twenty-Seventh Annual Conven- 

tion of the American Mining Con- 

gress to be held in the capital city of 

California, September 29 to October 4, 

should be the most significant meeting 

of real mining men 

in the history of the 

organization as well 

as the most delight- 

ful of mining re- 
unions, 


SACRAMENTO A REAL 
MINING CoM- 
MUNITY 


For the first time 
in a number of years 
the convention of the 
national organiza- 
tion of the mining 
industry is to be 
held in the center of 
a real mining com- 
munity. True, Sac- 
ramento is_ inter- 
ested in many 
things; it has great 
agricultural, stock- 
raising and_ fruit- 
growing industries, 
but the foundation 
of Sacramento’s de- 
velopment and the 
great promise of its 
future lies in min- 
ing and in the indus- 
tries which the utili- 
zation of mineral re- 
sources will bring. 
If the historical 
back-ground of a 
picturesque and vital 
period in the history 
of mining; if the 
presence of great 
mining operations 
within two hours’ 
motor ride of the 


gress convention or more typical of the 
hospitality of California than the fact 
that the beautiful and distinctive state 
capitol standing in a magnificent park 
has been turned over to the American 
Mining Congress for the convention. 
The general meetings of the convention 


city mean anything 
—they mean that 
every mining man 
attending the convention will find himself 
in a community which is enthusiastic and 
vitally interested in the welfare of the 
mining industry. Holding the conven- 
tion in such a community will give to 
the sessions an interest and an impres- 
siveness which will add much to the 
value of the occasion. 

Nothing is more typical of the warm 
welcome which will await the delegates 
attending the American Mining Con- 


The Snow-capped Peaks of the Sierras 


will be held in the Senate and Assembly 
Chambers and the various conferences 
will be located in committee rooms 
throughout the building. This is the 
first time in the history of California 
that the state capitol has been turned 
over to a great national organization 
for its convention sessions and never 
before has the convention been staged 
in such an impressive and historic set- 
ting. 


CALIFORNIA’S WONDERLAND 


The outstanding feature of the Sac- 
ramento convention will be the oppor- 
tunity afforded to every delegate to see 
the most beautiful part of California 
under the most favorable conditions 
and to visit some of 
the most famous and 
largest mining 
operations in the 
world. 

Sacramento lies in 
the center of a 
broad, fertile river 
valley, but it is 
within an _ hour’s 
ride of the foothills 
and six hours takes 
one to the summit 
of the Sierras. The 
great “Mother Lode” 
gold mining district 
which runs north 
and south over a 
hundred and fifty 
miles can be reached 
within two hours. 

In order to make 
the fullest use of 
these advantages, 
the local committee 
in Sacramento has 
arranged a series of 
side trips during the 
convention week, 
which will enable 
the delegates to see 
the mountains of 
California and to 
visit the gold mining 
operations. These 
side trips will in- 
clude visits to the 
beautiful foothill 
country in and about 
Grass Valley, to the 
famous Sequoia 
Grove, in Calaveras 
County, as well as 
the inspection of 
such splendid mining 
properties as those of the Plymouth, 
Argonaut, Kennedy, Empire, North Star, 
Golden Center and other equally well- 
known mining properties. 

In a very true sense the holding of 
the convention of the American Mining 
Congress in a western city is a return 
home for the organization and the 
important features of the program at 
the Sacramento convention will be the 
discussions of the important and vital 
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problems confronting the metal mining 
producers. Four topics of special inter- 
est and importance to mining men will 
be thoroughly discussed—the problems 
of federal and state taxation as applied 
to mining, the problems of the gold pro- 
ducers, plans for the stimulation of sil- 
ver production in this country, the 
greater use of hydro-electric power in 
mining enterprises and a protest against 
the continual encroachment of both fed- 
eral and state governments in hindering 
the expansion and development of the 
mining industry. 


FEDERAL AND STATE TAXATION 


There is no subject of more vital 
importance to the mining industry than 
the subject of federal and state taxa- 
tion. This is particularly true in many 
of the western mining states. Mr. A. 
G. Mackenzie, secretary of the Utah 
chapter of the American Mining Con- 
gress, is chairman of the committee 
appointed to work out a program cov- 
ering the discussions of the problems 
of western metal mining concerns, and 
Mr. McKinley W. Kriegh, chief of the 
Tax Division of the American Mining 
Congress, will work out with the gen- 
eral tax committee of the American 
Mining Congress plans for the discus- 
sion of the problems of federal taxation 
as applied to mining from a national 
standpoint. These discussions should be 
of the greatest value to all mining com- 
panies, and particular pains should be 
made to have the western metal min- 
ing companies well represented with 
proper officials at these tax conferences. 


PROBLEMS OF THE GOLD PRODUCERS 

The problems confronting the gold 
producers in the United States are of 
very great importance and vital interest, 
not only to the mining industry but to 
general business. Sacramento is an ideal 
place for a very significant and notable 
discussion of the problems of the gold 
producers. California has been and still 
remains the greatest gold-producing 
state in the Union and the “Mother 
Lode” alone, it is claimed, has given to 
the United States since 1848 $1,750,000,- 
000.00 worth of gold. Mr. H. W. Sea- 
man, president of the American Mining 
Congress, a gold producer himself, will 
play an important part in these discus- 
sions and will have the active coopera- 
tion and assistance of W. J. Loring, 
general manager of the Plymouth Con- 
solidated Mines and the Carson Hill Gold 
Mines Company in California, where he 
is known as one of the most successful 
and ablest of the executives in charge 
of California gold mine production. The 
sessions devoted to the problems of gold 
will be unusually interesting and of 
great value to all mining men interested 
in participating in the formulation of a 
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constructive program for the gold min- 
ing industry. 


STIMULATION OF SILVER OF VITAL 
NECESSITY 


Throughout all of the western mining 
states the necessity of working out some 
cooperative plan for stimulating the 
production of and increasing the distri- 
bution of silver products is recognized. 
Silver will therefore have a very impor- 
tant place on the program at Sacra- 
mento. 


UTILIZATION OF HyYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER 
IN MINING DEVELOPMENT 


No state has developed a greater use 
of hydro-electric power in all types of 
industrial production than California 
and the question of a greater use of 
hydro-electric power in the mining in- 
dustry throughout the western mining 
states is one of special interest and of 
significance. It will be possible in Cali- 
fornia to have a presentation of the 
very best and most expert thought in 
the United States in regard to this 
problem and to visit as one of the side- 
trips of the convention some of the great 
power generating stations in the Sierras. 
This general session devoted to hydro- 
electric power should be of particular 
interest to all of the attending delegates. 


PrRoTEST AGAINST FURTHER GOVERNMENT 
ENCROACHMENT IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE MINING INDUSTRY 

The steady increase in governmental 
paternalism, both in Washington and in 
the state governments, the tendency to 
interfere with individual initiative and 
individual rights, has been one of the 
noticeable obstacles which has tended 
to prevent the further expansion and 
development of the mining industry. 

At Sacramento there will be a very 
complete discussion of the whole ques- 
tion of governmental paternalism and 
its effect upon the mining industry. The 
position of mining men in the different 
states will be outlined. There will be 
a review of state laws which have 
hampered the expansion and develop- 
ment of the mining industry, as well as 
an analysis of the developments in 
Washington which have interfered with 
individual initiative. All phases of this 
important subject, including the ques- 
tion of a wise policy of conservation, 
the restrictions enforced relative to the 
financing of mining enterprises, and 
other aspects of the problem will be 
presented in a comprehensive and effec- 
tive way. 

The mining industry is fundamental 
to national prosperity. If the industry 


is to be maintained and if its further 
expansion is to be made possible, it is 
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essential that there should be coopera- 
tive action among mining men in all 
parts of the United States. The Sacra- 
mento convention may well mark a mile- 
stone in the progress of the mining in- 
dustry and also mark the formulation 
of a constructive policy which will seek 
to secure a federal department of mines 
for the purpose of stimulating mining, 
as well as the creation of a wise policy 
opposing further hindrances and obsta- 
cles to the expansion of the industry. 


SACRAMENTO OFFERS OPPORTUNITY FOR 
DELIGHTFUL OUTING 


Sacramento lies in the very heart of 
California’s wonderland. The conven- 
tion offers a rare opportunity to com- 
bine a delightful vacation trip with a 
very significant industrial meeting. 
Delegates coming to the convention from 
eastern points will have the great 
advantage of a very low, round-trip 
excursion rate which will enable them 
to come direct to Sacramento and to 
have their choice of a number of alter- 
native routes for the return trip. The 
actual railroad round-trip from Chicago 
to San Francisco, with provision for a 
ten-day stop-over at Sacramento and 
the opportunity of returning via Los 
Angeles without additional cost is only 
$86.00. If the delegates desire to return 
via one of the northern routes, such as 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul; the 
Northern Pacific, the Great Northern or 
the Canadian Pacific, an additional pay- 
ment of $18.00 will cover the expense. 


Special Train Movement to Be a Fea- 
ture. Arrangements have been made 
whereby a special train running as a 
section of the famous Overland Limited 
will leave Chicago on Monday evening, 
September 22, traveling over the Chi- 
cago & Northwestern to Omaha, and the 
Union Pacific to Denver. This train 
will consist of three compartment cars, 
sleepers, two combination compartment- 
drawing room sleepers, a dining car and 
a club observation car. Arrangements 
have been made to stop over for two 
days in Denver, September 24 and 25; 
the 24th will be spent in and around 
Denver where a delightful entertain- 
ment program is being arranged by a 
local committee. The 25th will be spent 
in and about Colorado Springs and the 
train will pass on to Salt Lake City 
over the Denver & Rio Grande through 
the famous scenic section of the Rocky 
Mountains including the Royal Gorge, 
Tennessee Pass and the Green River 
Canyon and passing through Leadville 
and other famous mining centers. 

A day and a half stop-over will be 
made at Salt Lake City and opportunity 
will be given to visit the notable places 
there and see the great mining proper- 
ties such as the Utah Copper Company 
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plant at Bingham—and other proper- 
ties equally well known which have made 
Utah a great mining state. 

The special train will leave Salt Lake 
City on Sunday, September 28, travel- 
ing over the Southern Pacific Line 
through Nevada and crossing the Sierras 
at the most beautiful time of the year, 
giving the delegates the opportunity of 
seeing the famous scenery in the Amer- 
ican River Canyon. The train will 
reach Sacramento, California, on Mon- 
day, September 29, where the delegates 
will receive a royal welcome from Sac- 
ramento citizens. All regular round- 
trip excursion tickets will be good on 
this train. 

ENTERTAINMENT FEATURES 

California’s hospitality is famous. 
Sacramento will do everything in its 
power to make delegates feel at home. 
In fact the entire community is enthusi- 
astic beyond measure over this conven- 
tion and their reception and welcome 
of the American Mining Congress dele- 
gates will be a royal one. 


BEAUTIFUL HISTORIC PAGEANT ON 


OPENING NIGHT 


THE 


On Monday, September 29, in the eve- 
ning, the Sacramento Convention Com- 
mittee will stage a beautiful reception 
out of doors in the splendid capital park. 
As a part of this reception there will 
be presented a series of historical epi- 
sodes illustrative of the early days of 
California which will bring back in a 
colorful and impressive manner the 
atmosphere of the pioneer days. 

In addition to this splendid opening 
reception, arrangements have been made 
to devote the entire day of Wednesday, 
October 1, to a of automobile 
trips to the various historic and famous 
mining camps and districts adjoining 
Sacramento. Delegates will have the 
opportunity of choosing the trips they 
prefer and the arrangements for a 
return of the delegates to Sacramento 
in the evening will 


series 
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delegate may have the opportunity of 
seeing the real beauties of California, 
special arrangements have been worked 
out whereby the delegates who so desire 
can visit the mountain districts, the 
famous Redwood groves and other beau- 
tiful points of interest. On Saturday 
and Sunday they will have the oppor- 
tunity of spending the entire week-end 
in some of the most delightful and beau- 
tiful country in the world. The delegates 
may choose those trips which are of 
greatest interest to them personally and 
there will be at least ten or fifteen dif- 
ferent trips arranged for, giving a wide 
choice in the way of different places to 
visit. 


HoTeEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


Sacramento is a city of over 100,000 
inhabitants, exceptionally well equipped 
even for Californian cities with hotel 
accommodations. The convention head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Senator, a 
two-million dollar building which is just 
being finished and which will be in a 
sense christened by the American Min- 
ing Congress convention. This beauti- 
ful property faces directly on the capi- 
tal park grounds and is a notable hotel 
structure. 

Other first-class hotels include the 
Travelers’ Hotel, which has had a fine 
reputation for a number of years, the 
Sacramento Hotel, the Land Hotel, and 
a number of smailer hotel properties. 

Every delegate attending the conven- 
tion can be assured of accommo- 
dations and of a pleasant time in Sacra- 
mento during the week’s period. 


cood 


A UNIQUE AND DISTINCTIVE EXPERIENCE 


The Sacramento convention of the 
American Mining Congress will be a 


very distinctive occasion. 
interested in the the 
industry should make possible 
effort to be present at this notable and 
significant meeting. 


Every mining 
man welfare of 


every 


Every mining man 
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should appreciate the fact that by going 
to Sacramento for the convention he has 
the opportunity of combining an impor- 
tant business engagement with a delight- 
ful vacation outing and that for this 
reason Sacramento will always stand 
out as one of the high-water marks in 
the history of American Mining Con- 
gress meetings. 


MANGANESE IN 1923 


_ Department of the Interior an- 

nounces through the Geological Sur- 
vey that statistics compiled by J. M. Hill 
show that the magnesite material mar- 
keted in the United States in 1923 from 
domestic mines was equivalent to 147,250 
short tons of crude magnesite, valued at 
$1,103,700, an increase of 164 percent in 
quantity and 93 percent in value as com- 
pared with the quantity marketed in 
1922. As the value is based on the price 
of crude magnesite f. o. b. mines and as 
about 50 percent of the output—a much 
larger percentage than usual—was made 
in the State of Washington, where the 
operators place a low value on the crude 
uncalcined rock, the increase in value in 
i923 was low as compared with the 
increase in quantity. 

Eight producers of magnesite in Cali- 
fornia in 1923 were operating at eleven 
localities in Napa, San Benito, Santa 
Clara, Stanislaus, Tulare, and Tuolumne 
counties. In Washington the output 
came from three properties near Valley 
and Chewelah, in Stevens County. Pro- 
ducers regained in 1923 some of the 
market they lost in 1922, largely because 
of the protection afforded by the new 
tariff act. 


The Bureau of Mines is discouraging 
the use of black blasting powder in coal 
mining because it is a menace to lives 
of miners. It advocates the use of per- 
missible explosives. 

The Bureau issued reports on analysis 
of aluminum and 


be carried out on a 
scheduled basis. 

On Friday eve- 
ning, October 8, 
will be a delightful 
banquet in the newly 
constructed Hotel 
Senator, one of the 
finest hotel proper- 
ties in the United 
States. The banquet 
arrangements will 
all be in charge of 
the local committee 
and the banquet will 
be a real feature of 
the entire conven- 
tion. 


CER 


In order that every 


alloys; leaching sul- 
phide ores; reduc- 
tion and carburiza- 
tion in iron smelt- 
ing; and microscopic 
study of ores. 

The Bureau says 
that half of the ac- 
cidents and deaths 
in the coal mines 
could be eliminated 
by encouraging more 
adequate safety sup- 
ervision by operat- 
ing companies and 
greater care taken 
by the miners them- 
selves. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE COLORFUL DAYS OF ’49 IN THE GOLD FIELDS 
OF CALIFORNIA 


Many Trips To Old And Interesting Mining Camps Being Arranged By California 
Committee For Delegates To Annual Convention—Origin Of Mining Law—His- 
tory Of Early Camps 


Mining Congress had selected 
the city of Sacramento, California, for 
its 1924 convention city a peculiarly 
deep feeling of satisfaction was stirred 
among the people of a wide section of 
the Golden State—a feeling which may 
be likened to a mother’s feeling over the 
return of her prodigal son, for is not 
mining the genesis of the most treasured 
traditions of Sacramento and its tribu- 
tary territory? 

How inevitably the hand of time com- 
pletes the cycle on the dial of human 
events! Every foot of the soil sur- 
rounding Sacramento is hallowed by the 
early-day deeds of the sons and daugh- 
ters of the East, North and South and 
of foreign lands—the leaders in that 
first mad rush for gold during those 
colorful days of 749. 

It is fitting and proper that the region 
that is responsible for the word “gold,” 
in our loved title, the “Golden State,” 
should have the honor of entertaining 
the hundreds of delegates to the Amer- 
ican Mining Congress—the annual blue 
ribbon event of the mining world. 

Within an easy two hours’ drive from 
Sacramento, over a paved highway of 
wonderful scenic beauties, from which it 
requires only a little imagination to dis- 
cern the actual footsteps of the Argo- 
nauts, is situated the heart of Nevada 
County—the cradle of quartz mining— 
the banner gold-producing section of 
California. How lavish was the hand 
of Old Mother Nature when she created 
the mineral wealth of the Nevada 
County district. Using Banner Moun- 
tain—which lies between Grass Valley 
and Nevada City—as the center, a circle 
having a 25-mile radius will encompass 
a mineral section which has produced 
$800,000,000 in gold, or more than one- 
half of the entire gold produced in Cali- 
fornia. 

Moreover, this steady stream of the 
most potent of the metals continues. 
The mines go deeper and deeper on veins 
without reaching the limits of profitable 
production. Some of these mines have 
a depth up to 6300 feet on the dip of 
the veins, and the owners have no 
thought of ceasing their quest in that 
direction for gold. 

Operating without particular publicity 
or sensationalism, the pounding of the 


HEN the wires flashed the wel- 
W come news that the American 


“> Secretary, Nevada County Development Asso- 
ciation, Grass Valley, Calif. 
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By J. E. TAYLOR* 


stamps of the Grass Valley Mining Dis- 
trict have for the last seventy-four years 
been music to the ears of the fortunate 
owners of the producing mines and it 
is probable that no living man will see 
the present production diminish. Un- 
like the “mills of the gods,” which, we 
are told, “grind slowly, but grind ex- 
ceeding fine,” the mills of the Grass 
Valley district grind fast and grind ex- 
ceedingly rich. 

For years, twice each month, the peo- 
ple here have seen the loaded mine con- 
veyances drive up to the Wells Fargo 
express office, minus comment or osten- 
tation, and unload their precious cargoes 
—bars of pure gold. In fact, it is such 
a common event for the natives of Grass 
Valley to see the familiar Wells Fargo 
wagon drive through the streets with 
guards armed with sawed off shotguns 
loaded with buckshot, that bullion day 
creates no comment from the street 
idlers; nor does it mean more to them 
than wash day does to the housewife. 
But to tell the story of the mining in- 
dustry of this remarkable region we 
must start at its beginning which harks 
back to the days of ’49. 

It is now nearly four-score years 
since the discovery of gold on the Sier- 
ran slopes. In response to that dis- 
covery, there started, as if by magic, 
a vast column of freighters around the 
horn to the Pacific Coast loaded with 
human cargoes, and the trails leading 
into California were thronged with im- 
migrant trains, all bound for Califor- 
nia’s gold fields, the Aladdin land of 
wealth. Soon the slopes of the Sierra 
Nevadas swarmed with gold seekers, all 
trying to make their “pile’ and then 
return to the states. The only place 
which meant home to a large majority 
of the miners was the cot they left be- 
hind in a land far away. And as this 
first mad rush in the quest of gold in- 
volves this county, it has been the con- 
tributor of many of the most brilliant 
and most thrilling pages of California’s 
golden history. 

“Town Talk,” “You Bet,” “Rough & 
Ready,” “Red Dog,” “God’s Country”— 
these names give a hint of the colorful 
life of the near long ago. It is only 
necessary to glance at the nomenclature 
of Nevada County to associate their 
creation with the imperious miner of ’49. 

The exact date of settlement of Ne- 


vada County is indefinite and uncertain, 
but the first semblance of a settlement 
was in the early months of ’49. Dr. 
Caldwell established a store on Deer 
Creek which was known as “Caldwell’s 
Upper Store,” or “Deer Creek Dry 
Diggings,” afterwards to become Ne- 
vada City. About the same time an- 
other settlement was started four miles 
to the south which was known as Cen- 
terville—later named Grass Valley. 

These settlements in and near Nevada 
City and Grass Valley, which were only 
a handful of men in ’49, cast more than 
2900 votes at an election in 1851. This 
mushroom growth shows what a fasci- 
nating allurement the thought, “mak- 
ing their pile in the California gold 
fields,” exerted on the people of the 
East and the Middle West. And what 
a cauldron of humanity it was, men 
with every standard of living and with 
every philosophy of life gathered from 
all parts of the globe and were thrown 
together without law or restraint other 
than what they, themselves, created. 
Saloons, gambling halls, fandango halls, 
sprang up overnight; the men themselves 
were the dictators of their own actions, 
necessity the creator of laws, and pistols 
were the arbitrators of their rights. 

Man was measured by the yardstick 
of companionship—that type of fellow- 
ship which came mighty near reverting 
to primitive man. The fetters of con- 
ventionalism were cast aside; the past 
was buried and the future forgotten in 
the exciting realities of their present. 
It was not a question of what one had, 
but it was a matter of what one was 
—there was no substitute for brawn. If 
you were rich you were lucky, if you 
were poor, it might be only for a day, 
for fortune could and did often change 
with one rocker of dirt, or, perchance, 
the turn of a card. Life could be spent, 
like the burning of a candle at both 
ends, by wooing “Mother Earth” in the 
diggings during the day and courting 
the fickle goddess of chance at the card 
tables at night. Many mistook the way 
to gambling halls as the short cut path 
to wealth, to their sorrow. Undoubt- 
edly, that epoch of ‘49 created an un- 
paralled page in the history of the 
world. 

Provisions and necessities of life were 
costly—$14.00 for 50 pounds of flour, 
$1.00 for a pound of salt pork, 30 cents 
for a pound of potatoes, 50 cents a 
pound for tea, newspapers were 50 cents 
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each, and other articles in 
officials were in most 
appointed and service was the tenure 
of office. The storekeeper voluntarily 
acted as postmaster; an express rider 
carried the mail and charged 25 cents 
a piece for letters; but many of the 
homesick miners, looking for their fami- 
lies and far away homes, would pay for 
a letter, its weight in gold. 

The average miner’s cabin was a log 
affair with the crevices chinked with 
mud and with dirt floors. A few boards 
nailed together for a bunk, pine needles 
for a mattress, a plank for a table, a 
couple of three-leg- 
big 
open fireplace, an 
iron kettle and cof- 
fee pot, a dutch 
oven, a frying pan 
and some tin cups 
ind plates completed 
their equipment. 


proportion. 
cases self- 


wen 
ine 


ged stools, a 


principal culi- 
nary work of the 
average miner would 
consist of cooking up 
sufficient bread and 
beans on Sunday to 
last him the entire 
week. And as a 
matter of variety 
during the week he 
would fry a piece of 
greasy salt pork. 
This menu, beans, 
fried pork, bread 
and a pot of tea, 
was his chief diet. 
The thought of 
staying alone in the 
cabin naturally 
made the gambling 
houses and saloons 
very alluring, con- 
sequently both the 
saloon and gambling 
house flourished. 
Conspicuous objects 
in one of these 
places were rows 
of tables, on which 
were spread Mexi- 
can doubloons and dollars, with an oc- 
casional nugget and bag of dust to top 
off the pile. Around these tables were 
crowded men in gray or blue shirts, 
pants more or less begrimed with mud, 
boots drawn over the pant-legs, and 
slouched hats, staking their dust and 
intently awaiting the turn of a card 
that might double their fortune. An 
occasional woman of easy virtue was 
seen sandwiched in among the rough 
miners and trying, too, her luck at 
monte. The ring of the money on the 
tables, the announcements of the man 
at the roulette wheel, the cursing of the 
disappointed ones at their bad fortune, 
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and the continual calls for “bar-keep,” 


rendered the scene one rarely to be met 


with except in early California. Now 

and then a row would suddenly break 

out, pistols were drawn and bar 

tumblers flew with an abandon. And 


Nevada 


City—Sugar Loaf 
of first hydraulic operation 
(Oval) The Mother Lode country 


Hill, 


scen 


then, such getting out-of-doors, and 
such swift forgetfulness that the saloon 
would again be thronged and the games 
going within fifteen minutes as though 
nothing had occurred. 

Some of the placer claims were of 
amazon richness. Benjamen P. Avery, 
who mined in Nevada County in ’49, 
gives a description of the richness of 
the diggings in Nevada County in a 
letter. Avery wrote to the editor of 
“Bean’s History of Nevada County”? 
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“The mines yielded wonderfully. 
From an ounce to twelve ounces a day 
was common with cradles; while many 
a long-tom party took home to their 
cabins at night a quart tin full of gold, 
much of which was coarse as wheat 


grains. Many a 
lucky fellow left 
with a fortune that 
first spring.” 
Before the towns 
were organized 
politically, when a 
dispute arose, the 
adjudication of jus- 
tice was handled by 
a miners’ court 
which usually de- 
cided and adminis- 
tered its findings on 


the spot. A number 
of miners would con- 
gregate, sometimes 


a dozen or more, 
and they would dele- 
gate unto  them- 
selves the authority 
to administer jus- 
tice. If the miners’ 
court decided that 
the accused deserved 
to be hung, he was 
strung up on the 
nearest tree; if ad- 
judged to be flogged, 
he was stripped and whipped, but no 
matter what the penalty be, it was 
administered surely and swiftly. 


No precedent existed to guide the 
miners in making their laws to govern 
mining operations. New conditions 
were continually arising which created 
new problems of jurisprudence. Miners’ 
meetings were often called and after a 
discussion of the problem a decision cov- 
ering the disputed point was usually 
reached, and this decision became the 
law of that particular locality. 

For those of a judicial frame of mind 
it is interesting to note the crude origin 
of the mining laws which were later to 
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form the basis for much of the legal 
enactments of the Western States rela- 
tive to mining. 

The first mining law enacted was the 
one governing the size of a placer claim 
which was first made fifteen feet square. 
That size at that time seemed to be 
sufficient and was sized to fit the slow 
rocker method of working a claim. 
When the long-tom was originated—on 
Rock Creek, near Nevada City, 1849 
—the claims were enlarged to care for 
that more efficient method of working, 
and when sluice mining was originated 
—on Brush Creek, near Nevada City, in 
1850—the claims were again enlarged 
to fit that more efficient method of 
working. 

The next improvement in placer min- 
ing was the hydraulic nozzle, which 
method again revolutionized placer min- 
ing. This method was first discovered 
in Nevada City by a man by the name 
of Mattison. His appliance was a crude 
affair very much resembling a common 
garden hose nozzle. But the principle 
was so effective that this crude affair 
was soon improved upon and later the 
efficient hydraulic nozzle was developed. 
This invention made _ profitable the 
working vast banks of gravel which 
could not be profitably worked in any 
other way. As the different methods 
of gold extraction were originated, 
water power was used more and more 
in their operations and likewise laws 


had to be enacted to care for these 
changed conditions. 
The successful operation of sluice 


mining created a demand among the 
miners for ditches and water rights, 
consequently the priority of water rights 
had to be protected. So in 1850 the 
miners who constructed the first ditch, 
in order to protect the supply of water 
for their ditch, posted a notice at the 
head of their ditch on Brush Creek, 
near Nevada City, which announced the 
appropriation of water from that 
stream. This notice simply stated that 
the owner of certain claims below, 
claimed the amount of water from that 
stream which his ditch would hold. This 
water appropriation created some dis- 
satisfaction among other of the miners, 
so a miners’ meeting was held. Some 
of the miners who attended the meet- 
ing contended that water was free as 
the air, but as only about a dozen of 
the miners at the meeting were at that 
time affected by this new condition, they, 
by mutual agreement, decided to length- 
en the original ditch, which allowed all 
of those affected to participate in the 
benefits of the ditch. This action was 
approved by the meeting which estab- 
lished the precedent of the original ap- 
propriator having the first right on that 
particular stream. Thus was the law 
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of acquiring a water right by appropria- 
tion originated in California. 

Sluice mining made the water in the 
creeks below so muddy that it inter- 
fered with the miners who were work- 
ing lower down on the creeks with long- 
toms. Another miners’ meeting was 
held and the complaint about muddy 
water was considered fair by the ditch 
owners, so it was agreed not to sluice 
when the water in the creek was low. 
Thus was the debris question raised 
for the first time, which afterwards be- 
came a serious question between the 
farmers in the valleys and the miners 
in the uplands. 

When the first gold bearing quartz 
vein was discovered a new condition 
arose and a new law had to be adopted 
for quartz claims. At first it was at- 
tempted to govern quartz claims with 
the placer claim law, but that was found 
unsatisfactory, so a miners’ meeting was 
held in Grass- Valley, and the first laws 
governing the location of a quartz claim 
were devised, which read as follows: 

“The lot shall be staked off with one 
stake at each corner, and the fifth one 
in or near the center with the number 
and name of owner, and said lot shall 
be recorded when taken up; and if sold, 
shall be transferred to the purchaser, 
andsif any lot or lots are not worked 
by May 1, 1851, they shall be consid- 
ered forfeited.” 

These crude requirements were found 
insufficient, so another miners’ meeting 
was held in Grass Valley, April 13, 
1851, and the following changes were 
made: 

Voted—That all new claims may be 
one hundred square feet not to inter- 
fere with present claims. 

Voted—That all old claims be recorded 
by the 10th of May, or be forfeited. 

The laws enacted on April 13, 1851, 
allowing each claimant or claimants 
one hundred square feet to the claim, 
remained unchanged until the general 
district laws were passed in 1852, at 
which latter period claims were author- 
ized to be one hundred feet on the ledge, 
with all the dips and angles. These 
last changes form the basis for the 
present quartz claim mining laws. 

Whenever a few of our country men 
came together, organization and order 
was sure to follow. The people of the 
mining region gradually organized 
politically and put themselves within the 
control of the law by their own voli- 
tion; they elected officers and provided 
for their support, and the whole sys- 
tem of civilized procedure gradually 
strides were 


was adopted, and rapid 
made in social progress. 

About this time.Nevada City elected 
a Justice of the Peace in the person of 
Ezekiel Dougherty. 


“Uncle Zeke” 
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left a heritage in the form of many re- 
markable decisions. A fellow was ex- 


amined before Uncle Zeke, who was 
charged with horse stealing. Several 
witnesses were sworn who testified 


against the prisoner quite strongly. It 
looked like a plain case. The counsel) 
for the prisoner rose and addressed 
the court, “May it please Your Honor,” 
said he, “I now propose to introduce a 
few witnesses to establish the good 
character of my client.” “What the 
h—l,” said Uncle Zeke, “is the use of 
trying to prove his good character when 
it is already proven he is a d—d thief!” 

On another occasion in a criminal! 
case, the evidence was all in and the 
prosecution had spoken, and Uncle Zeke 
was fatigued. The defendant’s attorney 
rose prepared for a long argument. 
“Your Honor,” said he, in opening, “it is 
a presumption of law that a man is in- 
nocent until he is proven guilty.” Uncle 
Zeke, uneasily twisting in his chair, in- 
terrupted: “Yes, but there is another 
presumption of law, that a Justice of 
Peace is not bottomed with cast iron. 
You can go on with your speech, but 
I am going after my bitters right now!” 

Great strides were also made in dis- 
covering new diggings for gold. These 
discoveries were largely responsible for 
readjusting the first transitory opinions 
held by the early-day miners that all 
of the gold lay close to the creeks and 
would soon be scooped out and then 
the people would leave the country. 
Soon, however, the miners learned that 
the flats adjoining the creeks would pay 
and that in many places there were 
streaks along the bedrock underlying 
the top soil which were particularly 
rich, Gradually these rich gravel 
streaks were traced to higher ground 
and the discovery that the gravel 
“streaks” entered the hills high above 
the present creek levels. These gravel 
streaks were afterwards identified as 
old river channels. When the fact was 
established that these old river chan- 
nels, or so called “streaks,” ran through 
the hills regardless of the present water 
courses, shafts were sunk on the higher 
ground to intersect these old river chan- 
nels and this method of mining was 
termed “coyoting.” Coyoting became so 
extensive that a town was created not 
far from Nevada City which was called 
Coyoteville. Some of these coyote claims, 
which were twenty-four feet ' square, 
paid as high as $20,000 to the claim. 
Later “coyoting” became known as drift 
gravel mining. 

The next discovery was the blue lead 
gravel channels of the ancient prehis- 
toric river channels, which was discov- 
ered in 1851 near Blue Tent. The gravel 
from the Blue Lead was different from 
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the gravel around Coyoteville as it was 
cemented together and at that time 
deeply puzzled the miners. The miners 
had to use powder to loosen it and then 
it came out in chunks which had to 
be broken with sledge hammers before 
it could be washed. It was very rich 
and gold could be seen cemented to the 
gravel, but owing to the complicated 
nature of working the gravel the min- 
ers found it difficult to make pay. The 
Blue Lead was afterwards traced from 
Smartsville, Yuba County, to Dutch 
Flat, in Placer County, and from this 
channel more than $100,000,000 were 
extracted. In a portion of the Blue Lead 
channels which passes through the San 
Juan ridge section of Nevada County, 
there is more than $100,000,000 in gold 
awaiting extraction, according to the 
estimates made by government engi- 
neers. 

Perhaps, the most important discov- 
ery in Nevada County was the uncov- 
ering of the first gold-bearing quartz 
ledge at Grass Valley. To California, 
this discovery ranks second in impor- 
tance only to the original discovery of 
gold at Coloma. This discovery was 
the beginning of the great quartz min- 
ing industry of today, which has poured 
so many millions of dollars in gold into 
the coffers of the world. Bean’s His- 
tory of Nevada County rather indefi- 
nitely fixes the date of discovery in June, 
1850. Due to the Midas like production 
of the Placer mines at that time, it 
seems scant attention was paid to this 
memorial event. As history relates, the 
real excitement over the discovery of 
gold bearing quartz veins did not occur 
until October of 1850. A man by the 
name of McKnight, who came from 
Newtown to Boston Ravine, and camped 
cn the summit of Gold Hill, which 
overlooked Boston Ravine, while pros- 
pecting for placer diggings there, uncov- 
ered the Gold Hill ledge at an intersec- 
tion which was called an elbow in those 
days. The ledge was about two feet 
in width and exceptionally rich in 
“jewelry ore.” In many instances the 
quartz was held together 
with pure strings of gold. 

“Rhode Island George 
Crandell” brought a huge 
chunk of the ore to Boston 
Ravine, it being nearly 
pure gold, and the town 
went wild with excitement 
over its richness. The 
news spread like wildfire 
and hundreds flocked to 
the new find to try their 
luck. Claims were staked 
all over Gold Hill and the 
late comers staked claims 
on the adjoining hills. 
Other ledges were soon 


Reduced Railroad Fares Granted 
For Cincinnati Coal Exposition 


Reduced railroad fares have been 

granted by the Central Passenger 
Association for delegates attending 
the meetings of the American Min- 
ing Congress and the National Coal 
Association in Cincinnati, during the 
week May 12-17. 

Round-trip tickets will be sold at 
one and one-half fare, with a mini- 
mum of $1.00 for the round trip, on 
identification certificates applicable 
to members of either organization. 
Tickets will be good via the same 
route in both directions. 

These round-trip tickets will be 
sold from May 8 to May 14, inclusive. 
and the return portion thereof will 
be validated at Cincinnati, O., by 
agents at the regular ticket offices 
of the lines from May 12 to 14, inclu- 
sive. The return limit of the tickets 
is midnight, May 23. 

The identification certificates, en- 
titling the bearer to the purchase of 
round-trip tickets at one and one- 
half fare, must be presented and 
surrendered to the ticket agent at 
the original starting point. One 
identification certificate will suffice 
for each delegate, including depen- 
dent members of his or her family. 
It is not necessary to furnish sepa- 
rate certificates for dependent mem- 
bers of the family. 

Identification certificates will be 
sent out from the offices of the 
National Coal Association and the 
American Mining Congress, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Persons not having 
received identification certificates 
should write in to either office for 
them. 


uncovered and many of them were very 
rich. From a comparatively shallow 
depth four millions of dollars were ex- 
tracted from the Gold Hill vein alone. 
These ledges proved so rich and produced 
such an amount of gold that it had a de- 
pressing effect upon the placer miners. 
They thought that the source of gold had 
been found and it was freely predicted 
that gold would become so plentiful that 
it would become as cheap as iron. 

Thus were these Sierran slopes re- 
claimed from Nature’s wilds and civil- 
ization was indelibly stamped upon it in 


Main Street, Nevada City, California 
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just a few short years. Quickly the in- 
sidious environments of the Sierra foot- 
hills inoculated the blood of these men 
and their puritanical past became a 
memory, always to be kept green, but 
“the bond of their new home was a bit 
tighter.” Bonds of affection for their 
“Pards” and their environments held 
them like bands of steel.. Amounts 
which formerly seemed a fortune to them 
looked paltry in the big new outdoors. 
Incentive for bigger things was ever pe- 
fore them and “Old Mother Nature” 
paid with lavish hand in virgin gold. 
They cast aside their first intention to 
make their “pile” and return home when 
they learned there were bigger and bet- 
ter things in life, and the land of their 
adoption was vastly richer thereby. 

These romantic days have passed and 
with them the pioneers. Time has 
healed most of the gashes and scars of 
that first mad fight for wealth and car- 
pets of green cover their battlefields. 
But to us who love these golden hills, 
their deeds will live as an inspiring 
memory. 

At. the present time the eyes of the 
mining world turn towards this section. 
During the last year many Nevada 
operators have been quietly acquiring 
properties and at the present time there 
are many deals pending in addition to 
the half dozen or more new ones which 
have actually started operations. 

The cautious investigations of this 
rich and permanent gold mining section 
was a revelation to the Nevada and 
other outside operators, most of whom 
had formed opinions based on hearsay. 
Instead of finding the major portion of 
the district in the control of the large 
companies they learned that this min- 
eral district was about twelve miles 
long and from five to six miles wide, a 
large proportion of which has scarcely 
been touched. Within a radius of six 
miles of the center of Grass Valley ap- 
proximately 600 veins outcrop and how 
many more lie slightly hidden beneath 
the silt of the centuries and the lava 
capping can only be surmised. Certain 
it is that every developed 
mine has records of veins 
appearing in the most un- 
expected places. Less than 
3,000 acres are controlled 
by the large companies, 
and of this less than 1,500 
acres has been worked by 
deep mining, the produc- 
tion of which is computed 
at $150,000,000. It is prob- 
able that no other district 
in the world has a greater 
per acre production of 
gold than the district 
under discussion. 
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ROCK DUSTING AND PREVENTION OF COAL MINE EXPLOSIONS 


Important Subject To Be Discussed At National Exposition Of Mines And Mine 
Equipment—Stone Dust Theory Advocated By British Authority And Bureau Of 


OCK dusting as applied to the 
Rev industry in the prevention 

of explosions in coal mines will 
be one of the important subjects that 
will be discussed at the Exposition of 
Coal Mine Equipment and Machinery to 
be held at Cincinnati during the week of 
May 12. In view of the recent explo- 
sions in coal mines, the subject is one 
that has aroused intense interest of the 
industry. Friday afternoon, May 16, has 
been announced as the time this subject 
will come up for discussion. John E. 
Jones, safety engineer of the Old Ben 
Coal Corporation, has been selected 
chairman of this session of the conven- 
tion. Other speakers announced for the 
discussion of this subject are: J. W. Paul, 
engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines; John 
T. Ryan, general manager of the Mine 
Safety Appliances Company; Edward 
Steidle, supervisor of Cooperative Min- 
ing Department, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology; and George S. Rice, chief 
mining engineer of the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 

The subject will be discussed from the 
following angles: 

Necessity for Rock Dusting. 

Occurrence, Characteristics 
havior of Coal Dust. 

Actual Experiences With and 
Methods of Applying Rock Dust. 
Methods of Procedure. 
Rock Dust vs. Water. 
Cooperation of the U. S. 

Mines. 

Utah is the first state to adopt this 
method of protection and is the only 
state which has as yet required these 
safety precautions, and it takes the lead 
as a result among all coal-mining states 
in regulations for mine safety. 

All producing coal mines in Utah have 
approved the program of the State In- 
dustrial Commission which, effective July 
1, will require the use of rock dust to 
prevent the widespreading of coal-dust 
explosions; the use of water on the 
cutter bars of mining machines to de- 
crease the amount of dust formed, and 
the use only of closed lights and permis- 
sible explosives to be set off only by 
electric shot-firing methods, according to 
a telegram received by the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior. 
These requirements, it is said, follow an 
intensive study of safety precautions 
made by the industrial commission after 
the mine disaster at Castle Gate, Utah, 
on March 8, in which 174 men lost their 
lives. 
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and Be- 


Tried 


Bureau of 


Mines—Utah Adopts Method 


George S. Rice, chief mining engineer 
for the U. S. Bureau of Mines, recently 
returned from an extended European 
trip, where he studied, first hand, the 
methods of rock dusting as practiced in 
England, where it is a compulsory 
measure of protection. Mr. Rice will tell 
the Cincinnati meeting of the things he 
observed in England in this connection. 

The Bureau of Mines has issued a 
bulletin, No. 225, by Mr. Rice, which is 
quite comprehensive, covering rock dust- 
ing in British, French, German and 
Belgian The bulletin’ goes 
thoroughly into methods of distributing 
stone dust, methods of sampling mine 
road dust, preparation of stone dust, 
character of material available for rock 
dusting in United States, ete. 

Dr. R. V. Wheeler, of the British De- 
partment of Mines recently gave a 
course of two lectures at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology in Pittsburgh. 
These were on the “stone dust theory” 
used in Great Britain. Dr. Wheeler in- 
sisted that while this method is the best 
yet discovered for the purpose, it must 
not be considered as_ representing 
finality. He also made the prediction 
that cooperative study to make coal 
mines safe for miners will soon be in- 
augurated between the United States 
and Great Britain and other European 
countries as the result of steps already 
taken toward that development. In 
part, Dr. Wheeler, in his lectures, said: 

“Although explosions do not account 
for more than a small fraction of the 
fatal accidents that occur in coal min- 
ing practice,” he said, “the majority 
of deaths being due to falls of roofs and 
sides of the mine roadways, they im- 
press the mind with a greater sense of 
disaster. It is natural to regard an ex- 
plosion, that sends to their death at 
one stroke maybe two or three hundred 
men, with greater alarm than a succes- 


mines. 


-sion of small accidents the very fre- 


quency of which tends to cause them to 
be regarded as a necessary hazard of the 
coal miner’s calling. It is natural, 
therefore, that much patient study has 
been devoted to the character of fire- 
damp and coal-dust explosions, with a 
view to eliminate them from the miner’s 
life; but it should be borne in mind that 
there is no less a need for patient study 
of the causes and prevention of these 
minor accidents.” 

“Firedamp explosions are compara- 
tively easy to study and define. An ac- 
curate estimate can be made of the pro- 


portions of gas that have to be present 
in air to form explosive mixtures; and 
the degree of violence to be anticipated 
from the most explosive mixture can 
be gauged. With coal-dust explosions 
it is otherwise; so many factors in- 
fluence the ignition of a cloud of coal- 
dust in air, and the continued propaga- 
tion of flame in such a cloud, that de- 
spite years of study of the subject we 
are still in doubt regarding all but the 
basic phenomena attending coal-dust ex- 
plosions. 

“We know that, broadly, the laws 
that govern the propagation of flame in 
explosive gaseous mixtures are applica- 
ble to explosive mixtures of coal-dust 
and air; and we can therefore follow 
the same lines of thought respecting 
each; but as regards such important de- 
tails as the effect of the degree of fine- 
ness of the dust, its chemical composi- 
tion and physical character, and the 
effect of the size and condition of the 
roadway along which the _ explosion 
travels, we are still painfully groping 
after absolute knowledge. For this rea- 
son, that exact knowledge of the sub- 
ject shall not be too long delayed, it is 
eminently desirable that there should be 
close cooperation between the investi- 
gators in different countries. The 
United States, with their well thought- 
out and _ well-equipped Experimental 
Mine at Bruceton, Pa., have set an ex- 
ample of the manner in which such 
problems should be tackled; while in 
England, the Safety in Mines Research 
Board, with their surface explosion gal- 
leries, can study the same problems with 
just those slight differences in experi- 
mental detail as are desirable to check 
the validity of the conclusions drawn. 

“There is every reason to believe that, 
as the result of conferences now in 
progress, a definite scheme of active co- 
operation between these two organiza- 
tions, The Bureau of Mines in the 
United States of America and the Safety 
in Mines Research Board in Great 
Britain, will be inaugurated.” 

His second lecture on, “The Preven- 
tion of Explosions in Coal Mines,” was 
particularly interesting to his audience 
because of his discussion of the “Stone- 
dust remedy,” a method that is prac- 
tically unknown in this country. At 
least, it is little practiced. 

“The soundest principle for the pre- 
vention of explosions in coal mines,” he 
said, “is to exclude, as far as is practica- 
ble, all means of ignition from the pits, 
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or so to control the use of these potential 
means of ignition as to render them free 
from danger. Thus, the light by which 
a miner works is a means of igniting 
firedamp; lights cannot be excluded but 
they can be rendered safe, flame-lamps 
by protection with gauzes, and electric 
lamps by sound construction and design. 

“Explosives used for the mining of 
coal can, if not properly compounded 
or if improperly used, ignite either fire- 
damp or coal-dust. It would, no doubt, 
be practicable to exclude explosives from 
the coal mines, but in many instances 
the cost of mining the coal would be 
greatly increased; therefore none but 
tested explosives should be used and 
clear rules for their use should be im- 
pressed on the miner. 

“Mechanical appliances are required 
for drawing the coal from where it has 
been to the surface; these, if electrical, 
can produce sparks or ares that can 


ignite either firedamp or coal-dust. 
Such appliances cannot be excluded 
without rendering the cost of getting 


coal prohibitive; so their design must 
be carefully studied and none but flame- 
proof apparatus should be installed. 

‘Despite all pains taken to prevent 
means of ignition workings, 
however, they cannot be entirely elimi- 
nated. A second principle for the pre- 
vention of explosions must therefore be 
adopted, as a of defense 
—namely, the firedamp and the coal- 
dust difficult to 
ignite as possible. Firedamp is com- 
paratively easy to render unignitable, 
for the least quantity of firedamp that 
has to be present in air to form an ex- 
plosive mixture is well-defined, and by 
using a sufficient quantity of air to 
ventilate the mine, the formation of an 
mixture can prevented. 
With coal-dust this is impracticable; the 
amount of air required would be too 
large and would necessitate such rapid 
currents that the dust would be raised 
as a cloud, which is just the condition 
in which it is most dangerous. 


in mine 


second line 


must be rendered as 


explosive 


“Coal-dust, in fact, is only dangerous 
when raised as a cloud in the air, so 
that one way of rendering it harmless 
would be by treating it in such a man- 
ner that it cannot form a cloud; for 
example, by watering. This method, 
in fact, has been used in the past and 
to a limited extent is successful; but it 
is deceptive and in general gives a false 
sense of security for coal-dust is very 
difficult to make thoroughly wet, and 
unless the wetting is really thoroughly 
carried out, enough dry coal-dust to 
propagate flame may remain on _ the 
roadways. 

“A better method of treating coal- 
dust is to render it difficult to ignite 
by mixing an incombustible dust with it. 
This, the so-called ‘stone-dust remedy,’ 
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is the method most commonly followed 
in Great Britain.” 

Rock dusting has been strongly recom- 
mended by the Bureau of Mines, but 
except for a few mines watering or 
humidifying has been relied upon in the 
coal mines of this country. The nu- 
merous coal-dust explosions of the past 
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few years, some of which have occurred 
in what were considered well-watered 
mines, have caused mining men to be 
suspicious of the efficiency of watering. 
Bureau of Mines officials state that 
watering as a general method 
failure and urgently recommend 
dusting. 


is a 
rock 


STANDARDIZATION OF MINE HOISTS 


By J. J. Moore* 


UE to the conditions existing at 

the various slope and shaft mines 

in the mining districts of this 
country, the standardization of hoisting 
equipment is, and probably always will 
be, a serious matter with the hoist 
manufacturer in so far as the mechani- 
cal construction of hoists is concerned, 
and standardization will probably never 
reach a satisfactory degree of perfection 
due to the multiplicity of conditions that 
have to be contended with in the various 
districts. However, there is much room 
for improvement along the lines of 
standardization of mechanical 
practice, particularly as it might apply 
to the drum, sheave and rope diameters. 


certain 


Some operators who are thoroughly 
sold on the idea of “Safety First” will 
specify a given size of rope to perform 
a certain operation. Oftentimes we find 
this rope is rated by the rope manufac- 
turer for a working load probably 100 
percent greater than the working load 
that the operator will impose upon it. 
The rope specified is frequently much 
heavier than is actually required, and 
most of such made 
without any regard for the diameter of 
the drum on which it will be wound or 
the sheave over which it passes. Where 
installations of this kind are made, the 
result is that the large rope, being bent 
to the small diameter of the drum or 
sheave, soon crystallizes and breaks the 
outer strands of the rope, and in most 


specifications are 


cases its life is comparatively short. 
While cases where operators use too 
large a rope on too small a drum or 


sheave are comparatively few, yet there 
are a sufficient number of such cases to 
warrant the standardization division in 
calling the matter to the attention of all 
operators. 

In the selection of wire rope, many 
operators choose to use the tables pub- 
lished by the rope manufacturers and 
add to the specified size as they see fit. 
To be sure, ample safety in a rope is 
very desirable, but where the diameter 
of the drum or sheave is not com- 
mensurate with the diameter of the rope, 
the installation carries no margin of 
safety, but might be termed as “unsafe” 
for the reason specified above. 


* Thomas Elevator Co. 


Reviewing the rope manufacturer’s 
tables wherein recommendations are 
made governing the diameter of drums 
and sheaves, we find that although speed 
is an all-important factor to take into 
consideration when computing the size 
of drum or sheave to use, the rope manu- 
facturers make specific recommendations 
without any mention of speed. As the 
speed of the various hoisting units 
ranges anywhere from 100 to 5,000 feet 
per minute, we cannot see the advantage 
of following the rope manufacturer’s 
tables governing drum and sheave di- 
ameters, wherein little or no mention is 
made of this all-important factor. 

Comparing mine hoist service with 
other classes of hoisting duty, let us take 
for example the building industry 
wherein hoists are frequently called 
upon to hoist heavy loads of steel over 
the heads of people in downtown streets, 
and it will be noted that although the 
drum or sheave diameter is seldom more 
than twenty times the diameter of the 
rope and ropes are selected for their 
rated strength, the percentage of acci- 
dents due to broken ropes is compara- 
tively lower than in the coal mine 
service. Although there is no direct 
comparison between the two classes of 
service, it goes to show that a rope rated 
for strength commensurate with its load 
and wound on a drum of sufficient di- 
ameter (speed considered) to prevent 
destruction of the rope is a safer propo- 
sition than the use of an over-size rope 
without any regard for its speed, drum 
diameter or sheave diameter. I believe 
the time is not far distant when manu- 
facturers, operators and engineers should 
get together and decide upon a table that 
would be of some use to the industry in 
the selection of rope diameters, rope con- 
struction, drum diameters and sheave 
diameters. 

The industry will generally concede 
that the present tables in common use 
by the industry are of comparatively 
little value, as the rope users, hoist 
manufacturers and even rope manufac- 
turers themselves pay little or no atten- 
tion to them, knowing that they are the 
result of an experiment made under a 
certain condition and speed which could 
not be applied generally to the coal min- 
ing industry. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF COLORADO RIVER BASIN 


Determination Government Policy Delaying Project—Swing-Johnson Bill Now 
Before House Committee—Secretary Of Interior Makes Recommendations 


EVELOPMENT of the Colorado 
bD River Basin to a degree that 

would be beneficial to industries 
of the Southwest, has been held up for 
more than two years pending the deter- 
mination of a definite government policy 
covering all phases of the utilization of 
resources of the river. 

The Swing-Johnson bill, now being 
considered by the House Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, proposes the 
construction of a dam and reservoir by 
the government at or near Boulder Can- 
yon, the so-called “All-American Canal” 
and certain extentions therefrom. These 
are to provide for flood protection of 
the Imperial Valley and lands along the 
lower Colorado River, for irrigation of 
lands in California, Arizona and Nevada, 
and for making water and head avail- 
able for the development of hydro-elec- 
tric power. 

The latter part of March, Secretary 
of the Interior Work sent a report to 
the chairmen of the Senate and House 
Committees on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion covering the Swing-Johnson bill. 

Accompanying it were the findings 
and conclusions of a select board recently 
appointed and composed of engineers 
from the Reclamation Bureau, the War 
Department, the Geological Survey and 
the Federal Power Commission, with 
detailed technical observations on the 
Colorado River problems. 

In a_ discussion of the 
Boulder Dam, power plant with trans- 
mission lines, and the All-American 
Canal for supplying the Imperial Valley 
with irrigation water, the secretary 
asserted that this project was of such 
magnitude as to challenge the country’s 
ablest engineers and should be the sub- 
ject of most deliberate review by Con- 
gress. He called attention to the fact 
that the Bouldér Dam as outlined will 
be the largest engineering structure of 
its kind ever attempted, containing 3,375,- 
000 cubic yards of concrete or three 
times as much as the Assuan Dam in 
Egypt which is the greatest masonry 
dam ever built. He asserted that it 
proposed to raise the water surface 605 
feet, a height greater than the Wash- 
ington Monument and create a reser- 
voir 120 miles long and storing one and 
one-half times as much water as that 
of the Gatun Lake on the Panama Canal. 

The total cost of the three features 
of the dam, transmission lines and All- 
American Canal, were estimated at 
$200,000,000, which includes a margin 
of safety to protect the government. 


proposed 
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Reverting further to the magnitude 
of the proposition the secretary said 
that whether or not it is practical at 
any cost to divert water through tunnels 
in the canyon walls of the river, whether 
a mass of masonry unapproached in size 
in the history of engineering is practical 
and whether it is possible to give more 
than an intelligent guess of its cost, are 
problems not to be passed upon by one 
man alone. The secretary urged that 
Congress in its final decision upon a 
plan of development for the Colorado 
River, consider all the separate and 
distinct features including flood control; 
impounding water for farming; storing 
water for generating electric power; the 
All-American Canal and the possible 
future necessity for domestic water to 
supply California cities. He recom- 
mended that such commensurate meas- 
ures should be initiated by Congress 
from a point of view of 50 and 100 
years hence rather than now. 

The report of the Board of Engineers, 
composed by Spencer Cosby, Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army; E. B. Debler, 
Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation; W. 
Kelly, Chief Engineer, Federal Power 
Commission; Herman Stabler, Chief of 
Land Classification, Geological Survey; 
Walker R. Young, Engineer, Bureau of 
Reclamation, and W. E. Weymouth, 
Chief Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation 
as submitted to the Secretary of the 
Interior follows: 

“The ‘Conclusions’ of the report of 
the Bureau of Reclamation, state briefly 
the conditions on the Lower Colorado 
which render necessary the provision of 
storage to regulate the flow of the river, 
as a protection of the adjacent lands 
against floods and to supply them with 
additional water for irrigation when 
needed. The advantages claimed for 
the Boulder Canyon site are set forth 
and it is shown that by the development 
and sale of power the entire cost of 
the reservoir can be defrayed. 

“If a storage reservoir were to be 
built without regard to its power possi- 
bilities but for the sole purposes of flood 
protection and irrigation regulation, in 
other words to meet the most pressing 
needs of the Lower Colorado, the Mohave 
site would possess the advantages of 
being closer to the great body of lands 
affected than any other, and of allowing 
the development and operation of the 
upstream sites in the canyon section to 
be carried on for power only, except as 
their water supply may be affected by 
irrigation above. The Mohave site has 


not yet been tested and may be found 
infeasible, 

“A reservoir at Mohave, built only to 
meet flood and irrigation needs, would 
develop so little power that its entire 
cost would have to be prorated among 
the lands benefited if the money spent 
is to be repaid. A reservoir at Mohave 
of 10,000,000 acre-feet capacity with a 
dam 160 feet high and operated so as 
to reserve 4,000,000 acre-feet for flood 
protection and irrigation, would pro- 
duce about 150,000 horsepower which 
might carry all or part of the project. 

“Mr. Stabler claims that there has 
been a period in the past forty years 
when the average discharge of the Colo- 
rado fell appreciably below that of the 
period on which the computations of the 
Bureau of Reclamation are based. The 
occurrence of such a period in the future 
would naturally make some changes in 
the conclusions based on those computa- 
tions. It would reduce somewhat the 
extent of land below Boulder that could 
safely be irrigated, as well as the 
amount of power that could be developed 
in some years. 

“The lowest dam for Boulder Canyon 
reservoir to be given serious considera- 
tion would probably be one that would 
raise the water to the level of the first 
good available dam site upstream. This 
apparently is near the mouth of Salt 
Creek and at the location for the Boulder 
development favored by the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and would involve a dam 
raising the water level about 375 feet. 
The 375 foot dam would give a reservoir 
capacity of nine million acre-feet and 
according to the Bureau of Reclamation 
estimate would cost about $27,000,000, 
about the same as one at the Mohave 
site with a reservoir capacity of ten mil- 
lion acre-feet, and so long as operated to 
reserve eight million acre-feet, for flood 
control and for the immediate needs of 
irrigation would develop so little power 
that it would give practically no return 
upon the investment. If only four mil- 
lion acre-feet are reserved for flood con- 
trol and irrigation, as previously set 
forth in paragraph 6, the power output 
and possibility of repayment would be 
considerably greater than at Mohave. 

“The Geological Survey party of 1923 
which traversed the canyon section noted 
what appears to be a suitable site for a 
dam at Spencer Canyon with an eleva- 
tion of about 1,120 feet which is 475 
feet higher than the Boulder Canyon 
site; they also found another and per- 
haps better site at Bridge Canyon at an 
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elevation of 1,210 or 565 feet above the 
Boulder Canyon site. 

“The power output and repayment 
possibilities of Boulder Canyon develop- 
ments would on the basis of the Recla- 
mation Service estimates, increase with 
the height of dam up to the 605-foot 
dam, and the unit costs of power would 
decrease. 

“While it is desirable for many rea- 
sons that the national government should 
control the operation of a storage reser- 
voir, one of whose chief functions is 
flood and irrigation control of the lower 
Colorado, the advisability of Federal 
cooperation in the building of the reser- 
voir should depend largely upon whether 
the government can be assured of be- 
ing repaid for its expenditures within 
a reasonable period. Whether the repay- 
ment is to come from the sale of power 
or from the lands benefited, or partly 
from each, assurance that it will be 
made should be received in definite and 
binding form before any expenditures 
are undertaken. 

“The report of Colonel Kelly claims 
that the reduction of the maximum dis- 
charge of the Colorado to 80,000 second- 
feet, with proper regulation to avoid as 
far as practicable sudden changes below 
that limit, will greatly reduce the possi- 
ble extent of flood damage to property 
behind the levees, as well as the cost 
of bank revetment and levee upkeep, 
and will eliminate danger of permanent 
inundation of the Imperial Valley. His 
report also claims that regulation to 
75,000 second-feet can be secured by a 
reservoir of four million acre-feet, which 
he considers would provide a fairly satis- 
factory solution of the flood problem. 
That capacity makes no allowance for 
extraordinary floods, for silting, or for 
shutting off the discharge during a flood, 
which latter he deems impracticable. To 
make provision for silting he believes 
that some additional capacity beyond the 
four million acre-feet may be desirable. 

“According to the estimates of the 
Bureau of Reclamation, a reservoir of 
ten million capacity or a 
reserved capacity of eight million acre- 
feet in a larger reservoir would control 
all floods of record to a flow of 40,000 
second-feet. 

“The water resources of the Colorado 
River Basin should be developed along 
lines that will 
irrigated areas dependent thereon and 
the production of power to the practica- 
ble limit with adequate provisions for 
the control of floods. To this end no 
head should be needlessly sacrificed and 
losses by evaporation should be held to 
minimum. Any project now undertaken 
should fit in with such general scheme 
of development. Irrigation throughout 
the Colorado River Basin is considered 


acre-feet 


insure the extension of 
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a higher use of water than power and 
should be accorded preference. 

“It is believed that the most advan- 
tageous combination of projects for the 
logical development of the Colorado 
River will include a dam, at or near the 
site chosen by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the Boulder Reservoir, that will 


raise the water level to an elevation 
somewhere between 1,020 and _ 1,250 
feet.” 

Hearings were instituted before the 
House Committee early in February, 


and indications are that the bill will be 
reported to the House shortly. 

A mass of testimony, both for and 
against the development stipulated in 
the bill has been presented to the com- 
mittee by public 
engineers, state 


officials, government 


representatives, repre- 
sentatives of power companies, and rep- 
resentatives of associations 


with the task 


various 
interested in or familiar 
of developing the river. 
In a letter to the committee, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission advised against 
Federal construction of any of the pro- 


posed projects, insofar as “the bill 


proposes that the United States under- 
take a new national activity, namely, the 
constructing 


business of for 


facilities 
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production of electric power for general 
disposition, an activity, which if logically 
pursued, has possibilities of demands 
upon the Federal Treasury in amounts 
far beyond those now involved in recla- 
mation and highway construction com- 
bined.” 

It was recommended that such develop- 
ments be kept under the administration 
of the Federal Power Commission in as 
much as that policy was proving suc- 
cessful. 

The commission declared that “if the 
United States is to embark upon a gen- 
eral policy of public development of 
electric energy at Federal expense, it 
should do so only after full considera- 
tion of what the step means.” 

Attention was called to two other 
phases connected with the development 
of the river, namely, the Colorado River 
Compact and the use of water in Mexico. 

The Colorado River Compact, nego- 
tiated for the purpose of determining by 
mutual agreement rather than by litiga- 
tion the allocation of the waters of the 
river between the several states in the 
basin, has been ratified by all the states 
except Arizona. Until it is ratified, or 
it is known that it cannot be ratified, 
the advisability of the establishment 
through construction of rights in the 
lower states of such magnitude as would 
be involved in the proposed storage at 
Boulder Canyon, is doubtful. 

In voicing the objections of the state 
of Arizona to the compact drawn up by 
the Colorado River Commission, Gov- 
ernor George W. P. Hunt has declared 
that the proposed allotment of water to 
irrigate 280,000 acres of land in Arizona 
is unfair to that state. The governor 
states that this apportionment was made 
to fit in with the program of the Recla- 
mation Service. He contends that there 
are millions of acres of land in Arizona 
which it is possible to irrigate from the 
Colorado River and that “if the com- 
pact is ratified and the plans of Cali- 
fornia and those interested in the 
development of lands in old Mexico are 
carried into effect through the building 
of a dam at Boulder Canyon, it will for- 
ever bar Arizona from developing and 
irrigating the vast areas which are sus- 


ceptible of cultivation in the state of 
Arizona.” 
am confident,” states Governor 


Hunt, “that without a compact, the 
states of Nevada, Arizona and Utah can 
solve any questions which confront them 
in a legal and harmonious manner.” 

It is reasonable to believe, however, 
that should the Swing-Johnson bill be 
enacted into law, and before the benefits 
of the river development become a 
reality, an agreement would be effected 
by the various states involved, regard- 
ing the apportionment of the water 
between those states. 


| 
| | | 
| | 


INDUSTRIAL ITEMS 


COAL-MINE FATALITIES IN 
FEBRUARY, 1924 

HE fatal-accident rate for coal mines 

during February, 1924, showed a very 
gratifying reduction as compared with 
February, 1923, according to reports re- 
ceived from State mine inspectors by 
the Bureau of Mines of the Interior De- 
partment. For each million tons of 
coal produced, the death rate was 2.69 as 
compared with 6.07 for February last 
year. For bituminous mines alone, the 
rate for February, 1924, was 2.32, as 
compared with 6.00; for anthracite mines 
the rate was 5.05 as against 6.43. 

The actual number of fatalities re- 
ported during February was 158, of 
which 118 occurred at bituminous mines 
and 40 at anthracite mines. In Febru- 
ary last year the number of fatalities 
was 303, of which 253 were at bitumin- 
ous mines and 50 at anthracite mines. 
The 303 fatal accidents in February, 
1923, include the loss of 120 lives in an 
explosion at Dawson, N. Mex.; during 
February, 1924, no single disaster killed 
as many as five men. 

The record for the first two months 
of 1924 shows a preduction of 112,071,- 
000 tons of coal, 461 lives lost, and a 
fatality rate of 4.11 per million tons, 
the bituminous rate being 3.84 and the 
anthracite rate 5.79. For the corres- 
ponding months of 1923 the output of 
coal was 108,824,000 tons, the number 
of deaths was 509 and the fatality rate 
was 4.68, the bituminous rate being 4.49 
and the anthracite 5.70. Thus the fa- 
tality rate for January and February of 
the present year is about 12 percent be- 
low that for the same months last year. 

All of the main causes of fatal acci- 
dents show reduced fatality rates per 
million tons in 1924, as indicated by the 
following figures: 

Jan.-Feb. Jan.-Feb. 


1923 1924 

Falls of reof and coal. 1.819 1.633 

Gas and dust explo- 

1.314 723 

128 125 

Electricity .........-. 110 072 


NEW SIZE “D” PNEUMATIC 
DRILL 
NEW size light weight non-reversible 
pneumatic drill has been brought out 
by the Ingersoll-Rand Company, No. 11 
Broadway, New York. This new drill is 
known as size D and is suitable for light 
drilling up to 9-16-inch diameter holes, 
and reaming up to 5-16-inch diameter. 
This is a light weight drill which may 
be fitted with either breast plate, feed 
screw or grip handle and so made 
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adaptable for a wide variety of work. 
The construction of this machine is very 
similar to that of the No. 6 and 600 
drills which this company brought out 
some two years ago and which were 
powered for drilling up to %-inch di- 
ameter. These drills proved so success- 
ful that this new size D drill of larger 
bore and stroke was developed. 

The features of this type of machine 
are, briefly: Light weight aluminum 
case, with steel bushings cast in all the 
bearing holes and the throttle hole; cast 
iron cylinders which are renewable and 
inter-changeable, and_ special three- 
cylinder motor. The renewable cylinders 
are a valuable feature, as any cylinder 
after long service may easily be replaced 
and the motor made as good as new at 
slight cost. 


RECOVERING POTASH AS A 
BY-PRODUCT IN THE 
BLAST FURNACE 
INDUSTRY 


URING the war active steps were 

taken at a number of cement manu- 
facturing plants to recover the potash 
that escapes from the kilns, and the 
cement industry then became an impor- 
tant source of potash in this country. A 
survey was made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and it was 
estimated that the total potash escaping 
from all the cement plants of this coun- 
try amounted to about 87,000 tons an- 
nually. Since these estimates were 
made, installations have been placed in 
a number of plants for the recovery of 
this potash, and in every case the quan- 
tity that was found to escape from the 
kilns closely agreed with the estimates 
that had been made during the course of 
the survey. 

When the survey of the cement in- 
dustry was completed a corresponding 
study was undertaken of the potash that 
escapes from the blast furnaces of the 
country. The loss from the blast fur- 
naces of the country has been estimated 
at about 84,000 tons annually. The re- 
sults of this study have been published 
in Department Bulletin No. 1226, and 
the methods used in the study, and the 
possibility of recovering the potash from 
blast furnaces are discussed. A copy of 
the bulletin may be secured, as long as 
the supply lasts, from the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
S. 


W. C. McDowell has been elected a 
director and vice president in charge of 
sales of the Traylor Engineering and 
Manufacturing Company, Allentown, Pa. 


PERMISSIBLE COAL CUTTING 
MACHINES 


§ dees latest addition to the list of per- 

missible coal cutting machines, 
approved by the Department of the 
Interior, through the Bureau of Mines, 
is the Jeffrey type 29-C direct current 
are wall coal cutting outfit. Two ap- 
provals were issued by the Bureau of 
Mines, No. 112, covering the 250 volt 
design, and No. 112-A covering the 500- 
volt design. 

The complete machine consists of a 
self-propelled truck having a_ turret 
mounted on its front end which carries 
the cutter bar and the motor driving 
the cutter chain. The motor which 
drives the cutter chain also supplies 
power for turning the turret. 

A second motor having a controller 
and resistance serves to propel the truck 
and raise and lower the turret. The 
cable reel and the fuse and switch com- 
partment are mounted on the rear of 
the truck. If desired, a headlight is 
furnished, but only on 250 volt outfits. 
This headlight is mounted on the turret. 
The wiring between compartments is 
run in flexible armored conduit, except 
the wiring to the turret which is run in 
armored hose. 

The various compartments containing 
electrical parts were tested in explosive 
mixtures of Pittsburgh natural gas and 
air, and all successfully passed the rigid 
requirement as set forth in Schedule 2-B 
of the Bureau of Mines. The wiring 
likewise is judged to represent good 
safety practice. If the coal mine opera- 
tors who purchase these equipments will 
take the same interest and care in main- 
taining them in first class condition that 
the manufacturer and the Bureau of 
Mines have exercised in bringing them 
to their present state of development, it 
is believed that better safety conditions 
will be attained wherever they are 
adopted. 


STANDARDIZATION 

American Engineering Standards 

Committee has just issued a small but 
interesting book entitled “Standardiza- 
tion—what it is doing for industry.” 
This describes how standardization is 
being carried on, first, in the individual 
plant, second, in industry as a whole, 
third, nationally on an inter-industrial 
basis, fourth and last, internationally. 

This book can be had by writing to the 
office of the A. E. S. C., 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION AND METAL MINING 


Origin Of Accident Compensation—Digest Of State Compensation Laws—Insur- 
ance Rates Should Be Equalized In Proportion To Hazards Involved 


WOLFIN and Byron O. 
Pickard have undertaken an in- 
vestigation for the United States 

Bureau of Mines to determine a method 
or methods whereby underground com- 
pensation insurance rates for metal 
mining companies can be equalized in 
proportion to the underground hazards 
involved. The Bureau of Mines just has 
issued a report of these investigations, 
outlining the origin of accident compen- 
sation, main features of the principal 
state laws concerning compensation and 
the type of insurance carried by various 
companies. In part this report says: 

It has only been during the past cen- 
tury that the state and the law began 
to take notice of the possibilities of pre- 
venting injuries and loss of time by hold- 
ing the employer liable for accidents to 
his employes. The first laws resulted 
from certain damage suits by ‘industrial 
workers against their employers, and 
were based on recognition of the ancient 
obligation of the master to care for his 
servant during the employment period. 
These earlier laws held the employer 
sponsible for accidents due to 
negligence, and bound him to care 
the injured until restored; but did not 
offer any relief to the employe when the 
accident resulted from some cause other 
than the employer’s negligence. 

With these Old World laws as a basis, 
the burden of industrial accidents was 
gradually shifted from the employe to 
the industry through the enactment of 
liability and compensation laws. In 


re- 
his 
for 


clared unconstitutional 
effect two years. 


after being in 
In 1908 Massachusetts 
passed an ineffective law, and during the 
same year a federal act was passed 
which was the first real compensation 
law in the United States. It was not 
until 1911 that the larger industrial 
states began taking the subject seriously, 
and at the present time practically every 
prominent industrial state has recognized 
the virtues in compensation for accidents 
to industrial workers, by the passage and 
enforcement of effective statutes. 

The progressiveness of American pri- 
vate corporations was demonstrated, 
however, by the fact that several years 
before the states considered compulsory 
compensation measures, many large em- 
ployers made more or less effective pro- 
visions to lessen the workmen’s 
through accidents. These measures 
often consisted only of hospital treat- 
ment, but some provided compensation 
for permanent disability or death. Some 
of the larger corporations grouped them- 
selves together to provide certain pro- 
tection to injured employes. 


losses 


Through these laws metal-mining com- 
panies have been compelled to add a new 
item to their cost the form 
of premiums for insurance to cover their 
liability for lost-time compensation of 
employes injured during the course of 
their employment. It has 
that this cost is a variable in the dif- 
ferent states and with different mines, 
due not only to different laws and as- 
sumed and computed rates but to varied 


sheets, in 


been found 


on the ton mined gr pound of metal pro- 
duced amounts to considerable, and many 
operators believe that a much fairer and 
more moderate rate of insurance could 
be established, and still leave a profit for 
the companies assuming the risk, if an 
intelligent study of mining practices and 
hazards were made. They feel that the 
mine having comparatively few accidents, 
through intelligent methods of accident 
prevention, should not be taxed to pay 
for the accidents occurring elsewhere. 

“Self-insurance” has been tried by 
many companies, and as a general rule 
is found to be considerably less costly 
by companies sufficiently large to con- 
tinue it over a term of years. 


MAIN FEATURES OF PRINCIPAL STATE 


LAWS 


The U. S. Bureau of Labor has been 
active in making a general study of com- 
pensation insurance, and in their Bulle- 
tins 272 and 332 have published much 
interesting material on compensation 
laws. In abstracting from these bulle- 
tins it has been found that Missouri has 
no compensation law; that the Oklahoma 
law does not apply to death benefits; but 
in the other fourteen important metal- 
mining states—namely, Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, South Dakota, Tennessee, Utah 
and Wisconsin—the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws, in general, provide compen- 
sation for underground workers for 
death, for permanent total disability, for 


Bulletin 126 of the U. S. Bureau of Labor mining practices. The cost of insurance permanent partial disability and for 
Statistics, it is temporary par- 
stated that Ger- MAIN FEATURES OF COMPENSATION LAWS IN METAL-MINING STATES _ tial disability, 
many in 1884 based on the 
nacted the first — -kman’ 
State Waiting tempo. Maximum Security Burden 
compensation law. period disability for death of payments of payment ing capacity or 
(1) 2 weeks 50 $4,000 (5) Employer at the time 
(1) 2 weeks 60 5,000 (6) Employer of injury. The 
ritain in 1897, days 5 3,125 (2 mployer said to devend- 
(1) 1 week 55 (2) (3) Employer death of 
in 1898 and Spain EE ee 1 week 60 3.200 (2) Employer ents for death o 
: 1900 Si Michigan (1) 1 week 60 1,200 (2) Employer an employe var- 
(1) 1 week 2/3 7,500 (2) (3) Employer ies from $3,000 
e first com- (7 
pensation act to Montana. .. (1) 2 weeks 50 5,000 (2) (3) Employer 
be enacted in the NCV8d@ --+-+++--+: (1) 1 week 60 (4) (8) (3) Employer ee a 
-eeccaonntsttcess New Mexico ....... 10 days 50 3,600 (2) Employer nesota, the aver- 
United States was Oklahoma ........ (1) 7 days 50 (9) (2) (3) Employer age being about 
in 1902, when the South Dakota ..... (1) 10 days 50 3,000 (2) Employer $5,000. In Ne- 
Maryland legisla- (1) 2 weeks 50 4,400 (2) Employer 
3 days 60 5,000 (2) (3) Employer from 10 to 
setae tog Wisconsin ........ (1) 1 week 65 5.200 (2) Employer 66 2/3 percent of 
act providing a 


cooperative acci- 


(1) Retroactive. 


the monthly wage 


(2) Insurance in recognized companies or proof of ability to (but not to ex- 


dent insurance protect all losses. (3) Employer may collect hospital or accident benefit fund from ceed $120 per 
fund; this law employes. (4) 10 to 66 2/3 percent of monthly wages (not to exceed $120 a h paral 
Siasletiaias: iis tae month). (5) May or may not insure. (6) Insurance not required. (7) Has no month) is paid to 


compensation law. (8) State fund. (9) Act does not apply to fatal injuries. dependents in 
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case of death. In Oklahoma the depend- 
ents may sue the employer in the courts, 
with variable judgments resulting. 

The percentage of wages reimbursed 
to injured employes for lost time varies 
from 50 percent in seven states to 66 2/3 
percent in Minnesota, the average being 
about 60 percent. In all these states a 
definite waiting period is established be- 
fore compensation is allowable for 
temporary partial injuries. The mini- 
mum is three days (Utah) and the maxi- 
mum two weeks (Arizona, Alabama, 
Montana and Tennessee). The average 
is one week. All of the states listed, 
except California, Colorado, Kansas, 
New Mexico and Utah, require payment 
for the waiting period if the injury re- 
sults in lost time over certain extended 
periods. In every state the law places 
the burden of payment on the employer, 
but in Arizona the employer may settle 
disputes with employes by written agree- 
ments or arbitration. In Idaho, Minne- 
sota, Montana, Oklahoma and Utah 
arrangements may be made with em- 
ployes to charge or collect hospital or 
additional accident benefit funds from 
the employe’s wages. 

In Arizona the employer may or may 
not insure. In Alabama insurance is not 
required. In the foregoing list Nevada 
is the only metal-mining state where it 
is mandatory to insure in the state fund. 
In the other states the law permits in- 
surance in recognized insurance com- 
panies, or self-insurance, on proof of 
ability to protect all losses. 

The accompanying table has been ab- 
stracted from U. S. Bureau of Labor 
bulletins heretofore mentioned. 

TYPES OF INSURANCE CARRIERS 

The various employers’ liability laws 
provide a large field for insurance com- 
panies and have resulted in the choice 
of several types of protection by the 
operators, the most important of which 
are: 

1. Stock companies giving protection 
on the payment of a previously agreed 
upon premium, based on the payroll. 

2. Mutuals, in which the operator 
shares in the profits of the insuring 
agency, thereby giving the operator in- 
surance at cost. 

3. Reciprocals, a plan whereby a group 
of operators agree to form a pool, out 
of which will be paid the losses of each. 

4. State funds, whereby the state as- 
sumes the risk upon receipt of premiums 
from the operators insuring in it. 

5. So-called self-insurance. Only the 
larger, well-financed mining companies 
have been able to carry their own risks, 
and many of them reinsure their catas- 
trophe hazards. 

The stock insurance company is a cor- 
poration financed through the sale of 
eapital stock to individuals, organized 


for the purpose of the mining companies’ 
compensation risks and for the purpose 
of making profits thereby. 

A mutual association is a cooperative 
organization composed of policyholders 
whose compensation risks are insured, 
and who control the business, sharing 
profits or losses. The mutual associa- 
tions are divided into “pure mutual” and 
“mixed mutual”; the “pure mutual’ 
being an association which divides all 
of its profits or losses with its policy- 
holders, while the “mixed mutual’ is 
similar to a stock company except that 
all profits above a certain percentage are 
returned to the policyholders. 

Under the reciprocal plan, the pool 
payments are usually made by the opera- 
tors purely on the basis of a percentage 
of the payroll of each company, without 
regard to the safety conditions existing 
in the individual mine, although there 
may be and frequently are some mini- 
mum standards which the operation 
must meet before it will be admitted to 
insurance in the organization. At the 
end of each insurance period after all 
claims have been paid or evaluated, any 
money that remains is divided between 
the operators in the reciprocal organi- 
zation, on the basis of amounts paid in. 
If the amount already contributed is 
insufficient to pay all the costs of com- 
pensation of all injured employes, an 
assessment must be levied to pay the 
deficit unless reinsurance has_ been 
secured against this contingency. A 
reciprocal insuring organization is really 
a peculiar contract form of organization 
in which the members insure each other. 
There is an individual liability in such 
cases, unless the reciprocal organization 
has taken out reinsurance. Usually the 
organization is managed by an attorney- 
in-fact. 

The state fund is primarily a mutual 
managed and controlled by the state. 

Companies assuming their own risks 
save the profits of the stock companies 
and the cost of maintaining an insurance 
organization, although many of the so- 
called “self-insurers” maintain a com- 
pensation insurance department. As 
stated previously, in practically every 
one of the metal-mining states listed, 
“self-insurers” are required to furnish 
proof of financial ability or other 
security. 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL 
FIRST AID AND MINE 
RESCUE CONTEST 


EVERAL thousand invitations to at- 

tend and participate in the Fourth 
International First-Aid and Mine-Rescue 
Contest, to be held at Huntington, West 
Virginia, September 11, 12 and 13, have 
been sent out by the Department of the 
Interior. The invitations are being 
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mailed to the coal and metal mining com- 
panies of the country, quarry operators, 
metallurgical plants, local unions of the 
United Mine Workers of America, petro- 
leum refiners, the larger oil-producing 
companies, pipe line operators, the mine 
inspectors of the various states, and to 
the mining officials of various foreign 
countries, including England, Canada. 
Mexico, France, and Belgium. Meta 
mining companies operating in Mexico, 
and the larger coal mining companies of 
England and Canada, are also being in- 
vited to attend the contest. 

The International First-Aid and Mine- 
Rescue Contest will be held under the 
auspices of the Bureau of Mines, with 
the cooperation of the West Virginia 
Department of Mines, the Huntington 
Chamber of Commerce, the American 
National Red Cross, the National Safety 
Council, and various mine operators’ 
associations and miners’ organizations. 
It is anticipated that as many as 80 
teams of trained miners will compete for 
the various prizes offered for proficiency 
in first-aid and mine-rescue methods. 

The Department calls attention to the 
fact that more than 115,000 miners have 
already been trained in first-aid to the 
injured and mine-rescue methods by the 
Bureau of Mines. This event promises, 
it is stated, to be an important one for 
the promotion of safety and efficiency in 
mining. A large attendance of miners 
is expected at the contest, and it is antici- 
pated that many prominent representa- 
tives of the industry who have taken a 
keen interest in the promotion of indus- 
trial safety will be present. 

The first-aid and mine-rescue contests 
will be for the international champion- 
ships. International contest cups, 
medals, and prizes will also be awarded. 
The judging of the events will be ac- 
cording to Bureau of Mines standards 
by judges thoroughly familiar with first- 
aid and mine-rescue work. Entries for 
competing teams will close on August 27. 

A feature of the meet will be the 
awarding of the congressional medal 
which is given annually to the team of 
miners adjudged to be most thoroughly 
skilled in first-aid and mine-rescue 
methods. Another interesting feature 
will be the awarding of the medals of- 
fered annually by the Joseph A. Holmes 
Safety Association in commemoration of 
notable deeds of heroism performed by 
miners in succoring their comrades im- 
periled at mine fires and disasters. The 
selection of the individual miners to re- 
ceive these medals was made by the 
directors of the Joseph A. Holmes Safety 
Association last month. 


| 
| 
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THE WORLD’S DEEPEST MINE 


LD mines are not very deep and 
deep mines are not very old, on 
the average, according to Dr. 
Thomas T. Read, acting assistant to the 
Director of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in a recent state- 
ment on the deep mines of the world. 

The oldest mines in the world of which 
there is any certain record are the cop- 
per and turquoise mines of the Sinai 
Peninsula, which were worked by the 
Egyptians as early as 3700 B. C., but 
these have never been sunk to what 
would now be considered even moderate 
depths. 

Phoenicians probably began to work 
the tin mines of Spain and Cornwall as 
early as 1500 B. C. Although tin min- 
ing in Cornwall has been carried on con- 
tinuously until modern times, the Dol- 
coath workings, the deepest, were not 
sunk further than 3,300 feet, as the cost 
of tin produced from such depth was too 
great to compete with that from surface 
workings in Malaysia. 

The various other old mines in Europe 
are not very deep. The Sulitelma mine, 
in Norway, has an inclined shaft 3,700 
feet deep, and is of particular interest 
because it is the only deep mine north of 
the Arctic Circle; it was opened in 1887. 
Generally speaking, the deepest mines 
of Europe are coal mines. Coal mine 
shafts in Great Britain are as much as 
3,500 feet deep, while many of the coal 
mine shafts in Belgium and France are 
over 8,000 feet deep and several shafts 
are now being sunk which will go to a 
depth of 4,000 feet. 

Mexico is a great mining country and 
most people suppose it has 
many deep mines, but this is not a fact, 
for few of them are at all deep, and a 
shaft of over 2,000 feet is exceptional. 
The Penoles mine, in Durango, Mexico, 
is 2,900 feet deep. 


probably 


Most of the mines of South America 
might more accurately be called high 
rather than deep. The Braden mine, in 
Chile, one of the big copper mines opened 
in recent times, is entered at the bottom 
and worked up. The copper mines at 
Cerro de Pasco, in Peru (started as a 
silver mine in 1630) are only about 1,000 
feet deep, though they are at an eleva- 
tion of 14,000 feet above sea level. There 
are some small mines in South America 
at even greater elevations than this but 
the only really deep mine in South 
America is the St. John del Rey mine in 
Brazil; which is the deepest mine in the 
world. Its workings extend to a depth 
of 6,726 feet vertically below the top of 
the main shaft. This depth is reached 
by a series of connected shafts, like a 
flight of stairs. This is a gold mine 
which was started in 1834, and the re- 


gion in which it is situated is the oldest 
mining region in the New World, gold 
having been continuously mined there 
for well over two hundred years. 

The gold mines of the Transvaal, South 
Africa, take second highest rank for 
depth. The Village Deep workings ex- 
tend to a depth of 6,263 feet, and there 
are sO many mines of which the work- 
ings are over 4,000 feet in depth that it 
would make too long a list to mention 
them. The City Deep has made plans to 
work to a depth of 7,000 feet. 

The next deepest mine workings in 
the world are in the Kolar gold field of 
India, where the Champion Reef Gold 
Mines, (Ltd.), has a number of deep 
shafts, two of them being 6,091 and 6,094 
feet deep, respectively. The mining 
operations in this region are mostly at 
a depth of 4,000 feet or more. 

Australia has many mines and some 
of them are quite deep, the Victoria Con- 
solidated at Bendigo, being over 4,600 
feet deep, and the New Chum is over 
4,100 feet deep. At Kalgoorlie, in West- 
ern Australia there are several mines 
from 2,000 to over 3,000 feet deep. 

The workings in the 
United States are those of the Calumet 
and Hecla Consolidated, on the Keewee- 
naw Peninsula, Michigan. The copper 
deposits are inclined and the deepest 
workings are 5,990 feet vertically below 
the surface. The deepest vertical shaft 
is the Tamarack No. 5, 5,309 feet deep; 


deepest mine 


the Red Jacket vertical shaft is 4,900 
feet deep. There are several inclined 
shafts in this district which are over 


8,000 feet long, but vertically they are 
not so deep as those mentioned. The 
deepest workings of the Calumet and 
Hecla represent the nearest approach 
man has made to the center of the earth, 
since they are about 4,600 feet below sea 
The other mines of the 
world are at higher elevations and con- 
sequently do not go so far below sea 
level. The deepest gold mine in the 
United States is in California, where the 
Kennedy Mining and Milling Company 
has a vertical shaft 4,200 feet deep. The 
Argonaut Mining Company, nearby, has 
a shaft, inclined at 60 degrees, which is 
4,850 feet long. None of the coal mines 
in the United States is notably deep; 
one mine in Illinois has a shaft 1,004 feet 
deep. 


level. deep 


Holes have been bored much deeper 
into the earth than mine workings have 
penetrated, but no one has, of course, 
ever been to the bottom of such holes. 
The deepest hole in the earth is in West 
Virginia, where it was bored to a depth 
of 7,579 feet in search of natural gas. 
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SUMMER COURSE IN COAL 
MINING 


gigas dates for the four weeks summer 
course in coal mining to be given this 
year at Carnegie Institute of Technology 
in Pittsburgh are announced for June 16 
to July 15. Attention is called in the 
announcement to the fact that the course 
will be given in cooperation with the 
Pittsburgh station of the U. S. Bureau 
of Mines, which is conveniently located 
adjacent to the campus of Carnegie 
Tech. 

Of special interest also is the arrange- 
ment that has been made for a special 
examination for fire bosses, assistant 
mine foremen and mine foremen to be 
held at the U. S. Bureau of Mines by 
the Pennsylvania Department of Mines 
immediately following the course on 
July 16,17 and 18. This special arrange- 
ment is made, says the announcement, to 
give students who complete the course 
immediate opportunity to capitalize their 
summer work. The examinations will 
also be open, however, to any other 
miner who feels qualified to take the 
tests. 

The Carnegie Tech summer course is 
designed to prepare miners for the 
examinations of the State Department 
of Mines for positions as fire bosses, 
assistant mine foremen and mine fore- 
men. A certificate will be awarded at 
the satisfactory completion of the course 
by the Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
A mine rescue and first aid certificate 
will be awarded by the U. S. 
of Mines. 

Each day of the course will be divided 
into a morning session at Carnegie Tech 
and an afternoon session at the Bureau 
of Mines. The morning work will in- 
clude mine laws and regulations, mine 
ventilation, mine gases, safety lamps, 
methods of working, mine explosives, 
timbering, and arithmetic. At the 
Bureau of Mines the course will cover 
mine rescue and first aid training, coal- 
dust explosion demonstration at the 
experimental mine, permissible explo- 
sives demonstrations at the experimental 
mine, and lectures on mine safety. 

According to the announcement, the 
course is limited to 25 men. The tuition 
fee for the entire course is $12. 
Arrangements have been made so that 
students who do not wish to live at home 
and commute may secure rooms in the 
dormitories of the Institute. 


Bureau 


Loomis, Suffern and Fernald, certified 
public accountants, announce the re- 
moval of their offices from 54 Wall 
Street to 50 Broad Street, New York 
City. 
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DISTILLATION OF ZINC ORES 


HE results of experiments on the 

distillation of zinc from complex zinc- 
lead-silver ores, made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior in cooperation 
with the Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, are given in a_ bulletin 
recently issued by the last-named insti- 
tution. The tests were conducted at 
the Mississippi Valley Experiment Sta- 
tion of the Bureau of Mines, Rolla, Mis- 
souri, and included a series of experi- 
ments upon eight representative roasted 
ores and upon a synthetic mixture of 
chemically pure zinc and lead oxides. 
The ores ranged in composition from 
a high-grade zine ore containing only 
small amounts of lead and silver to one 
which contained more lead than zinc. 

In the distillation of zine ores con- 
taining lead and silver, the aim is to 
volatilize a maximum proportion of the 
zinc with a minimum proportion of the 
lead and silver, insofar as this is com- 
patible with economical metallurgical 
practice, state B. M. O’Harra, associate 
metallurgist, Bureau of Mines, and E. 
S. Wheeler, assistant research metal- 
lurgist, Missouri School of Mines and 
Metallurgy, authors of the bulletin. This 
is for two reasons: (1) that the zine 
produced may contain as little lead and 
silver as possible; (2) when the ores 
contain sufficient lead and silver to make 
profitable their recovery from the resi- 
dues remaining after distillation, that 
this recovery may be as complete as 
possible. . 

As a result of the experiments 
described in this bulletin, the authors 
conclude that it should be commercially 
feasible to distill briquets made from 
zine containing considerable 
amounts of lead and silver, such as are 
commonly termed complex ores, with a 
high recovery of zinc and a reasonably 
small volatilization of lead and silver. 
In distilling the briquetted ores there 
should be no trouble from slag or molten 
lead, as the briquets remain firm and 
hold up all slag and molten metal. This 
distillation may be carried out either by 
an electrothermic dry distillation pro- 
cess or in ordinary retorts. 

From ordinary complex ores contain- 
ing 10 or more percent of lead and an 
average amount of silver, it should be 
possible to distill about 90 percent of 
the zine with from 10 to 14 percent of 
the lead, and not more than 2 or 83 per- 
cent of the silver. From ores contain- 
ing less lead than this the proportional 
volatilization of lead would be greater, 
and from ores containing large amounts 
of lead only about 5 percent of it would 
be volatilized. The residual briquets 
after distillation would be in excellent 
condition to be smelted in a lead blast 
furnace for recovery of the lead and 


ores 
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silver. The liquid zinc produced would 
in most cases have to be refined by 
liquation; from this liquation would be 
recovered a further portion of lead in 
marketable form. 

In order to volatilize as little lead and 
silver as possible while at the same time 
distilling the desired proportion of the 
zinc, the distillation should be carried 
on at as low a temperature as possible, 
increasing the temperature gradually 
towards the end, when the distillation 
of the zinc would otherwise stop, but 
maintaining the temperature throughout 
at as low a temperature as is consistent 
with distilling the desired proportion of 
the zine in practicable time. This method 
of conducting the distillation would give 
a reasonably steady flow of zine vapor, 
hence is consistent with the require- 
ments for obtaining good condensation 
of the zinc; it is in fact the way the 
distillation of high-grade zinc ores is 
carried out in present retort practice. 


BITUMINOUS COAL INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 200) 
seen in its true light and its members as 
decent, law-abiding and upright citizens, 
not branded as robbers, slave drivers and 
liars. 

The industry will never be shown in 
its true light to the public and to their 
representatives until it has become bet- 
ter organized; until there is a truly 
national body, or perhaps three such 
bodies, each representing the different 
elements of the industry and all working 
together for the common good. 

It seems today a hopeless undertak- 
ing to bring together all of the many 
warring elements in the industry into 
any single organization. Before the 
war, it is true, the industry did not 
show the need of any such organization, 
but even then its workings and methods 
pointed the way toward the conditions 
that have come into being during and 
since the war. 

The orgy of 1920 was the worst thing 
that ever happened to the industry; its 
evils and their still perceptible effects 
were made possible by the lack of unity 
in the industry and of any representa- 
tive national body. 

The work of all of our Coal Associa- 
tions, national and local, has been left 
entirely too much to their officers. If 
the individual members could be induced 
to take a more active part in the work 
of the Associations, not only in the way 
of discussions and contributions, but also 
looking to an increase in membership, 
the value of these Associations would be 
greatly enhanced and their possibilities 
of effective action increased. The slogan 
of a well-known organization in another 
industry could well be applied to the 
coal organizations—“Put the members 
to work!” 
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COAL’S POLITICAL PROSPECTS 
(Continued from page 206) 


merce Commission. Putting a little acid 
in their comments, they will point to 
the fact that three members of this 
cabinet have fallen from power over the 
‘handling of oil. Such a scandal is not 
the best sort of an invitation to throw 
all business into the hands of “corrupt 
politicians.” 


That is all very plausible. It sounds 


good. It would be good—if the people 
decided such questions on logic and 
reason. However, it must be recalled 


that while the conservatives are appeal- 
ing the reason, the Progressives will be 
appealing to the passions of those who 
do not reason. To get at the possibili- 
ties—if not the probabilities—we have 
to take into account the reaction of 
those whose passions will be aroused. 

It must be remembered, in the first 
place, that labor has been, for more 
than twenty years, encouraged to carry 
its troubles to the Federal government 
for adjustment. It. must be remembered 
that, invariably, labor has always been 
favored in settlements thus made. I but 
state their case in their own language. 

“We have won more through the gov- 
ernment than we could get for ourselves. 
This is true regardless of the fact that 
we have had to work through a party 
which somebody else controlled. Our 
influence heretofore has been indirect. 
We believe that we can win even more 
if we have our own party in power—if 
we can deal directly with our own chosen 
representatives.” 

This suggestion is sinister when it is 
taken into account that, in the last two 
years, the most powerful labor organi- 
zations have gone on record as in favor 


of direct political action. The feeling 


of real uneasiness grows when it is 
recalled that labor unions have made 
definite political alliances within two 


years. And, the danger of the whole 
movement is exposed when it is recalled 
that these organizations have 
gone, officially, on record as in favor 
of the nationalization of the railroads, 
of the public utilities and of the coal 
industry. 


labor 


Others may, of course, put such con- 
struction as they please upon this series 
of events. So far as I can see, they 
point clearly to the introduction of coal 
into the campaign as one of the biggest 
The only diffi- 
culty is that I cannot see enough parti- 
sanship for to make it a 


“issue.” 


of our domestic issues. 


coal real 


It begins to look more like a 
dispute as to which of three methods 
of doing the same thing will be most 
likely to yield the desired result—the 
effective regulation of coal. 


TE 
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CURRENT OIL SHALE NOTES 


eae under the trade name of 
Saurolo, is manufactured at Norido, 
Switzerland, from the oil shales of that 
locality. It has a wide use by the medi- 
cal profession as a skin specific. Saurolo 
has been submitted to the American 
Medical Association and received favor- 
able judgment. Imported Saurolo is sold 
commercially under the trade mark of 
the importer. 

Report comes from Oregon of a new 
deposit of oil shale on the two-mile dis- 
trict south of Bandon. The deposit is 
16 feet thick, burns rapidly, and shows 
superficially to be oil shale. Develop- 
and of the shale will de- 
termine its commercial value. 

Prof. T. Kimura, oil shale expert of 
the South Manchuria Railway Company, 
has shipped samples of oil shale to Scot- 
land for test. The samples are taken 
from the Fushan colliery where beds of 
oil shale and coal alternate. Production 
of oil shale alone, or of coal alone, is 
not feasible commercially, but it is ex- 
pected that the production of*both may 
be successful. Professor Kimura is now 
on his way to supervise the testing in 
Scotland. He plans to visit the Colorado 
School of Mines and investigate oil shale 
developments in this country before 
going to Scotland. 

J. H. Ginet, president of the Monarch 
Shale Oil Company, has begun the final 
work on the completion of his plant at 
De Beque, Colo. He expects to be in 
full operation within 30 days. The prod- 
ucts will be gasoline, flotation oil and 
fuel oil. 

The name of Battlement Mesa has 
been officially changed to Grand Mesa. 
This change is interesting because this 
mesa forms a part of the oil shale dis- 
trict of Colorado and is underlaid with 
heavy strata of oil shale. 

The production of oil from wells in 
Burma is not sufficient to supply the 
local demand. For this reason the oil 
shale deposits of Burma-Siam occupy a 
valuable strategic position. There is 
no quoted price for 


ment tests 
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treatment. The lubricating oils from 
crude shale oil are superior to those 
from well oil. The retort designed by 
R. H. Crozier is so well adapted to the 
treatment of the local oil shale that it 
gives better results than the Scottish 
type of retort. 

Official information from Sweden indi- 
cates that the experimental work of 
Experts Bergh and Larson is successful 
and that oil can be produced from oil 
shale at Kinnekulle at a cost below the 
cost of the imported oil. The same 
struggle—to produce oil locally from oil 
shale for less than the price of imported 
oil—is also going on in Tasmania, Aus- 
tralia, Germany, France, Japan, Burma 
and Brazil. 
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BUREAU OF MINES REPORTS 
ISSUED DURING MARCH, 
1924 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in 
1924—By W. W. Adams. 

Approval System of the Bureau of 
Mines as applied to Permissible Storage- 
Battery Locomotives—By L. C. Ilsley 
and H. B. Brunot. 

The Distribution of Sulphur in Crude 
Petroleum—By N. A. C. Smith and D. D. 
Stark. 

The Hazards of Non-Permissible Ex- 
plosives—By S. P. Howell and M. W. 
von Bernewitz. 

Some Effects on Man of High Tem- 
peratures—By W. J. McConnell and R. 
R. Sayers. 

Mining Limestone for Lime Manufac- 
ture—By Oliver Bowles. 

The Float-and-Sink Test for Fine Coal 
—By B. M. Bird and H. E. Messmore. 

New Uses of Nonmetallic Minerals— 
By W. M. Myers. 

Fractional “Education” of Oil from 
Oil Shale—By Martin J. Gavin and Lewis 
C. Karrick. 

Explosives Used in January, 1924— 
By W. W. Adams. 

Development of Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance for Metal Mines—By 
Bryon O. Pickard. 


February, 


Taking effect April 1, 1924, the busi- 
ness trade name and good will of the 
Gurney Ball Bearing Company was 
taken over by the Marlin-Rockwell Cor- 
poration, which corporation will continue 
the business under the name Marlin- 
Rockwell Corporation, successors to 
Gurney Ball Bearing Company. 

The general offices of the corporation . 
are located at 402 Chandler Street, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


crude oil, the 
large producers are 
also refiners. How- 
ever, small produc- 
ers of oil get the 
equivalent of $3 a 
barrel for crude 
well oil. The shale 
oil of the Burma- 
Siam field requires 
more treatment than 
the well oil, but the 
higher content of 
the more valuable 
fractions amply 
compensate for the 
difference in cost of 


Senator Under- 
wood, Dem., Ala., in 
a Senate speech said 
the industrial situa- 
tion is declining and 
cited pig iron prices 
which he said are a 
fair test. He said 
that within a year 
the price of pig iron 
had declined nearly 
a third, or $9 a ton. 
Pig iron is now 
lower in price than 
it was before the 
war. 


| 
| 
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SAFETY SUPERVISION 


ALF the accidents and deaths occur- 

ring in the coal mines of the country 
annually could probably be eliminated 
by more adequate safety supervision by 
operating companies and the exercise of 
greater care by mine employees, states 
W. W. Adams, statistician, Department 
of the Interior, in a report just made to 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines. 
The employment of more supervisory 
employees, whose services are needed 
particularly to prevent accidents due to 
haulage equipment and to falls of roof 
and coal, might possibly cause an initial 
rise in the price of coal to the con- 
sumer, Mr. Adams points out. The 
prevention of unnecessary accidents 
would, however, soon more than compen- 
sate for the increased payroll expense of 
supervision, so that the selling price of 
coal at the tipple could be restored to its 
previous level, if indeed it proved neces- 
sary to increase it in the beginning. 

It is generally known that in the coal 
mines of the United States more men are 
killed by accidents in proportion to the 
number of men working than in any of 
the leading European countries. It is 
not as widely known that fewer men are 
killed in the United States in proportion 
to the quantity of coal mined than in 
and other country. : 

Statistics collected by the Bureau of 
Mines show that in the United States 
1,000,000 tons of coal cost 3.86 lives and 
287,258 man-shifts of work; in Great 
Britain the cost of an equal quantity of 
coal is 4.52 lives and 1,058,840 shifts; in 
France, 6.90 lives and 1,856,265 shifts; 
in Belgium, 8.01 lives and 1,998,399 
shifts; in Prussia, 11.85 lives and 1,213,- 
654 shifts. These figures relate to the 
five years 1916-20, or to the nearest 
comparable period for which figures are 
available. 

Mining conditions are more favorable 
to a high average output per man in the 
United States than in the European 
countries. The coal beds in this country 
lie at comparatively shallow depths, the 
seams are much thicker on the average 
than those in Europe, particularly in 
Belgium and France; the coal deposits 
are generally flat or nearly so, while in 
Europe they have been subjected to dis- 
turbances that have resulted in their 
being frequently broken, faulted, and 
folded. Moreover, the thin seams in 
European countries are worked on the 
longwall system and as the coal is almost 
completely extracted, it is necessary to 
use waste or rock filling to prevent sub- 
sidence of the surface, this “dead” work 
lowering the average tonnage per em- 
ployee for each mine as a whole. In 
the United States, where the mines are 
worked by the “room-and-pillar” method, 
and where perhaps one-third of the coal 


remains underground, a larger propor- 
tion of men are employed at the face in 
actual mining operations, thus making 
possible a higher average tonnage per 
man for each mine. Contributing also 
to a higher tonnage per man is the use 
of larger cars, made possible by the 
thick and level coal beds, and also the 
more extensive use of machinery in min- 
ing operations in this country. 

Coal has always been produced and 
probably always will be produced to the 
accompaniment of accidents that result 
in death and injury to the men who work 
in the mines, the Bureau of Mines con- 
siders. To keep the number of accidents 
to the lowest possible point is the task 
that constantly confronts the mining 
companies and State and Federal mining 
officials. 

The combination of American produc- 
tivity with an adequacy of supervision 
equal to that generally prevailing in the 
mines of Europe is a consummation de- 
voutly to be wished in the coal mining 
industry of the United States. It is 
hardly to be questioned that a strict 
observance of safety rules by mine em- 
ployees, and more adequate supervision 
by operating companies of underground 
working conditions, particularly as re- 
gards safety at the face and in connec- 
tion with haulage roads and equipment, 
coupled with the hearty cooperation of 
companies and miners with State and 
Federal mining officials, would result in 
the elimination of half of the yearly 
fatality list in this country with no re- 
duction in the average productivity of 
the employees. 

The full statistical details of Mr. 
Adams’ comparative study of coal mine 
fatalities in the United States and 
Europe are incorporated in Serial 2592, 
copies of which may be obtained from 
the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 


POTASH SURVEY 


EN. Sheppard, Dem., Texas, intro- 

duced S. 3047, appropriating $550,000 
for the year ending June 30, 1925, and a 
like amount for each succeeding year for 
1 years, for investigations by the Geo- 
logical Survey and the Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Soils to determine 
the location and extent of potash de- 
posits in the United States and new and 
improved methods of recovering potash 
from other substances. Before under- 
taking drilling operations the Interior 
Department shall contract with owners 
or lessees of mineral rights involved, to 
the effect that should commercial 
amounts of potash or other valuable min- 
erals be discovered, the government shall 
be reimbursed for not more than the cost 
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of exploration. The contract shall not 
restrict the department in choosing 
drilling locations within the property 
or in conducting exploratory opera- 
tions so long as they do not inter- 
fere with the use of the surface of 
the land and the government shall not 
be liable for damages on account of its 
reasonable use. Before drilling, own- 
ers of land within 10 miles of the pro- 
posed well, shall, in consideration of the 
increased value to their land incident to 
discovery of potash, and to prevent pro- 
fiteering, be required to make an agree- 
ment naming the Interior Department as 
referee in determining the maximum 
price at which potash rights of such land 
may be sold. Purchasers of such rights 
shall be required to agree that potash 
obtained by them shall be marketed at 
a price not exceeding a maximum fixed 
by the department. The government 
will collect 10 percent per annum from 
net profits of sales until it is repaid for 
expenses in connection with exploration 
of deposits. The bill states that this 
country is dependent on Germany for 90 
percent of potash and that the United 
States should develop its own potash 
supplies, and nitrates. The Geological 
Survey is quoted to the effect that under- 
ground potash deposits exist in the 
southwestern section of the country in 
quantity comparable in nature and 
amount with German deposits. Potash 
traces have been found from drill cut- 
tings at several points, and it is possible 
to make exploration drilling over from 
200 to 300 square miles to ascertain 
horizons at which potash occurs, its 
thickness, richness, and extent of de- 
posits. The Bureau of Soils is quoted 
as saying that extensive sources of pot- 
ash exist among waste materials of 
cement mills, blast furnaces, and natural 
raw materials, including the greensands 
of New Jersey, the leucites of Wyoming, 
the alunites of Utah, and the natural 
brines of Nebraska, Utah and California. 
Their recovery is possible through prac- 
tical processes and the technology of 
manufacture, to yield potash of purity 
and quantity at a price to supplant the 
foreign commodity on the American 
market. The Survey estimates that 
drilling for potash in the natural state 
would require $2,500,000. The Bureau 
of Soils estimates that $250,000 would 
be required to conduct chemical and 
engineering researches and processes of 
recovering potash from other substances. 


Shoes of aluminum, with wooden soles, 
are now made in Germany and used by 
workmen in ehemical factories. 


— 
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-. Tinker to Evers to Chance 


ORE SURE than baseball’s most -fa- 
_A a ay \ mous double play are the doubles 
| and triples of Linde. 
Mp 


Such plays as Chicago to Detroit to 
Toledo, and Savannah to Atlanta to 
Birmingham to St. Louis, are not un- 
common with Linde. The 115 plants 


The field service rendered 
by the Linde Company to 


| _ Linde Books 


its customers brings it in 


rH : close touch with the com- and warehouses of the Linde Company 
mon problems ofthese cus- 
= tomers. Frequent these constantly “assist” one another, so that 
can De answere a 
covering some phase ofthe you may have all the oxygen you want 
oxy-ace ene process. 
That ts the genceie of all when you want it. 
inde books. 
; If you are a Linde user, Linde will also 
“assist” you in using your oxy-acety- 
f a 122-page illustrated book, : 
is the Linde Company's lene apparatus more efficiently, 
answer to a common need ° 
for more detailed tnforme- by sending you “Oxy-Acetylene 
| * Tips’ each month. Write for it. 
| 
“This book on cast-iron 
welding.” says Industrial 
Gases, “fully maintains 
<apbandengsenaenunn | a = | THE LINDE AIR PRODUCTS 
one expects to find in all 
i the Linde Air Products } 


General Offices: Carbide & Carbon Bldg. 
30 East 42d Street, New York 
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| 


Company makes itself re- 
sponsible.” 


This is one of a number of 
books which have been 
compiled and printed by 
Linde as a part of Linde 
service. They are free to 
Linde users. 


i Any Linde user may se- 
x cure a copy of “Cast Iron 
Welding by the Oxy-Acet- 
ylene Process,” or infor- 
mation regarding allLinde 
books from the nearest 
Linde District Sales Office. 


Watch this column for an- 
nouncements regarding 
Linde books. 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACETYLENE (Dissolved) 


Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 
30 E. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 


ACETYLENE GAS 

Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

ACID, SULPHURIC 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

AERIAL TRAMWAYS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ke 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


APPLIANCES, ENGINEER- 
ING 


11 Broadway, 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


AUTOMATIC WEIGHING 
MACHINES 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


BATTERIES (Storage, Gas 
Welding, Cutting, Dis- 
solved Acetylene) 

Prest-O-Lite Co., 30 East 42nd St., 
New York City. 

BEARINGS (Ball) 


Gurney Ball Bearing Co., 
town, Y. 


James- 


BEARINGS (Roller) 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, J. 

BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BELTING, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BIT SHARPENERS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

BLASTING POWDER 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Delaware. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLASTING SUPPLIES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. IL., 
Wilmington, 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 

BLOWERS (Disc) 

4. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


BLOWERS’ CENTRIFUGAL 


Ingersoll- Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


BOILER MOUNTINGS 
The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 

BOLTS & NUTS (Track) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, 
Pa. 

BOLT-CLIPS (Tee Head) 

Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, 
Pa. 

BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. 


BRIQUETTING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CABLES (Connectors and 
Guides) 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. .Co., 96 Liberty 

St., New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAGES 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CAR AND CAR WHEELS 
Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 
CAR HAULS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 
CAR WHEEL BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CHAINS 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHAINS, AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, COAL CUTTING 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


CHAINS, DRIVE 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, FRONT END 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, OILING 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 

CHAINS, POWER TRANS- 
MISSION 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O 


Morse Chain Ce., Ithaca, N. Y. 


Milwau- 


958 N. 4th St., 


CHAINS, SILENT (Rocker- 
Joint) 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
CHAINS, SLING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 
WH 
Jeffrey Co., 
Columbus, O. 
Morse Chain Co., 
CHEMICALS 


Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical 
ote 709-717 Sixth Avenue, New 
ork. 


CHEMISTS 
Hunt, Robt., Company, Insurance 
Wschange, Chicago, Ul 


958 N. 4th St., 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


COAL COMPANIES 


General Coal Company, Land Title 
Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


a. 

Bertha-Consumers Company, Cham- 
ber of Commerce Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


COAL CRUSHERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL CUTTERS 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 


48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York Ci 


ty. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, io. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PIL., Chicago, Ti. 
Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
ew York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohi 0. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 


Columbus, O. 
COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


COMPRESSORS, MINE CAR 


Ingersoll-Rand Ce., 11 Breadway, 
New York City. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Ce., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York 

CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

CONTROLLERS 

a Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


CONVERTORS, COPPER 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


CONVEYOR BEARINGS 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, J. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
— Engineering Co., Haszleten, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 

Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

‘ate. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

COPPER ELECTROLYTIC 

United Metals Selling Co. 42 
Broadway, New York City. 

CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Ce., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS (Flange) 


W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS 


ers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sapply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

CYANIDE 

— Cyanamid Co., New Yerk, 

Roessler and Hasslacher Chemical 
Company, 709 Sixth Avenue, New 
York City. 

DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Columbus, Ohic. 
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Pumps—AURORA—Pumps 


For 
MINES and INDUSTRIES 


Illustrating an 
AURORA Mine-Sinker, 
Centrifugal Pump with 

nrotor attached. 


Can be lowered and 
raised to suit conditions. 


Made in any size and for 
any capacity. 


Also a full line of all 

mine-water, bronze, cen- 

trifugal pumps. Hori- 
zontal and vertical. 


DEEP WELL 
TURBINES 


Aurora Pump & 
Mfg. Co. 


Aurora, Illinois 


J. C. Stine Room and Utility Hoist. “A 

Bear Cat for work.” Send for literature 

and complete description of this marvel. 

Length, 39”; width, 28%”; height, 22”. 

Rope pull 2,000 Ibs. Drum holds 1,000 ft. 

3/8” or 800 ft. %” rope. Rope speed 100- 
200 ft. per minute. 


The house of integrity—where the 
promise is fulfilled. Pumps, motors, 
fans, and supplies in stock for imme- 
diate shipment. 
STANDARDIZED EQUIPMENT 
READY FOR SHIPMENT 


THE J. C. STINE CO. 


TYRONE, PA. 


Gurney Ball Bearings 
Are Better 


Their Greater Load Capacity (for their size) 
than other bearings makes Gurneys best for 
replacement work. 

The new pressed steel separator, recently adopted 
after years of trial, adds the final touch that 
places Gurney Bearings in the foremost position. 


Let our Engineers assist you. 


BEARINGS 


Marlin-Rockwell Corp. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


18211 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 


\ 
| 
\ 
I 
= | GURNEY 
| 
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DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Ce., Canton, 
Chio. 


DREDGES, GOLD AND TIN 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Ree- 
tor St., New York City. 

DRIFTERS, DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, AIR AND STEAM 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS (Blast Hole) 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

DRILLS, CORE 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 

ig A Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

DRILLS, HAMMER 

Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 

DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, M6. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

New York Engineering Co., 2 Rec- 
tor St., New York City. 


DRILLS, ROCK 
3 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


DRILL STEEL SHARPEN- 
ERS 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


DRIVES, SILENT CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Mfg. Mine Supply 
» Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 


Atlas Powder Ce., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


DYNAMOS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


General Co., Schenectady, 
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ELECTRICALLY OPER- 
ATED VALVE 


Tne Lunkenheimer Co., 
Ohie. 


Cincinnati, 


ELECTRIC HOISTING 
MACHINERY 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


Wis 
Jeffrey Mfc. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 
Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halsted St., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth &t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUP- 
PLIES 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


ENGINE TRIMMINGS 
Co., Cincinnati. 
io. 


ENGINEERING APPLI- 
ANCES 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


ENGINES 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New Yerk City. 


ENGINES, GAS AND GAS- 
OLINE 


Allis-Chalmers 
kee, Wis. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 

New York City. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


os -Chalmers Mfg. Co., 

ee, is 

Ingersoll- Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


ENGINEERS 

H. R. Ameling Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 

Hunt, Robert Company, Insurance 
Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Powder Co., Wilmington, 
el. 
Hercules Powder Co., 934 King 8t., 
Wilmington, Del. 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
FEEDERS, ORE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Feurth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


96 Liberty 
Milwau- 


Mfg. Co., 


Milwau- 


11 Broadway, 


Milwau- 


Prospecting 


FLOTATION MACHINES 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

FLOTATION OILS 

Hercules Powder Ce., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, 

FLOW 

Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


FORGINGS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

GAS (Cutting, Welding) . . 

Prest-O-Lite Co., Inc., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 

GAS (Nitrogen, Oxygen) 


Linde Air Products Co., 30 E. 42nd 
St., New York City. 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


‘GEARS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Ohio. 

GEARS, SILENT CHAIN 

Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 


Goodman Mfe. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Il. 


HANGERS (Insulated Trol- 
ley) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Post) 
W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 


Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl, Chicago, Ill. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 


Mfg. Co., 

ee, 

Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Lidgerwood Mfg. agg 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 

St., New York City. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


HOISTS (Room and Gather- 
ing) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
96 Liberty 


Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 
St., New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR AND STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


Milwau- 


INCLINE PLANE 
MACHINERY 
J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 
a Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 


Gong Electrie Co., Schenectady, 
INSULATING TAPE AND 


CLOTH 
a Electrie Co., Schenectady, 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


a Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 
INSULATORS, SECTION 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 
INSULATORS (Third Rail) 
oe Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohic. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Ce., Chi- 
cago, 
— Sons, John A., Trenton, 
KILNS (Rotary) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 


Cane Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS (Carbide) 


Wolf Safety Lamp Co. of America, 
i. 220 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, 
N. ¥. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
2 Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Co., Milwau- 


LAMPS (Safety) 


Wolf Safety Lamp Ce. of America, 
% 220 Taaffe Place, Brooklyn, 


LEAD ORES 


American Zinc, Lead & Smelting 
me 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 
0. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LOADERS (Mine Car) 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 4th 
Columbus, O. 


LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 

Cae Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. aud 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK 
RAIL 


Goodman Mfg. Co., 
48th PIl., 


Halsted St. and 
Chicage, Ill. 


— 
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| 
Today—More Than Ever Before—Wolf 
| CORE DRILLING Lamps Maintain Their Popularity 
H. R. AMELING PROSPECTING 
COMPANY, INC, ; \ WOLF SAFETY Miners Cap Lamps 
BROOKLYN, MY. 
20 Years’ Continuous Service Writer ustrated catalng Best for Service . 
Not a Dissatisfied Customer 
ROLLA, MISSOURI If your dealer or Ey eee have them in stock 
Special proposition to dealers and on Quantities 
Home: State te oa Missouri School of WOLF SAFETY LAMP CO. of America, Inc. 
220-224 Taaffe Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Wilmot Engineering New York Engineering Co. 
Company “Empire” 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania | Gold and Tin Dredges 
Manufacturers of Prospecting Drills 
; Hydraulic Gravel Elevators 
Improved Breaker Machinery Giants, Sluices, Pipe Lines 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal NEW YORK ENGINEERING COMPANY 
2 RECTOR STREET NEW YORK 


Irvington Smelting and Phelps Dodge Corporation 
Refining Works 99 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 
Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of MEMBER COPPER & BRASS RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion Copper 
Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 
IRVINGTON t<3 NEW JERSEY 
NEW YORK OFFICE—Charles Engelhard Ca.” 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church: Street | Electrolytic Casting 


The name LUNKENHEIMER is a guarantee Ro be rt W. Hunt Co. 


for safety, service and satisfaction 
LUNKENHEIMER method of Mintnc - - CwHemicaL ENGINEERS 
fect knowledge of the condition a : ae 
ere is a type and size for every purpose, with stocks by A ; 2 
wvailable LUNKENHEIMER Distrbutors situated Supervision of Operation of Mines. 
General Layout of Mines and Quarries. 
you specily Inspection of Materials and Machinery. 
A Chemical and Material Testing Laboratories 
me LUNKENHEIMER co. e d Materia Testing Laboratories. 
weaco CINCINNATLU.S. A. 
129-195 LAFATETTE ST. NEw ORs 2200 Insurance Exchange, 


Chicago, 


i i i i _~ii | | | == 
| 
| 
2 
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LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 

General Electric Co., 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th PL, Chicago, Til. 

Jeffrey Mig. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


MACHINERY, TRANSMIS- 
SION (Power) 


Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


MILLS, ROD & BALL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


MILLS, STAMP 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


MINE CAR BEARINGS 

Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, N. J. 

MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 


Milwau- 


MINING & METALLURGI- 
CAL MACHINERY 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted St., Chicago, 
ll. 


MINING MACHINES 
CHAIN AND PUNCHER 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 


General Electric Co., 
N. ¥ 


Milwau- 


11 Broadway, 


Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Chicago, Til. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

MOTORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, Ill. 
MOUNTINGS, BOILER 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
hio. 


NITROGEN GAS 


Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


NON-RETURN BOILER 
STOP VALVES 


Co., Cincinnati 


The Lunkenhei 
Ohio. 
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ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 

Phelps-Dodge Corporation, 
York City. 


OXYGEN GAS 

Linde Air Products, 30 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 

PACKINGS 

Greene, Tweed & Co., 109 Duane St., 
New York City. 

PATENT ATTORNEY 

John Boyle, Jr., Ouray Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


New 


PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 


du Pont Powder Co., The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 
Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 


PICKING TABLES 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PIG LEAD 
United Metals Selling Co., 42 
Broadway, New York City. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PNEUMATIC TOOL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont The E. L, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., 934 King St., 
Wilmington, Del. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 


Penn 


MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 


Columbus, O. 


PROSPECTIVE DRILLS 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., 
Rolla, Mo. 
Hoffman Bros., 
Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


Punxsutawney. Pa. 
11 Broadway, 


PULLEYS (Cast Iron) 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, AIR LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 
New York City. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, MINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

11 Broadway, 


Broadway, 


11 Broadway, 


Milwau- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 
J. C. Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, is 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

5. 


Milwau- 


Stine Co., Tyrone, Pa. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 


New York City. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 


PUMPS, SAND 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 


RAIL BONDS 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RAILS, STEEL (Heavy and 
Light Sections) 


Sweet’s Steel Co., 
Pa. 


1l Broadway, 
11 Broadway, 
11 Broadway. 


11 Broadway, 


Williamsport, 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 

—" Steel Co., Williamsport, 
a. 


RELIEF VALVE 


The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 


11 Broadway, 
958 N. 4th St., 


Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., Harri- 
son, J. 

ROLLS (Crushing) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 4th St., 
Columbus, O. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

Sons, John A., Trenton, 
uN. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., 


Chi- 
cago and New York. 
Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SCRAPER LOADERS 


Goodman Mfg Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Place, Chicago, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFO- 
RATED SHEETING 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


SHARPENERS, DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 
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SIGNS (Mine) 
Stonehouse Signs, Inc., 
St., Denver, Colo. 

SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

SKIPS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
958 N. 4th St., 


842 Larimer 


Milwau- 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 


SMELTERS 


ong Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SPEED REDUCERS 

W. A. Jones Foundry & Machine 
Co., 4440 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

SPIKES (Track) 


Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


Amercian Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
10, 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


SPLICE BARS (Plain and 
Angle) 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


SPROCKETS, COMPEN- 
SATING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SILENT 
CHAIN 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


SPROCKETS, SPRING 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


HOLLOW & SOLID 
DRILL 


Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STEEL, REINFORCING 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 

Ingersoll-Rand Co., 11 Broadway, 
New York City. 

STORAGE BATTERY 
LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, 

Mancha Storage Battery Locomotive 
Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
¥. 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 

Mine Door Ce., Canton, 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TIES (Steel, Mine) 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


TIMBER PRESERVING 
EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers' Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


Milwau- 
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The Mining Congress ‘Journal 
PUBLISHED AT THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


Each issue contains— 


A review of all national legislation of interest 
to mining; a discussion of mine taxation 
problems; a review of transportation matters; 
reports of Government Departments; Supreme 
Court Decisions; a series of articles on practical 
equipment problems; editorial policy that fully 
justifies the unprecedentedly wide quotations in 
daily press. 


Issued but omce each month . 


Copy on request 


841 Munsey Building 


Washington, D. C, 
The Official Publication of The American Mining Congress 


| 
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TIPPLES 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 
Columbus, O. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 8t., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


TRACK (Portable, assembled 
and unassembled, riveted 
or bolted) 


Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, 
RAIL, ETC 


West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 


958 N. 4th St., 


TRACK SUPPLIES 
Sweet’s Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa 


TRAMWAYS 


A. Leschen & Sons Repe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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TRANSMISSION, SILENT 
CHAIN 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


TRIMMINGS, ENGINE 
Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


TROLLEY FROGS 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 


Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 
Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Halsted St. and 
48th Pl., Chicago, IIl. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


General Electric Co., 
N. Y. 


TURBINES, HYDRAULIC 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


TURBINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


VALVES 


Co., Cincinnati, 
io. 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohiec. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


WASHERIES 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., 
kee, Wis. 


WATER RELIEF VALVES 
Co., Cincinnati, 
0. 


Milwau- 


Milwau- 


WEIGHING MACHINES 
(Automatic) 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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WEIGHT RECORDING MA- 
CHINES (Automatic) 


Streeter-Amet Weighing & Record- 
ing Co., Chicago, Ill. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohie. 

WHISTLES 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


WIRE AND CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


Roebling Sons, The John A., Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 

ZINC ORES 


American Zine, Lead & Smelting 
>. 1012 Pierce Bidg., St. Louis, 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


HOFEMAN 


Leon Hefman 


5 


Sitiil 


PURCHASERS OF 


EXPLORATION DEPARTMENT 

FOR THE PURCHASE OF 

METAL MINES AND METAL 
MINING COMPANIES 


LINC: “LEAD ORES 


Aporess 1012 PIERCE BLDG. 
ST. LOUIS, 


MoO. 


55 CONGRESS ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


— 
| — 
| 
—-- 
| 
_ Stock and Special Signs, Codes, etc., for Mines 
EZING] 
AMERICAN ZINC. 
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AKRON CLEVELAND CORRY, PA. COVINGTON, KY. 


‘Bertha Coal 


From Mines in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Virginia and Kentucky 
PRODUCED BY 
Bertha -Consumers Company 
General Offices 


Chamber of C ce Building 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Detroit Ft. Wayne 


Montreal New York Port Huron 


THE 


ROESSLER & HASSLACHER 
CHEMICAL CO. 


709-717 Sixth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


SAM’L A. TAYLOR, C.E. Se. D. 


Member A. S.C. E. and A. I. M. E. 


Consulting Civil 
and Mining 
Engineer 


REPORTS ON COAL 
MINES AND PROPERTIES 
A SPECIALTY 


Cable Address: Rolyat Phone: 2480 Court 


711 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
Attorney-at-Law 


Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy. 
Sixteen years in the examining corps of the 
United States Patent Office. 


OURAY BUILDING, 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


FOR THE MINING INDUSTRY 


SODIUM 
CYANIDE 
96-98% 


CYANOGEN CONTENT 51-52% 


ZINC DUST 


HIGH PRECIPITATING EFFICIENCY 
GRADE 


SODIUM 
SULPHIDE 


60-62% CONCENTRATED FUSED 


and other Chemicals 


= 
NACH, 
= % 
| 
= a 
= = 
3 
= 
+ 
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“Courage and 


Opportunity” 


. he huge mineral develop- 
of the United States, 
greater and more varied 
than that of any other Nation, is 
due to one thing—courage. ‘The 
courage of those pioneers in the 
last three decades who saw not 
only rich prospects with oppor- 
tunity for immediate profitable 
operatian but who saw in combi- 
nation of properties and capital, 
opportunities for vast economies 
of operation; men whose vision 
encompassed not the high grade 
copper of Santa Rita but the whole 
Chino project; men who saw below 
the barren intrusions far richer 
quartz at deeper levels than had 
_ theretofore been discovered on the 
Mother Lode.” —Mining Congress 
Journal. . 
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California’s Beautiful State Capitol 


Development of Western Mineral Industry 


Will be the main purpose of the 27th 
Annual Convention of the American Mining 
Congress. Attacked simply and broadly along 
lines already well outlined, it will be the most 
important mining event of an important min- 
ing year. Topics considered will be State and 
and Federal Taxation, Gold Mining Problems, 
the Stimulation of Silver Production, Indus- 
trial Relations, the Use of Hydro-Electric 
Power in Mining and Standardization of Min- 
ing Methods, Practice and Equipment. There 
will be well directed protests against Pater- 
nalism in Government. 


The background of the convention will be 
the most historic mining center in the country, 
and an unusually enthusiastic reception 
has been planned—pageants, visits to active 
gold mines and former mining camps, recep- 
tions and week-end trips. California will do 
herself proud. The State Capitol building 
will be turned over to the Mining Congress— 
the first time in state history that any such 
thing has been done. A special train leaving 
Chicago will visit other important'{mining 
centers enroute. This is an opportunity,[to 
combine business with an especially attractive 
vacation. Plan now to be there. 


THE 27th ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA, SEPT. 29- OCT. 4 


_ 
TR 
| 
| h ‘ 
% 
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The Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & tron Company 


Miners and Shiffers of 


~ REAR 


HEAT AND STEAM WITHOUT SMOKE 


NEW YORK—Frank Oberrander, Sales Agent, 14 
Rector 2231. 

BOSTON—Thomas M. Richards, General Eastern Ager 
Main 6488-6489. 

patna feet seorge C. Coughlin, City and Southern Sales Agent—Warren B. 

Reading. Terminal | Smith, Line Sales Agent—Telephone: Walnut 6100 and Filbert 3196. 

BUFFALO—W. A. Reed, Sales Agent, Prudential 


Liberty Street—Telephone: 


it, 141 Milk Street—Telephone: 


Building—Telephone: Seneca 


0889-0890. 
DETROIT—307 Majestic Building—Telephone: Main 520 
CHICAGO—-_—_— —, Resident Manager, Old Colony Building—Telephone: 


Harrison 0433. 


MILWAUKEE—D. H. Kirkpatrick, Sales Agent, 704 Majestic Building 
Grand 184-185. 


MINNEAPOLIS—E. T. McDonald, Northwestern Sales Agent, Lumber Exchange 
Building—Telephone: Main 1950. 


ST. PAUL—Louis Zschau, Agent, 341 Como Avenue—Telephone: Garfield 2044. 


ROCHESTER—L. Treman, General Northern Sales Agent (Western N. Y. and 
Canada). Wilder Building—Telephone: Main 860 


BALTIMORE—T. W. Claggett, Agent, Calvert Building—Telephone: Plaza 1242. 


WASHINGTON—J. A. Lounsbury, Agent, 308 Ouray Building—Telephone: Franklin 
5353-5354. 


READING—F. R. Webster, Agent, Second National Bank Building—Telephone: 1000. 


Telephone: 


ROBERT J. MONTGOMERY, 


Vice-President and General Coal Agent 


General Offices: 
Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 
BREAD 
GLY 
S 
> 
| 
NEN 
(READING) =| (READING 
a ONL 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924 


OFFICERS 


H. W. Seaman, President 
Daniel B. Wentz, First Vice-President 


d Vice-Pr 
. F. Callbreath, Secretary 


DIVISION STAFF 
E. C. Porter, C tion Manag 
George H. Bailey, Counsel 
H. W. Smith, Chief Mineral Tariffs Division 
4 W. Kriegh, Tax Division 
H. Pullman, Chief Publicity Department 
E R. Coombes, Asst. to Secretary 


DIRECTORS 
J. Loring, <~ Francisco, Calif. 
Wells, Denver, Colo. 


Sidney J. Jennings, New York, N. Y. 
Daniel B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert J. Nason, Chicago, Ill. 

Wm. H. Lindsey, Nashville, Tenn. 

J. G. Bradley, Dundon, W. Va. 

H. W. Seaman, Chicago, Ill. 

E. L. Doheny, 12 
Hugh Shirkie, Terre Haute, In 
Stanly Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

F. L. Morse, Ithaca, 

L. S. Cates, Salt Lake ‘City, Utah. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


H. W. Seaman ae J. Jennings 
Albert J. Naso 


COMMITTEES 


COOPERATION 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS AND 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


A. M. C. 
A. Cressy Morrison, 42d St. Bldg., New York City. 
J. 4 Spurr, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
WwW. Ingalls, 115 Broadway, New York City. 
J. e Finlay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York 
ity. 


Daniel B. Wentz. Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


E, P. Mathewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunders, 11 Broadway, New York City. 
Walter Douglas, 99 John St., New York City. 
Benjamin B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York 
City. 
Edwin Ludlow, 149 Broadway, New York City. 
Samuel Taylor, Second National Bank Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


John A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 
Falcon Joslin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, 


Wash. 
Bart L. Thane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


MINING IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
J. E. Spurr, Chairman, Hill Bldg., New York City. 
ves H. Manning, 15 West 44th St., New York 


City. 
E. L. Doheny, 120 Broadway, New York City. 
W. J. Loring, Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Matthew C. Fleming, New York City. 
H. Foster Bain, Bureau of Mines, Wash., D. C. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE UNITED STATES 
BUREAU OF MINES AND GEO- 
LOGICAL SURVEY 
Bulkeley Wells, Chairman, Denver, Colo. 

Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Rembrandt Peale, New York City. 

H. a > Bain, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. 

George Otis —_. U. S. Geological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING 
W. J. Loring, Chairman, San Francisco, Calif. 
Walter Douglas, New York City. 

Bulkeley Wells, Denver, Colo. 
George H. Crosby, Duluth, Minn. 
D. C. Jackling, Hobart Bldg., San Francisco, 


= Charleston, W. Va. 
8. D. en Philadelphia, Pa. 


REVENUE 
PARTMENT) 


Bidg., Washington, D & 

John T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colo. 

Paul Armitage, 2174. 233 Broadway, New York 


ity. 
L. C. Boyle, Kansas City, Mo. 
Rush C. Butler, Chicago, Ti. 


COAL EXPORTS 
Geo. S. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 
John Callahan, Woodward Bldg., Washington, 


D. C. 

Chas. A. Owen, Pres., Imperial Coal Corporation, 
17 Battery Pl., New York City. 

G. A. O'Reilly, Irving National Bank, New York 
City. 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paul Armitage, Chairman 
233 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Geo. E. Holmes, Vice-Chairman 
15 William St., New York, N. Y. 
McK. W. Kriegh, Secretary 
841 Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
R. C. Allen, Hanna Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. Scott Thompson, Miami, Okla. 
Wm. B. Gower, 20 Exchange Place, New York, 


R. V. Norris, 520 Second National Bank Bldg., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

A. P. Ramstedt, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. L. Doheny, 120 Deena, New York City. 

T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ari 

Robt. N. Miller, Southern "Building, Washington, 


D. C. 
H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 


UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 


S. A. Taylor, Second National Bank Blidg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa 
Professional Building, Charleston, 


A. “i. toe Huntington, W. V 
Morton L. Gould, 701 Terminal Bldg., 
Ind. 
H. a. Box 601, Charleston, W. Va. 
Thomas . Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 


Indian- 


OPERATORS’ CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE 
PETROLEUM 
J. G. BraDigy, Chairman 
J. F. CALLBREATH, Secretary 
E. L. Doheny, Mexican Petroleum Co., 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 
— S. Davidson, Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, 


A. Texas Co., 17 Battery Pl., New York 


H. © ” Sinclair, Sinclair Oil Co., 45 Nassau St., 
New York City. 
Walter Teagle, Standard Oil Co. of N. J., New 


York City. 
METALS 


Hyg / Wells, Box 1619, Denver, Colo., Gold. 
“ Richards, Leader- News Bldg., Cleveland, O., 
ron. 

Edgar Z. Wallower, Joplin, Mo., Zinc. 

B. B. Thayer, 25 Broadway, New York City, Cop- 


per. 
COAL 
J. G. Bradley, a River Coal & Lumber Co., 
Ww 


. H. Watkins, Pranatennts Coal & Coke Corp., 
York City. 
W. Parker, Anthracite Bureau of Information, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albert Nason, Nason Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 
J "Okie Puterbaugh, McAlester Fuel Co., McAlester, 


D. Warriner, Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
S. Philadelphia, Pa. 


STANDARDIZATION DIVISION 


Metal and Coal Branches 
COAL MINING BRANCH 
General Committee 


Colonel Warren R. Roberts, Chairman, 1110 Wrig- 
ley » Chicago, I 

Chas. H. atthews, Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. E. Watts, Efficiency Enyineer, Berwind-White 
Coal Mining Company, Windber, Pa. 

A. B. Kiser, Electrical Engineer, Pittsburgh Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

a Trik, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Columbus, 


Fred L. Stone, Power & Mining Engineering 
Dept,. General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 

D. J. Carroll, Wilmi ngton & 
Coal Co., Benton, IIL 

R. L. Adams, Chiet Engr., Old Ben Coal Corp., 
Christopher, 

James one Ags Genl. Mgr., St. Paul Coal Co., 
Chicago, 


Underground Transportation 
E. Watts, Chairman 
MAIN COMMITTER 


Cc. E, Watts, Berwind White Coal 
Mining Co., Windber, Pa. 

Frank S. Risin President, Lincoln Steel and 
Forge Co., St. ‘Louis, » Mo. 

— Bright, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 

East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

sak Bryan, Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. Cc. , Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

A. H. Ehle, Genl. Sales Mgr., Baldwin Locomo- 
tive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. C. 

R. J. Forester, Genl. Supt., Paradise Coal Co., 
Du. Quoin, IL 

J. B. Forrester, Chief Engineer, United States 
Fuel Co., Hiawatha, Utah. 

a F. Lepley, Genl. Mgr., Connellsville Mfg. and 
Supply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

J. D. Martin, General Superintendent of Coal 
Mines, Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke Co., Roa- 


noke, Va. 

Charles M. Means, Consulting Engineer, 447 Oli- 
ver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

J. Milliken, Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, Pitts- 

Chief Engi Alleg 
re orman, ie neer, hi River 
Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. — 

T. A. Parker, Manager, Mine Car & ao 
hr St. Louis Structural Steel Co., St. Louis 


H. K. Porter, Eastern Division, Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Co., Harrison, N. J. 

G. H. Shapter, Power Dept., 
General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 

E. A. Watters, Genl. Supt., Poiicks’ Coal Com- 
panies, Leechburg, Pa. 

John T. Cherry, Gen’l Supt., B. F. Berry Ceal 
Co., Standard, Ill. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—COAL MINB CAR DESIGN 


J. Milliken gg Testing Lab- 
oratory, Pittsburgh, 

Cc. “Berwind. White Coal Mining Co., 
Windber, P; 

H. M. Setchrock, Standard Steel Car Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. K. Hansen, Genl. Supt., Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car Co., Penn, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., Consolidation Coal 
Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

H. M. Motherwell, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. E. Ostrander, Civil Engineer, American Car 
& Foundry Co., Railway Exchange Bldg., Chi- 
cago, IIL 

C. K. Witmer, Master Mechanic, 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. C. Sanders, Railway Equipment Engr., Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co., Canton, Ohio. 

SECTIONAL COMMITTEE ON TYPES OF HAND BRAKES 


Westmoreland 


H. M. Motherwell (Chairman), Mechanical Engi- 
neer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. G. Fear, Genl. Supt., Inland Collieries Co., 
Harmarville, Pa. 

Wm. A, Hill, Chief Mine Inspector, Travelers In- 
surance Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Read, Mine Operator, 610 Park Blidg., Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 

William H. Robinson, Supervising Mine Inspector, 
208 Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


SECTIONAL COMMITTEE OF MINE CAR WHEELS 


C. K. Witmer (Chairman), Master Mechanic, 
Westmoreland Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 

W. E. Farrell, President, Easton Car and Con- 
struction Co., Easton, Pa. 

John M. Lewis, Chief Engineer, Houston Coal and 
Coke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Arthur Neale, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Pittsburgh 
Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Cecil W. Smith, Chief Engineer, Nason Coal and 
Coke Co., Chicago, Ml. 

Ww. G. Srodes, Superintendent, Shenango Furnace 
Co., Ligonier, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINE TRACKS AND SIGNALS 
Fred Norman (Chairman), Chief Engineer, Ak 
legheny River Mining Co., Kittanning, Pa. 
William P. Buckwalter, Manager, Ironton Engine 

Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A. 8. Carr, Weir Frog Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. K. Cheney, Superintendent Mills, Sweet Steel 
Williamsport, Pa. 


G. M. — Crawford Machinery Co., Pitts- 
Crawford, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Edleblute Machinery Co., Pitts- 


burgh, P 
Gillispie, Asst. Supt., Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Steelton, Pa. 
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Contract Time Is Coming 


We will soon be renewing contracts with a great num- 


ber of the larger users of coal. DEPENDABLE 


| Are you selling Capacity Production the year round? COAL 
| Anthracite 
| Many operators have found it profitable to take 

| New River advantage of General Coal Company’s nationally known 

| Smokeless name and extensive sales organization. 


It will pay you to write for further information re- 
garding our ability to sell a part or all of your produc- 
tion. 


| GENERAL COAL COMPANY 


1727 Land Title Building 


BUNKER COAL PHILADELPHIA EXPORT 
EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENT & COASTWISE 
altimore, Md. ohn 
Grartesten, 5. C. BOSTON STONEGA COKE AND COAL Co. DETROIT COAL 
Norfolk, Va. += £CHARLESTON HAZLE BROOK COAL CO. NEW YORK Loaded at 
Savannah, Ga. —AND Baltimore, Md. 
CHARLOTTE SUCCESSOR TO BUSINESS OF NORFOLK Charleston, S. C. 


FAIRMONT WENTZ COMPANY Norfolk, Va. 


Miami Coal Company 


McCORMICK BUILDING, CHICAGO 


J. T. CONNERY, President J. P. CONNERY, Secretary 


MINERS OF INDIANA BITUMINOUS COAL 


MINES AT CLINTON AND BLACK HAWK, INDIANA 


CAPACITY 


8500 tons per day 5th Vein 
7000 tons per day 4th Vein 


| 


| 
| | 
| 
COAL AND | COKEL RODA 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
= 
= | 
| 
| 
} 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


F. C. Hohn, ‘Trans. Hudson Coal Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 

F. W. Holcomb, American Frog and Switch Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

William P. Jones, Chickasaw, Pa. 

J. K. Landsdowne, Vice-President, Weir Frog Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Charles H. Partington, Chief Engineer, Cincinnati 
Frog & Switch Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Rubbe, Chief Engineer, American Frog 
& Switch Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
Charles C. Steel, General Sales 
Steel Co., Williamsport, Pa. 
Thomas H. Thompson, Mine Inspector, 


ning, Pa. 

J. BR. Uirich, Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

Arthur White, Seminole, Pa. 

John Woodall, Conifer, Pa. 

Wm. G. Hulbert, Supt., Wm. Wharton, Jr., 
Inc., Easton, Pa. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—MINE LOCOMOTIVE 

Graham Bright (Chairman), Union Trust Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph — Salesman, General Electric Co., 
Pittsb . Fa. 

F. C. = Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

T. F. Downing, Jr., General peewee, Logan 
County Coal Corp., Lundale, W. V 

A. H. Ehle, General Sales Manager, “Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

S. W. Farnham, n Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ll. 

W. J. Fene, Mining Engineer, U 8. Bureau of 
Mines, Washington, D. 

G. H. Shapter, General Electric Co., Erie, Pa. 


Mining and Leading Equipment 
D. J. Carroll, Chairman 

Carl General Manager, Raleigh-Wyoming 

Coal Co. , Charleston, W. Va. 
N. D. Levin, Jeffrey Manufacturing Co., Colum- 

bus, Ohio. 
J. M. Clark, Clark & Krebs, Charleston, W. Va. 
M. Mitchell, Sullivan Machinery Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
— Whaley, Myers-Whaley Co., Knoxville, 


Ten 

E. S. "McKinlay, 484 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

William = Hamilton, 310 Schultz Bidg., Colum- 
bus, 
Walter oll Valier Coal Co., Valier, Ill. 

S. W. Farnham, Mining Engineer, Goodman Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, LiL 

E. K. Bowers, Morgan-Gardner Electric Co., 2640 
Shields Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Edward H. Coxe, ee Coke Co., 
ville, Pa. 

Newell 
burgh, 

Walter Leet, President, Fayette Coal Corp., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

F. Facmng Whiteside, Victor-American Fuel Co., Den- 


Engr., 


Agent, Sweet 


Kittan- 


& Co., 


Browns- 


Trust Bldg., Pitts- 


» Colo. 
G. “T. Haldeman, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
D. C. 
G. ne Hay. General Manager, Consolidation Coal 
Co., Jenkins, 
A. P. Cameron, General Manager, Westmoreland 
Coal Co., Irwin, Pa. 
J. F. Joy, President, Joy Machine Co., Pitts- 
h, Pa. 
Charles Gottschalk, Mining Engineer, Evansville, 
Ind. 
Mine Drainage 
Charles H. Matthews, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PUMPS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
WORK 
L. W. Householder (Chairman), Rochester & 
Pittsburgh Coal & Iron Co., Indiana, Pa. 
E. F. Austin, Dravo-Doyle Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
— Axford, Ingersoll-Rand Company, Scran- 


Pa. 
Harold P. Dyer, General Manager, Vandalia Coal 
Co., Sullivan, Indiana. 
J. H. Edwards, Electrical aioe, Elkhorn 
Piney Coal Mining Co., Huntington, W. Va. 
F. J, Emeny, Chief Engineer, Deming Co., Salem, 


Ohio. 

J. E. Holveck, Aldrich Pump Co., Keenan Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. E. Huttle, Mechanical Engineer, H. C. Frick 
Coke Co., Scottdale, Pa. 

H. J. Nelms, Genl. Supt. of New pe By-Prod- 


Coal Co., North Bessemer, 
O'Flaherty, Chief Central Coal & 
., Kansas City, Mo. 


F W. Smith, Mine Drainage Engineer, Weinman 
Pump and Supply Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PERMANENT PUMPING 
STATIONS 
Herbert Axford (Chairman), Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Scranton, Pa. 
Henry E. Cole, Harris Pump & Supply Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 
J. P. Heidenreich, Scranton Pump Co., Scranton, 


Pa. 

R. F. Roth, C. E., E. E. White Coal Co., Glen 
White, W. Va. 

Cecil W. Smith, Nokomis Coal Co., Chicago, Ill. 


M. Spillman, Works Engineer, Worthington Pump 
& Machinery Corp., Harrison, N. J 


L. 1. Tracy, Supt., U. S. Bureau of Mines, Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

W. L. Robinson, Vice President, Youghiogheny & 

Ohio Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—NATURAL DRAINAGE 


John Brunschwyler (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Paint Creek Coal Mining Co., Gallagh er, W. Va. 

M. C. Benedict, Consulting Engineer, 447 W. 
Chestnut St., Lancaster, Pa, 

Oscar Cartlidge, 1593 Lee St., Charleston, W. Va. 

L. P. Crecelius, Engineer, Cleveland & Western 
Coal Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

2207 Washington St., 


R. Y. Wert, Mine Drainage Supt., 
& Iron Co., Soddy, Tenn. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—UNWATERING ABANDONED 
WORKINGS 

Prof. John W. Hallock (Chairman), University 
of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. E. Huttle, Mechanical — H. C. Friek 
Company, Scottdale, 

J. » Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts- 
Pa. 


O. M. Pruitt, President, Indiana Air Pump Co., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

Charles Straw, Hudson Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 

G. V. Woody, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—MINE WATER AND ITS AC- 
TION UPON MINB DRAINAGE EQUIPMENT 
George A. Drysdale (Chairman), Editor, Foundry, 

Cleveland, Ohio. 
J. R. Campbell, Chief Chemist, H. C. Frick Coke 
Co., Everson, Pa. 
George Watkin Evans, Consulting Coal Mining 
Engineer, L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 
Carl J. Fletcher, Vice-President, Knox Coal Min- 
ing Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

C. L. Harrod, Electrical Engineer, Indiana Coal 
Operators’ Power Association, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Frank G. Morris, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Republic 
Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, Ala. 

J. S. O'Flaherty, Chief Engineer, Central Coal 
and Coke Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

D. H. Parker, Genl. Supt., Clarkson Coal Mining 

Ford 


Charleston, 


Durham Coal 


St. Claireville, Ohio. 
D. Rover, Power and Construction Dept., 
ua Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Mine Ventilatien 
C. H. Trik, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 1—AIR SHAFTS AND AIR WAYS 
J. C. Gaskill (Chairman), Asst. Cons. Engr., Con- 
solidation Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 
H. Beidenmiller, Manager, Glogora Coal Co., 
Huntington, W. Va. 
J. H. Doughty, Mechanical Engineer, Lehigh and 
Wilkes-Barre Coal Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Robert Wallace, Supt., Pocahontas Fuel Co., Inc. 
Pocahontas, Va. 
J. Walsh, Inspector of Mines, 14th Anthracite In- 
spection District, Nanticoke, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—MINB FAN INSTALLATION 
G. E. Lyman (Chairman) General Supt., Madison 
my Corp., Glen Carbon, IIL. 
G. Conrad, General Manager, American Coal 
Co., Bicknell, Ind. 
R. B. Fleming, Evansburg Coal Co., Colver, Pa. 
E. B. Wagner, Lehigh Valley Coal Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—BOOSTER FANS 
R. Dawson Hall (Chairman), Editor, Coal Age, 
10th Ave. at 36th St., New York City. 
Howard N. Eavenson, Mining Engineer, Union 
Trust Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
H. Moore, C. A. Hughes & Co., Portage, Pa. 
E. N. Zern, Mining Engineer and Editor, Mining 
Catalog, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—MINE ATMOSPHERE 
Thomas Chester (Chairman), American Blower 


Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Martin J. Lide, Woodward Bldg., Birmingham, 


A 
RM Perry, Genl. Supt., Moffat Coal Co., Denver, 


C. E. Sharpless, Ebensburg Coal Co., 
Ebensburg, Pa. 

H. B. Wright, Chief Engineer, Pocahontas Fuel 
Co., Ine., Pocahontas, Va. e 


Outside Coal Handling Equipment 
James Needham, Chairman 
F. W. Whiteside, Chief Engineer, Victor Ameri- 


can Fuel Co., Denver, 
C. Law Watkins, Pennsylvania Coal & Coke Corp., 
Supt., 


Cresson, Pa. 
W. G. Duncan Coal 
Inc., Greenville, Ky. 


W. G. Duncan, Jr., 
H. Elkins, Elm Grove Mining Co. of Ohio, 
oO. 
H. F. Nash, Oakdale Coal Co., Denver, Cole. 
John J. Moore, Thomas Elevator Co., icago. 
M. A. Kendall, Chief Engineer, Stephens-Adam- 
son Mfg. Co., Aurora, 


Engineer, 


Warren R. Roberts, Wrigley Building, Chicago, LiL 
Rudolph H, Kudlich, Asst. to Chief Mechanical 
Engineer, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washington, 


D. C. 

Hubb Bell, Sales Chemist, U. S. Testing Co., 316 
Hudson St., New York City. 

J. W. Bischoff, West Virginia Coal & Coke Co., 
Elkins, Va. 

George H. Morse, Genl. Supt., Republic Iron & 
Steel Co., Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

H. D. Smith, Genl. Supt., American Coal Com- 
pany of Alleghany County, McComas, W. Va. 

Cc, os E. White Coal Co., Stotesbury, 


FG. iiaete, Republic Iron & Steel Co., Sayreton, 


Underground Power Transmission 


A. B. Kiser, Chairman 
Harry M. Warren, Consulting Engineer, Glen 
Alden Coal Co., Scranton, Pa. 
W. A. Chandler, care of Hudson Coal Co., Scran- 


ton, Pa. 

R. L. Kingsland, Genl. Supt., P. & M. Dept., Con- 
solidated Coal Co., Fairmont, W. Va. 

Carl Lee, Electrical’ Engineer, Peabody Coal Co., 
McCormick Bidg., Chicago, Ill 

Ilsley, 4800 Forbes St., 
(Bureau of Mines.) 

H. G. Conrad, American Mining Co., Bicknell, Ind. 

Wm. Schott, Consulting Engineer, Big Creek Coai 
Co., Chicago, IIL 


Power Equipment 
F. L. Stone, Chairman 
D. C. McKeeham, Box 913, Union Pacific Coal Co., 
Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Thompson, Fuel & Iron Co., Pueblo, 


F. Randolph, Consulting Engineer, 2330 Oliver 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
M. D. Kirk, Pittsburgh Terminal R. R. Coal Co., 
bg Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
R. E, Moore, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
taciuring Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa 
L. Kingsland, Consolidated Coal Co., Fairmont, 


. Va. 

W. C. Shunk, Stonega Coal & Coke Co., 
Gap, Va. 

J. T. Jennings, Philadelphia & Reading Coal & 
Iron Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

W. C. Adams, with Allen & Garcia, Chicago, Iii. 

0. P. Hood, Chief Mechanical Engineer, Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

—— Bright, Union Trust Bldg., 


A. 3. Nicht, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
is. 

— H. Green, Pacific Coast Coal Co., Seattle, 
ash. 

Charles Legrand, Phelps Dodge Corp., Douglas, 


Ariz. 

Martin J. Lide, Consulting Engineer, Woodward 
Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

C. D. Woodward, Chief og Engineer, Ana- 
conda Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

J. Hillman Coal & Coke Co., Pitts 
urgh, 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Big Stone 


Pittsburgh, 


Committee on Mine Timbering 
R. L. Adams, Chairman, 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—GENERAL MINE TIMBERING, 
SIMPLIFICATION ON GRADES AND NAMES. 

J. R. Sharp (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Shoal Creek 
Coal Co., Illinois Merchants Bank Bldg., Chi- 
cago, i. 

Charles N. Perrin, National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, Buffalo, 

George T. Stevens, Chief Engineer, Clinchfield 
Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 

Dudley F. Holtman, Const. Engr., National Lum- 
ber Mfgrs. wa 42 Transportation Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 

J. R. Crowe, Jr., ” President, Crowe Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

George S. Rice, Chief Mining Engineer, U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, Washington, D. C. 

— M. or 1402 Kanawha St., Charles- 
on, 


R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coal Min- 
ing Co, Clearfield, Pa. 

N. A. Barnhart, Purchasing Agent, Bertha Coal 
Co., Pittsburgh, 

G. A. Knox, General Manager, Gunn-Quealey Coal 
Co., Gunn, Wyoming. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—PRASSERVATION OF MINS 
TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

W. F. Affelder, Asst. to Pres., Hillman Coal and 
Coke Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

R. W. Austin, Chief Engineer, Empire Coe! Min- 
ing Co., Clearfield, Pa. 

D A. Stout, Manager, Fuel Department, Colorado 
Fuel and Iron Co., Pueblo, Colo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—USE OF CONCRETE IN MINS 
ERING 


B. C. Collier (Chairman), President, Cement Gua 
Co., Inc., Allentown, Pa. 
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THORNE, NEALE & COMPANY. Inc. 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET—9 A. M. to 4 P. M. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MINERS’ AGENTS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


Anthracite COAL 


ANTHRACITE COLLIERIES 


Mt. Lookout Harry E Forty Fort New Castle Locust Run 
Sterrick Creek Northwest Lackawanna Buck Run (Washery) 
Pardee Bros. & Co.— Lattimer Lehigh 
BITUMINOUS 


Sonman, South Fork District—Low volatile, low ash, low sulphur 


Smithing—1I in. screened 


Fairmont — Quemahoning — Indiana County 


NEV’ YORK OFFICE: 17 BATTERY PLACE 
Branch Offices: Baltimore, Buffalo Chicago Scranton, Pa. Mauch Chunk, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


Miners For Over 
and a 
Shippers Century 
1820 ANTHRACITE 1924 


«The Best Since 1820” 


437 CHESTNUT STREET - PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


A. C. Irwin, Structural Engineer, Portland Ce- 
ment Association, Chicago, Lil. 
W. R. Peck, Chief Engineer, Black Diamond Col- 
lieries Co., Coal Creek, Tenn. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—USE OF STRUCTURAL STEEL 
FOR MINE TIMBERING 


(Personnel not appointed.) 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 5—SALVAGE OF MINE TIMBERS. 


George T. Stevens (Chairman), Chief Engineer, 
Clinchfield Coal Corp., Dante, Va. 


METAL MINING BRANCH 


General Committee 

Charles A. Mitke, Phoenix, Ariz., Chairman 

William B. Daly, Genl. Mgr. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Company, Butte, Mont. 

William Conibear, Inspector, Dept. of Safety, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich 

H. C. Goodrich, 1408 Deseret Bank Bldg., " Salt 
Lake City, Utah. 

Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chief Mech. Engr., Pick- 
ands, Mather & Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Lucien Eaton, Superintendent, Ishpeming District, 
Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Company, Ishpeming, Mich. 

T. O. McGrath, Shattuck Arizona Mining Co., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Philip D. Wilson, Calumet & Arizona Mining Co., 
Warren, Ariz. 

H. G. 8. Anderson, Rolla, Mo. 

. A. Smith, Mine Supt., 
Co., Ray, Ariz. 

Dr. Frank H. Probert, Dean, College of Mining, 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


Mine Drainage 


Wm. H. Gallagher, Jr., Chairman 
C. Mendelsohn, Master Mechanic, Old Dominion 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 
Ww. N. ‘Tanner, on Engr., Anaconda Copper 
Co., Butte, Mon 
O D. McClure, Cleveland- Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpem- 


Ray Cons. Copper 


ing, Mich. 

G. L. Kollberg, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

H. T. Abrams, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York 
City. 


Drilling Machines and Drill Steel 
Charles A. Smith, 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—DRILLING MACHINES 
B. F. Tillson (Chairman), ts Supt., New Jer- 
sey Zinc Co., Franklin, N. 
— B. Foote, North Star Mines, Grass Valley, 
Calif. 
L. C. Bayles, Chief Engineer, Ingersoll-Rand Co., 
Phillipsburg, N. 
R. T. Murrill, Safety and Efficiency Engineer, In- 
spiration Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Roy Marks, Stope Engineer, United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 
W. G. Scott, Morenci Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Metcalf, Ariz. 
R. A. Scott, Sales Manager, 
.» Denver, Colo. 
H. T. Walsh, Vice-President, Sullivan Machinery 
> Chicago, Il. 
A. Fulton, Idaho-Maryland Mines Co., Grass 
“Valley, California. 


SUB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—DRILL STEEL 


Frank Ayer (Chairman), Genl. Supt., Moctezuma 
Copper Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

Ocha Potter, Supt., Superior Division, Calumet 
and Hecla Mining Co., Houghton, Mich. : 
A. S. Uhler, Ingersoll-Rand Co., New York City. 
Charles Officer, Sullivan Machinery Co., Chicago, 


Chairman 


Denver Rock Drill 


Bruce Yates, “ge Megr., Homestake Mining Co., 
ad, S. Dak. 

o. J. ‘Egleston, Mer., U. S. 
& Mining Co., Kennett, Calif. 

Cc. S. Elayer, Cloudcroft, N. M. 

E. G. Deane, Manager, — and Boston Cop- 
per Co., Copper Hill, Ari 

Norman B. Braly, Genl. Sn. North Butte Min- 
ing Co., Butte, Mont. 

Charles S. Hurter, Technical Representative, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 


Smelting, Refining 


Del. 
M. van Siclen, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
Earl F. Hastings, care Ingersoll-Rand Co., Mexico 
City, Mex. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3—METHODS OF SHARPENING 
DRILL STEEL 


Gilman, 125 Prescott St., East Bos- 

ton. 

Arthur Notman, Consulting Engineer, 170 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

H. Seamon, Efficiency Engineer, Fresnillo Branch, 
Mexican Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

Charles Lees, Supt., Iron Cap Copper Co., Copper 


Frank W. McLean, Underground Foreman, United 
Verde Ex. Mining Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

W. H. Schacht, Genl. Mer., Copper Range Co., 
Peinesdale, Mich. 


Underground Transportation 
William B. Day, Chairman 


George H. Booth, Mechanical Engineer, Inspira- 
tion Cons. Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 

Andover Syverson, Prescott, Ariz. 

E. M. Norris, Asst. Supt. of Mines, Anaconda 
Copper Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 

R. &. Boyd, Asst. Superintendent, Mine Dept., 
Copper Mining Branch, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
wisbee, Ariz. 

T. K. Scott, Chief Engineer, Box 100, Miami Cop- 
per Co., Miami, Ariz. 

H. T. Hamilton, Manager, Moctezuma Copper 
Co., Nacozari, Sonora, Mexico. 

R. E. Howe, Asst. General Manager, Cananea 
Cons. Copper Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 

D. S. Calland, Managing Director, Companie de 
Real del Monte de Pachuca, Pachuca, Hidalgo, 
Mexico. 

Robt. H. Dickson, Chief Engineer, 
Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 

Stanley A. Easton, Kellogg, Idaho. 

John Kiddie, Arizona Copper Co., Morenci, Ariz. 

C. E. Lantz, Genl. Mgr., Cia de Santa Gertrudis, 
Pachuca, Mexico. 

- R. Crane, U. S. Bureau of Mines, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Thomas C. Baker, Fresnillo Unit, The Mexican 
Corp., Fresnillo, Zacatecas, Mexico. 

W. V. DeCamp, Mine Supt., United Verde Copper 
Jerome, Ariz. 

H. Hayes, Mine Supt., Copper Queen Branch, 
eae Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 


Fire Fighting Equipment 
William Conibear, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—CONTROL OF VENTILATING 
EQUIPMENT DURING MINE FIRES 
Orr Woodburn (Chairman), Safety Engineer, 
Globe-Miami District, Globe, Ariz. 
Guy J. Johnson, Homestake Mining Co., Lead, 
S. Dak. 
J. T. Young, Safety Inspector, 


Calumet & 


Arizona Copper 


Co., Morenci, Ariz. 
H. J. Rahilly, Supt., Mine Fire & Hydraulic 
Filling Dept., Anaconda Copper Mng. he 


Butte, Mont. 
Albert Fallon, Safety Inspector, 
Co., Globe, Ariz. 


§UB-COMMITTEB NO. 2—FIRE HOSE 


R. H. Seip (Chairman), New Jersey Zinc Co., 
Franklin, N. 

C. W. Moon, Safety Inspector, Phelps-Dodge Corp., 
Bisbee, Ariz. 

Byron O. Pickard, District Mining Engineer, U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, Berkeley, Calif. 


MINE 
f “DREDGES’ 


H. C. Goodrich, Chairman 


Robert E. Tally, Asst. Genl. Mgr., United Verde 
Copper Company, Clarkdale, Ariz. 

G. W. Barnhart, Ricker Machinery Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

C. B. Lakenan, General Manager, Nevada Cons. 
Copper Co., McGill, Nev. 

H. G. S. Anderson, Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineer, Rolla, Mo. 

T. A. Snyder, Bucyrus Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

George Mieyr, Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

M. Curley, Gnl Supt, New Cornelia Copper Co., 
Ajo, Ariz. 

H. C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Exploration 
Co., 120 Broadway, New York, 

H. T. Gracely, care Marion Steam Shovel Co., 
Marion, Ohio. 

W. J. Lester, President, Kentucky Washed Coal 
Company, Greenville, Ky. 

a2 Murfey, care The Browning Co., Cleveland, 


Old Dominion 


io. 

H. B. Oatley, Vice-President, The Superheater 
Company, 17 East 42nd St., New York, N. 

J. C. Wheat, Engineering Dept., Industrial Works, 
Bay City, Mich. 

C. S. Whitaker, care Winston Brothers, 
apolis, Minn. 


Minne- 


Mine Ventilation 

Charles A. Mitke, Chairman (Temporary) 

A. C. Stoddard, Chief Engineer, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Box 15, Inspiration, Ariz. 

D. Harrington, care Bureau of Mines, Denver, 

lo. 

W. A. Rowe, Chief Engineer, American Blower 
Co., Detroit, Mich. 

E. B. Williams, Manager, Mine Fan Dept., B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Robert N. Bell Cons. Mining Engineer, Boise, 
Idaho. 

F. — Stone, care General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady, N. 

Cc. E. Legrand, Consulting Engineer, Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Douglas, Ariz. 

O. K. Dyer, Buffalo Forge Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Don M. Rait, Asst. Superintendent of Mines, Calu- 
met and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 
A. S. Richardson, Chief of Ventilating Depart- 


ment, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., Drawer 
1375, Butte, Mont. 


Walter C. Browning, Magna Copper Company, 
Superior, Ariz. 
F. W. MacLennan, Genl. Mgr., Miami Copper Co., 


E. L Du Pont de Nemours 

Co., Inc., Ideal Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
Mech 1 Loading Underground 
Lucien Eaton, Chairman 
SUB- —— NO, 1—LOADING MACHINES FOR TUN- 
LARGE DRIFTS AND STOPES. 

Douglas (Chairman), Mining Engineer, 
1004 Federal Reserve Bank Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

H. E. Billington, Manager of Sales, The Thew 
Shovel Co., Lorain, Ohio. 

oe 5 Hensley, Mine Supt., Miami Copper Co., 
Miami, Ariz. 

H. DeWitt Smith, Supt. of Mines, United Verde 
Copper Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

H. G. Washburn, Flat River, Mo. 

William Whaley, Genl. Mgr., Myers-Whaley Co. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 

SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 


2—LOADING MACHINES FoR 
SMALL DRIFTS AND FOR WORK ON SUB-LEVELS 
G. R. Jackson (Chairman), Supt., Cleveland-Cliffs 
Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
L. Berrien, Anaconda ‘Copper Mining Co., 
Butte, Montana. 
Lake Superior 


Henry Talboys, Sales Manager, 
Loader Co., Duluth, Minn. 

Charles E. Van Barneveld, U. S. Bureau of Mines, 

St. Louis, Mo. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 3-—SCRAPERS 


Lucien Eaton (Chairman), Supt., Ishpeming Dis- 
trict, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., Ishpeming, Mich. 
c. L. ‘Kohlhaas, Denver Rock Drill Co., Duluth, 
inn, 
Ward Royce, Ingersoll-Rand Co., Houghton, Mich. 
E. E,. Whiteley, Genl. Supt. of Mines, Calumet 
and Arizona Mining Co., Warren, Ariz. 


Mine Timbering 
Frank H. Probert, Chairman 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—PRESERVATION OF MINE 
TIMBERS 


George M. Hunt (Chairman), 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 
Gerald Sherman, Cons. Engr., 

Corpn., Douglas, Arizona. 


Forest Products 


Phelps Dodge 


SUB-COMMITTE NO. 2—GUNITE AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR 
TIMBER, ITS PROPER APPLICATIONS AND ITS LIMITA- 
TIONS. 


E. M. Norris (Chairman), Asst. Genl. Supt of 
Mines, Anaconda Copper Co., Butte, Mont. 

B. C. Collier, President, Cement-Gun Co., Allen- 
town, Pa. 

R. R. Horner, Cons. Engr., U. S. 
Mines, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO, 3—DETERMINATION OF SIZE AND 
SHAPE OF DRIFTS AND DRIFT TIMBERS FOR VARIOUS 
PURPOSES, WITH A VIEW TO REDUCING SAME TO 
CERTAIN STANDARD SIZES AND SHAPES, 


Prof. F. W. Sperr, Chairman, Michigan College 
of Mines, Houghton, Mich. 
Felix McDonald, Mines Supt., 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Ira Joralemon, Cons. Engr., 1402 California Com- 

mercial Union Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
C. L. Berrien, Genl. Supt., Anaconda Copper Co., 
Butte, Mont. 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 4—COOPERATION BETWEEN OPER- 
ATORS AND LUMBER DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
WITH A VIEW TO ASCERTAINING WHETHER FUR- 
THER STANDARDIZATION IN SIZES AND SHAPES OF 
LUMBER UNDERGROUND WOULD RESULT IN A RE- 
DUCTION IN COST TO MINING COMPANIES. 

C. F. Willis (Chairman), Editor, Arizona Mining 
Journal, Phoenix, Ariz. 

baie By Boyd, Manager, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Ray, 


W. G. ee Genl. Mgr., Old Dominion Co., 
lobe, Ariz. 
G. R. Jackson, Supt., Negaunee Mine, Cleveland- 
Cliffs Iron Co., Negaunee, Mich. 
Dudley F. Hoitman, Construction Engr., National 
Lumber Mfgrs. Assn., Washington, D. C. 


Bureau of 


Inspiration Cons. 


John Kiddie, Div. Supt., Arizona Copper Co., 
Morenci, Ariz. 
T. Evans, Genl. Supt., Cananea Cons. Copper 


Co., Cananea, Sonora, Mex. 


Mine Accounting 
T. O. McGrath, Chairman 

L. S. Cates, sy Mgr., Utah Copper Co., Salt 
Lake City, Utah 

J. C. Dick, 1502 Walker Bank Bldg., Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 

H. H. Miller, General Auditor, Hercules Mining 
Co., Wallace, Idaho. 

Norton, Phelps-Dodge Corporation, Douglas, 


riz. 
Harry Vivian, Chief Engineer, Calumet and Hecla 
Mining Co., Calumet, Mich. 
K. Diffenderfer, Treasurer, Vanadium Corp, 
120 Broadway, New York City. 
George Young, Cananea, Sonora, Mexico. 
New York City. 


H. B. Fernald, 54 Wall St., 


| 
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General Offices New York Office 
WESTMORELAND Harrison Building 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia 


COAL | Wm. J 
COMPANY 


. Faux, President 


| Logan Coal Company. 
CAPITAL $12,500,000 | 
Colliery Owners, Miners and PHILADELPHIA 
Shippers 


5,000,000 Tons Annually 


MINERS AND SHIPPERS 


HIGHEST GRADE GAS COAL 


has a national reputation as the best blacksmithing 
coal obtainable. 


This coal is unexcelled for use in the manufacture 
of Illuminating or Producer Gas. For Iron, Steel, 
Metal and Glass Manufacture; for Brick, Terra 
Cotta, and Lime Burning; for Locomotive and 
Steam Thresher Use; for High Pressure Steam- 
ing; for All Uses where a strong and pure fuel is 
required it has no equal. 


LOGAN BITUMINOUS STEAMING COAL. Rec- 
ognized as being equal and superior to the best grades 
1 New River and Pocahontas. 


| 

FAUX-LOGAN PREPARED SMITHING COAL 
| 

| Collieries at 
| 

| 

| 


ADDRESS— LOADING PORTS— DUNLO, BEAVERDALE, LLOYDELL and 
224 South Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. RUTHFORD 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S.A. Baltimore, Md. : 


Cable Address—WESTMOLAND | CAMBRIA COUNTY, PA. 


VANDALIA PEERLESS 


——COAL—— || COAL 
COMPANY 


Producers of 


PEERLESS 


SANGAMON COUNTY 


COAL 


SMALL SIZES RESCREENED 


Correspondence Solicited 


McCormick Building 
CHICAGO 


TERRE HAUTE 
INDIANA 


| 
— 
| 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1924—(Continued) 


Miling & Smelting Practices and Equipment 
H. G. S. Anderson, Chairman 


SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 1—MILLING PRACTICES AND 


EQUIPMENT 
Arthur Crowfoot (Chairman), Mill Supt., Phelps- 
Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
Herman C. Bellinger, Vice-President, Chile Explo- 
ration Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 
G. R. Delamater, Engr., W. S. Tyler Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 
Allan J. Clark, Supt. of Mills, Homestake Mining 
Co.. Dak. 
Megr., 


Ww. M. Drury, Gnl. American Smelting & 


Refining Co., El Paso, Texas. 
Guy R. Ruggles, Supt. of Mills, Inspiration Cons. 
Copper Co., Inspiration, Ariz. 
Tobelman, 138 Halsey St., 


Brooklyn, 


William Young Westervelt, Cons. 
622 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
SUB-COMMITTEE NO. 2—SMELTING PRACTICES AND 
EQUIPMENT 
J. O. Ambler, Smelter Supt., Phelps-Dodge Corp., 

Clifton, Ariz. 


Mining Engr., 


P. P. Butler, Smelter Supt., 
Douglas, Ariz. 

Harry A. Clark, Smelter Supt., Calumet and Ari- 
zona Mining Co., Douglas, Ariz. 

Kuno Doerr, Cons. Kansas City Smelting & Re- 
fining Co., El] Paso Smelting Works, El Paso, 
Texas. 

F. L, Flynn, Toltee Club, El Paso, Texas. 

Prof. Carle R. Hayward, Associate Professor of 
Metallurgy, Massachusetts Institute of ‘Tech- 
nology, Cambridge, Mass. 

G. W. Prince, Smelter Supt., United Verde Ex- 
tension Mining Co., Clemenceau, Ariz. 


Methods of Mine Sampling 
Phillip D. Wilson, Chairman 
Guy Bjorge, 788 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
E. L. Derby, Geologist, Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co., 
Ishpeming, Mich. 
L. C. Graton, Professor of Geology, Harvard Uni- 
versity, Cambridge, Mass. 
MacHenry Mosier, Geologist, Clifton-Morenci Br., 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Morenci, Ariz. 
F. A. Linforth, Geological Dept., Anaconda Cop- 
per Mining Co., Butte, Mont. 


Phelps-Dodge Corp., 


Louis Reber, Chief Geologist, United Verde Cop- 
per Co., Jerome, Ariz. 

J. B. Tenney, Geologist, Copper Queen Branch, 
Phelps-Dodge Corp., Bisbee, Ariz. 

Morton Webber, 165 Broadway, New York City 

T. Skewes Saunders, Cons. Mining Engineer, La- 
Mutua, 525, Mexico, D. F. 

M. J. Elsing, Cons. Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 

J. Kruttschnitt, Jr., American Smelting & Refin— 
ing Co., Tucson, Ariz. 

Albert Mendelsohn, Champion Copper Co. Paines- 
dale, Mich. 

R. W. Thomas, Ray Cons. Copper Co., Kay, Aris. 

H. A. C. Jenison, Geologist in Charge ot Copper, 
U. S. Geological Survey, Washington, D. C. 


Joint Publicity Committee 
Representing Coal Mining Branch: 


Ralph Becker, Keystone Cons. Publishing Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. H. Trik, Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Representing Metal Mining Branch: 
Chas. F. Willis, Phoenix, Ariz. 
T. O. McGrath, Bisbee, Ariz. 
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THE ALEXANDER CAR REPLACER MFG. CO. 


SCRANTON, Pa. 
Replacers, Wrecking Frogs 
P 


Advantages: No. 3 REPLACER 
—Made of %-inch 
steel plate for Electric 
Motors, Mine En- 
Electric Cars 
and light equipment. 


All mining men are 
well aware that de- 
railment in the mine 

the 
causes of 


is one of 
frequent 


most gines, 
or a car off the track S =. No. 1 EXTRA 
the é ; HEAVY — Made of 
transportation 
tem, as well as the 
Tipple or Breaker. same rail as standard 
Figure up for your- No. 1. 
self the loss of tonnage and the cost resulting in such a tie-up 
It is quite obvious that the quicker you get the derailed 
locomotive or car back on the track the less will be your loss 
of time and money. With the Alexander Car Replacer these 
delays can be minimized. Derailments can be gotten back 
on the track in a very short time. 
Each locomotive you have 


delay. 
ties up whole 


sys- 


Our Number 


Three Replacer is the size we sell to the 
mines for use inside the mine, while the other sizes are sold 


for use in the yard and sidings and for standard R. R. service. 
Material: 

Our No. 3 Replacers are made from 6-16 inch pressed steel. 
; . Chey have strength without weight. Quality, not quantity. 
of our car replacers, or in the case of a rope haulage system, Tr 


. : rhis is the reason we make the Alexander Replacer of Steel 
a pair should be placed easy of access along plane or 6 , 

Plate instead of cast metal. 
runway. 


should be equipped with a pair 


are now 
Sizes We Manufacture: 


No. 1 REPLACER—Weight, 
rail 5 to 6 inches high. 
No. 2 REPLACER—Weight, 


rail 4+ to 


over 95,000 pairs of Alexander Replacers 
use. Practically every railroad in the United States and 


164 Ibs. Canada is equipped with them. 


per pair; used on 


158 Ibs. per pair; used on Below we give a partial list of mining companies who 


inches high. have equipped their mines with the Alexander Replacer. 


Some of the Coal, Lumber and Stee! Companies Using 


Alexander Pressed Steel Plate Replacers 


Pairs 

Air Nitrate Corp., Ala... 2 
Aliiance Coal Mining Co, 12 
Aluminum Co. of America 9 
American Bauxite Co.... 35 
American Car & Fdry. Co.212 
American Loco. Co......635 
Amer. Smeiter and R. Co. 
American ‘lrading Co.. 
American Metal Uo.... 
Amer. Sheet & Tin P. Co. 
Anaconda Copper Co.... 
Archbold Coal Co..... 
Arizona Copper Co. 
Babcock Lumper Co..... 5 
Baldwin Supply Co. 

Ww. 

Loco. Works.. --902 
Banner tork Coal 

Ky. 
Bessemer Limestone Co.. 
Betnlehem Steel Co 
Bethlehem Chile Iron Co. 
Coal Co., 


Bethie hem Loadi ng 
Bittenbenber & 

Scranton, Pa. 
Body Ky. & Lumber Co.. 
Boston Cons. Mining Co. 
Brier Hill Coal Co...... 
Brothers Valley Coal Co. 
Buck Run Coai Co. 
Suffalo Union Furn. Co. 
buifalo Suseue. Coal Co.. 
Buffalo Biock Coal Co... 
Calumet & Hecia Mining 

Uo. 
Cambria Steel Co 
Cannon Reliance 

Co., Colo. ... 
Cape Fear Lumber Co.. 
Carnegie Steel 
Central Penna. Lum. Co. 
Century Coal Co., Va.... 
Cherry River Boom & L. 

Co. 
— Mfg. Co., Corry, 

41 

Cli incht leld Coal Co. 
Clyde Equip. Co. 

le, Week ... 
Colonial Collieries ° 
Columbia Coal Co., Uhio 
Connell Anth. Mining Co. 
Consol. Coal Co., Va.. 
Consumers Fuel’ 

Va 


Seat- 


Cranberry Coal Co., 
Crane Iron Works, Pa... 
Crescent Coal Co., Pa.... 
Crezer Coal Co., W. 


Pairs 
Crystal Block Coal Co... 
Davis Colliery Co. 
Davis Coal & Coke Co... 
Davis Supply Co. 
D & H Coal 
Hudson Coal Co 
D., L. & W. Coal Co. (See 
Glen Alden Coal Co.) .951 
Diamond Match Co.. 
Dodson Coal Co., Pa 
Dolph Coal Co., 
Dome Mines Co., 
Dominion Dredging 
Ont. 
DuPont Engineering Co.. 
Dutton Phosphate Co.... 
East Bear Ridge Coal Co. 
Edison Portland Cement 
Co. 
Edgarton Coal Co 
Elkhorn Mining Co., Ky. 
Ellsworth Coal Co., Pa.. 26 
Emporium Lumber Co.. 
Enterprise Coal Co., Pa.. 
Export Coal Co., Pa 
Fairmont Cleveland 
Coal Co. 
Fairmont Mining Co.. 
Ford Collieries Co.. 
Franklin Coal & Coke Co. 
Frick Coal & Coke Co.. 
General Electric Co...... 15 
Glen Alden Coal Co. (See 
D. L. & W. Coal Co.)1087 
— Portland Cement 


Gr aa Mammouth Coal 
Co 


Guantanamo Sugar Co.. 

Handlan-Buck Mfg. Co., 
St. Louis, 1651 

Brookwood Coal 
Co 


Sections Coal Co. 
Hercules Mining Co 
Hercules Powder Co..... 
Hillside Coal & Iron Co. 
Hitchman Coal & Coke 


Co 
Hofius Steel & Equipm nt 


Co., Seattle, Wash.. 
Homestead Steel Works... / 
Hostetter Connellsville Co. 
Hudson Coal Co. (See 

ar 


Hydro Electric Power Co. 20 
Copper 
19 


Inspiration Cons. 
Co. 

International Nicker Co.. 

International Paper Co.. 


Pairs 
Ironton Solvay Co. 
Irwin Gas Coal Co.. 
Jamison Coa! Co.. 
Jermyn & Co 
Jeddo Highland Coal Co. 
(See Markle & Co.) 
Jones & Laughlin. 
Kanawha Hocking C & C 
Co. 
Keota Mining Co., Ohio 
Kendall Co 
Ky. River Poplar Co 
Keystone C & C Co. 
Kingston Coal Co..... 
Kirby Lumber Co... 
Kirk Dunn Coal Co., O.. 
Lacka. Iron & Steel Co 
Lacka. Lumber Co.. 
LaFollette Iron Co. 
Lavelle Coal Co., Okla 
Leggetts Creek Coal Cc 
Lehigh Coal & Nav. Co 
Lehigh Valley Coal Co 
Lehigh & Portland 
Cement Co. 
Lehigh & 
Lester Mill Co., A 
Lima Loco. Works, 
Ohio... 
Locust Mountain Coal C 
Loop Creek Coal Co. 
Loomis Cons. Co.... 
Low Moor Iron Co. 
Lyttle Coal Co..... 
Manning M & 
New York 
Markle Coal Co., 
Markle & Co. (See J. 
Coal Co 
Marshall 
luth, Minn. ag 
Maryland Coal Co... 
Meadows Land Coal Co 
Mid Valley Coal Co. 
Mill Creek Coal Co. 
Mineral Fuel Co. ..... 
Missionfield Coal Co. 
Mitsui Co., Japan. 
Moffatt Coal Co., Calif 
McGregor Coal Co... 
McKell Coal & Coke C 
McKinney Steel Co.. 
McTurk Coal Co.. 
New River Coal Co. R 
New River Collieries Co.. 
New River & Poca. Coal 
Co. 
New River Smokeless Coal 
Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co.. 


Wilkes-Barre 


SPO bo CI bo 


Pairs 


Nevada Cons. 
Northern Lumber Co.. 
Oak Hill Coal Co 

Ohio Iron & Mining Co.. 
Old Virginia Coal Co.... 


Copper Co. * 


Osgood Bradley Co., Mass.210 


Owl Creek Coal Co., Ky. 
Pacific Car & Foundry 
Seattle, 

, Coal & Coke Co... 

2» & Co., 

& Curtain Lum- 


Penn. C cilieries Co., Ind. 
Penn. Coal Co. 
Penn. Steel Co. 
Penn. Coal & Coke Co... 
Phila. & Reading C & a 
Pidgeon Thomas _lton Co., 
Memphis, 
Pine Hill Coal "Co., Pa. 
Piney — & Coke Co., 
Ww. 
Pittsbu Coal Co 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel 
Pittsburgh Mining Co.... 
Pittsburgh Gage & Sup- 
Pacohontas Cons. Coal 
Fuel 
Poland Coal Co..... 
& Pancoast Coal 


Hermann, 
Denmark 
Equipment Co., 

and, Ore. 
Eyuipment Co., 

Wash. 

"en Coal Co..... 

Red Ash Coal Co. 

Red River Lumber Co... 

Rep ublic Iron & Steel 


Ra aven 


blie Iron 
Ala 
Re »public Iron & Steel 
Co., Ohio 


Roda Lumber 

Scranton Coal Co. 

Scranton Supply & Mach. 
Co. . oe 

Semet Solvay Co. 

Sewell Lumber Co 

Shannon & Co., J. Jacob 

Sibley Quarry Co., Mich. 

Solvay Process Co. 

Solvay Collieries Co...... 


Wash..... 2 


1 
10 
4 


.454 


Copen- 
14 


27 
& Steel 
13 


6 
12 


Pairs 

Sommers Fitler & Todd 

Co., Pittsburgh .......253 
Stackhouse Coal Co., E. S. 10 
Standard Oil Co., Ind... 8 
Standard Oil Co. 
Standard Supply & Equip. 

Co., Philadelphia 
Standard Steel Car Co... 
Sterrick Creek Coal Co.. 
St. Clair Coal Mining Co. 
Suncrest Lumber Co..... 
Susquehanna Coal Co.. 
‘Lellico Lumber Co.. 
Temple Coal Co 
— Coal & 


~ 


Themes Colliery Co...... 
Three States Lbr. Co.. 
Tioga Coal Co 
Traitors Coal Co., 
Turner Supply Co., 

bile, Ala. 105 
Union Pacific Coal Co... 2 
Upper Lehigh Coal Co... 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
U. S. Aluminum 
U. 
U. S. 
United Fruit Co 

Valley Camp Coal Co.... 
Valley Smokeless Coal Co. 
Verner Coal & Coke Co.. 
Vesta Coal Co 
Vinton Coal Co. 


Va. Iron, Coal & Coke 


& Power Co... 
Stork Coal 
_Se ‘ranton, Pa. 


W. Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 
Wharton Furnace Co.... 
— Steel & Iron 


Wilkes-Barre Colliery Co. 
Winston Coal Co. 


Woodward Wright & Co., 
ew Orleans, La......376 
World Wide Trading Co., 
Cuba 


2 
4 
5 
t 
1 
4 t 3 
5 
5 
4 
0 
4 
) 5 ) 
6 
) ‘ 6 
4 ( 
Va. Mining Co. ........ 4 
113 V 6 
V 
54 4 
9 2 
9 Wayne Coal Co.. 
4 3 Wentz & Co...... 
3 West End Coal Co... . 28 
10 
40 
63 
6 5 
5 Ritter Lumber Co. ..... 13 11 
0 13 & lee 
3 - Woodward Iron & Steel 
99 
13 
3 
12 
3 3 3 Wyatt Coal Co. ........ 4 
4 3 6 8 Wyoming Coal Co. éa 4 


“ARMORPLATE” TYPE MAIN HAULAGE LOCOMOTIVE 35-B SHORTWALL COAL CUTTER 
7 
Modern Mine Practice Has Grown 
T 
Up With JEFFRE 
In every department of Coal Mining and 
Handling, Jeffrey has originated machinery 


or devised new improvements to facilitate the 
work of both miner and operator. 


Jeffrey was known a half century ago as the 
pioneer maker of coal mine equipment, and, 
a through force of initiative and scope of opera- 
tions, Jeffrey, still the leading manufacturer, 
continues to be known everywhere in the coal 
fields of today. 


Visit the Jeffrey Booth No. 44 at 
the Convention of the National 


Coal Association, at Cincinnati, 
May 12th-17th. 


TYPE 29 ARCWALL COAL CUTTER—CUTS ANYWHERE 
BETWEEN ROOF AND FLOOR OF MINE 


The Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 


SALES OFFICES: 
New York 30 Church St. Pittsburgh 600 Second Ave. Chicago 858 McCormick Bldg. 
Philadelphia. ...515 Real Estate Tr. Blidg. Scranton, Pa....518 Union Nat. Bk. Blidg. Montreal, Canada Power Bldg. 
Charleston, W. Va........914 Kanawha St. 


SALES AND SERVICE STATIONS: 
Fairmont, W. Va....Fairmont Hotel Bldg. Pittsburgh 600 Second Ave. Terre Haute, Ind.. 319 Cherry St. 


RANSBELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Wire. i : 
‘ 
) 


